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Chou  dynasty,  8;  vessel  in  one  casting, 
Chou  dynasty,  11 ;  temple  bell,  inlaid  with 
gold  and  silver,  Chou  dynasty,  13. 

Cabinet  Work,  Home  Training  in — Crafts- 
man hall  tree,  104;  design  for  a  hall  tree, 
105 ;  hall  settle,  106 ;  design  for  a  hall 
settle,  107;.  hall  mirror,  108;  design  for 
hall  mirror,  109 ;  a  hanging  bookshelf, 
224 ;  design  for  a  hanging  bookshelf,  225 ; 
bookcase,  226;  design  for  bookcase,  227; 
wood  box,  228 ;  design  for  wood  box,  229 ; 
mug  rack.  342 ;  design  for  mug  rack,  343 ; 
piano  bencli.  344 ;  design  for  piano  bench, 
345 ;  small  table,  346 ;  design  for  small 
table,  347 ;  leather-covered  stool,  452 ;  de- 
sign for  a  stool.  453 ;  library  arm  chair, 
454;  design  for  a  library  arm  chair.  455; 
library  table,  456;  design  for  a  library 
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phonograph  stand  and  record  cabinet, 
562 ;  design  for  phonograph  stand  and 
record  cabinet,  563 ;  table  desk,  698 ;  de- 
sign for  table  desk,  699 ;  a  simple  screen, 
700;  design  for  screen,  701;  a  bookcase 
and  cupboard,  702 ;  design  for  bookcase 
and  cupboard,  703. 

Carducci,  Giosue,  The  Simplicity  of — Giosue 
Carducci,  611;  the  house  of  the  late 
Giosue  Carducci,  seen  from  the  road; 
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Bologna,  612. 
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with  copper  hood,  finished  with  iron 
bands,  42 ;  chimneypiece  of  grayisli  green, 
matt  finish,  and  banded  with  wrought 
iron,  43 ;  biscuit-colored  Welsh  tiles  arc 
used  in  this  chimneypiece.  which  is  set 
flush  with  the  wall,  44;  bedroom  chim- 
neypiece of  green  tiles,  copper  hood,  the 
tiles  iron  bound,  45 ;  chimneypiece  of  red 
brick,  seats  and  bookcases  a  part  of  the 
construction,  46 ;  chimneypiece  of  brick, 
very  plain  and  massive,  stone  lintel, 
brackets  and  hood  of  beaten  copper,  47 ; 
brick  chimneypiece  for  a  small  room,  with 
wainscot  carrying  the  line  of  the  shelf,  48. 

Cottages,  Country,  and  Week-End  Homes — 
Cottage  in  Charnwood  Forest.  Ernest 
Gimson,  architect;  A  modern  house  in 
Surrey.  A.  Jessup  Hardwick,  architect, 
567 ;  bungalow,  costing  from  one  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  William 
Henry  White,  architect ;  modern  English 
cottage  costing  about  thirty-two  hundred 
dollars.  Mervyn  E.  Macartney,  architect, 
568 ;  flower  garden  and  arbor  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  house  designed  by  Mervyn  E. 
Macartney;  ''Little  Gravels,"  a  cottage 
with  low  thatched  roof,  Francis  Bacon, 
Jr.,  architect,  569;  thatched  cottage  in 
Sussex,  made  by  altering  an  old  farm 
house  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
Charles  Spooner,  architect ;  modern  Eng- 
lish thatched  cottage,  des^igned  and  built 
to  fit  the  landscape,  Edward  Gimson, 
architect,   570. 

Deformed,  Work  for  the — Cripples  are  deft, 
with  more  than  usual  ability  to  do  good 
hand  work  ;  for  every  piece  of  work  which 
the  Gothenburg  (Sweden)  pupil  accom- 
plishes he  receives  payment.  197;  crip- 
pled boys  taking  outdoor  lessons  in 
handicraft  work  at  the  Orthopaedic  Hos- 
pital, Country  Branch,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  198 ;  working  out  under  the  trees 
seems  to  make  cheerful  little  crafts- 
women.  199 ;  boys  are  taught  to  make 
practical  articles  for  their  own   use,  200. 

Doukhobors  of  Canada,  The  —  The  old 
women  among  the  Doukhobors  spin  the 


yarn  for  their  own  looms.  64;  looking 
down  a  peaceful  Doukhobor  village 
street ;  sifting  grain  in  the  old-fashioned 
way;  women,  the  workers,  66;  Douk- 
hobor weaving  is  done  on  a  hand  loom  of 
most  primitive  construction,  67;  in  har- 
vest time  the  women  gleaners  take  their 
noonday  meal  in  a  friendly  group  in  the 
fields :  a  Doukhobor  garden,  with  their 
favorite  thatched  gateway.  68 ;  The  men 
plough  and  sow.  but  the  women  reap,  69 ; 
beating  flax  by  hand  at  the  harvest  sea- 
son :  breakfast  time  in  a  Doukhobor 
home,  the  Russian  costume  lends  a  pic- 
turesque note,  70;  peasant  women,  71; 
these  exiled  Russian  peasants  do  beauti- 
ful embroidery ;  it  is  a  recreation  after  a 
morning  at  work  in  the  fields,  72. 

Dressmaking,  Home.  The  Natural  Outcome 
of  Simple  Living — Four  designs  of  gowns 
by  A.  M.  Cooper :  A  bridal  gown,  365 ; 
tea  gown.  366;  kitchen  frock.  367;  after- 
noon gown.  368. 

Dressmaking,  Raising  the  Standard  of — De- 
signs by  A.  M.  Cooper:  Work  frock  for 
girls.  247;  two  outing  gowns  for  girls, 
248;  two  golf  suits,  249;  rompers  and  one- 
piece  aprons  for  children.  250. 

Folk  of  the  Desert,  The  Primitive— Eleven 
illustrations  from  photographs  by  Fred- 
erick Monsen,  showing  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  Hopi  children.  165-172. 

French.  Herbert.  Photographs  of  —  Three 
Portraits.  355;  Child   Study,  356. 

Gadski,  Frau  Tauscher,  235. 

Gadski,  Johanna,  236. 

Garden  in  Kent,  A  Rose— The  old  moss- 
grown  laundry,  brewhouse  and  bakehouse 
in  the  garden  of  Maytlian  Hall,  539:  the 
gate  that  leads  past  the  laurel  hedge  down 
a  path  to  the  rose  garden,  540;  the  terrace 
extension  in  the  garden  at  Maythan  Hall, 
541 ;  a  wall  overgrown  with  roses  in  Mrs. 
Burnett's  garden  in  Kent,  542 ;  the  old 
sun  dial  is  hidden  with  Wichuriana  roses, 
543 ;  a  corner  in  the  rose  garden  where 
Mrs.  Burnett  wrote  stories  on  summer 
days,  544- 
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Garden,  A  Simple,  Suggestions  for — A 
trellis  painted  white  and  covered  with 
grapevines,  206;  morning  glories  over  a 
high  trellis  fence,  207 ;  grapevines  are  the 
best  decoration  for  city  back-yard  fences, 
208;  this  is  just  an  entrance  to  a  back 
door,  an  arbor  hidden  by  the  commonest 
vines,  209;  an  easy  way  to  shield  a  kitchen 
door;  ivy  and  morning  glories  and  wood 
ferns  to  gather  the  house  to  the  ground, 
210. 

Girl,  Hopi,  A  Happy  Little — Frontispiece, 
opp.  page  3. 

Greet,  Ben,  and  His  Merry  Woodland 
Players — Two  scenes  from  "As  You  Like 
It."  as  given  out  of  doors  by  Ben  Greet's 
players,  623 ;  Ben  Greet  waiting  for  the 
audience  to  gather  in  an  outdoor  theater 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Minnetonka,  624: 
the  trees  are  the  scenery,  and  the  exits 
and  entrances  are  made  from  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  625 ;  showing  the  poetic 
value  of  forest  settings  for  Shakespeare's 
forest  folk  in  one  of  Ben  Greet"s  outdoor 
performances,  626;  they  played  one  Au- 
gust night  in  a  grove  of  trees  on  the  bank 
of  a  river,  and  back  in  the  trees  soft 
music  was  heard,  629. 

Haslemere,  Handicrafts  of  English  Peasants 
at — Embroidery  and  applique  work  done 
by  English  workers  of  the  Peasants"  Art 
Society  at  Haslemere,  591  ;  simple,  prac- 
tical articles  done  in  wood  carving  by  the 
English  peasants  in  Mr.  Godfrey  Blount's 
school  in  Surrey,  592. 

Higgins,  Eugene,  an  American  Artist 
Whose  Work  Upon  Canvas  Depicts  the 
Derelicts  of  Civilization  as  Do  the  Tales 
of  Maxim  Gorky  in  Literature  —  Seven 
illustrations,  including  frontispiece,  from 
paintings  by  Eugene  Higgins,  showing 
his  power  in  portraying  "the  pathos  of 
street,  hovel  and  morgue,"   133-144. 

Home,  A  Fiftcen-Hundrcd-Dollar,  that  Is 
Both  Beautiful  and  Comfortable — Four 
views  showing  exterior  and  interior,  553, 
554;  first  floor  plan,  356:  second  floor 
plan,  557- 


Home  Department,  Our — The  Technique  of 
Simple  Rug  Weaving — Detail  of  a  "John 
Alden"  rug;  border  of  a  "Waverly"  rug, 
125;  a  group  of  simple  home-made  rugs: 
a  knotted  "Martha  Washington"  rug,  126. 
The  Right  to  Beauty — Home-made  com- 
mencement frocks  for  girls  of  eighteen. 
127;  graduating  frocks  for  young  girls, 
models  for  home  sewing.  128. 
Godfrey  Blount's  Frce-Hand  Piaster 
Work — Bird  frieze  and  detail,  473 ;  frieze 
in  the  hall  of  the  Knipp  Chiddingfold; 
detail  of  ceiling  for  a  gate  house,  474; 
designs  for  friezes  in  free-hand  plaster 
work,  475;  sample  design  in  free-hand 
plaster  work,  showing  foundation  and 
method  of  working.  476. 
Cr.mh'sm.'vn  Willow  Furniture  —  Willow 
furniture  that  suggests  the  simplest  bas- 
ket work  and  the  flexibility  of  lithe  willow 
branches,  479;  willow  cliair  and  settle. 
480. 

Importance  of  Interesting  Windows — The 
right  use  of  a  window  as  the  principal 
structural  feature  in  a  room.  481  ;  a  win- 
dow that  is  a  connecting  link  between 
a  room  and  out  of  doors,  482. 

Homes,  American,  Spontaneous  .-Xrchitec- 
tural  Expression  Shown  in  the  Building 
of — House  for  an  artist  at  Wayne.  Pa., 
517;  suburban  hall  and  place  of  worship, 
518;  residence  at  Wynnewood,  Pa.,  front 
view.  519;  country  residence  at  St. 
Davids,  lawn  side ;  country  residence  at 
St.  Davids,  drive  side,  520;  a  bungalow 
at  Robbins  Point,  Grindstone  Island ; 
rear  view  and  porte  cochere  of  residence 
at  Wynnewood.  521  ;  inexpensive  country 
residences ;  rear  view  of  bungalow  at 
Robbins  Point,  522. 

Hopi,  Festivals  of  the — Eight  illustrations 
from  photographs  by  Frederick  Monsen, 
showing  the  Snake  Dance  and  Flute 
Dance,  273-280. 

House.  .V  Cr.\ftsman — Series  of  1907, 
Number  IV;  Craftsman  bungalow,  94; 
detail  of  court  and  pergola,  showing  use 
of  vines,  96;  balcony  end  of  living  room, 
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opening  into  recessed  dining  room,  97; 
front  of  living  room,  showing  raftered 
ceiling  and  placing  of  windows,  98;  first 
floor  plan,  100 ;  second  floor  and  roof 
plan,  lOl ;  front  elevation,  102 ;  side  ele- 
vation, 103. 

Series  of  1907,  Number  V:  Front  eleva- 
tion, side  elevation,  216;  first  floor  plan, 
218;  Craftsman  House,  Series  of  1907, 
Number  V,  219 ;  entrance  porch,  show- 
ing construction,  220;  living  room,  with 
glimpse  of  hall  and  staircase,  221 ;  corner 
of  dining  room,  showing  cupboards  and 
fireplace,  222. 

House  of  Eh-.  Albert  Soiland  at  Los  An- 
geles— Two  exterior  views,  593;  living 
room,  dining  room,  S94- 

House  of  Fine  Detail  that  Conforms  to 
the  Hillside  on  Which  It  Is  Built— Ex- 
terior, 331 ;  living  room,  332 ;  dining 
room,  333;  the  garden  wall,  334- 

House  of  Harmonies,  A— First  floor  plan  ; 
second  floor  plan.  679;  third  floor  plan, 
680;  front  view  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  house  in 
Minneapolis ;  rear  entrance  of  the  Hewitt 
house,  683 ;  living  room  looking  into  sun 
room,  684;  sun  room,  looking  into  living 
room,  685;  dining  room,  686;  room  on 
third  floor  which  can  be  divided  into  play 
room  and  studio  by  screens,  or  thrown 
into  one  large  space  for  dancing  or  musi- 
cals ;  second  view  of  the  room,  687 ; 
charred  re(hvood  panel,  and  curtain  de- 
signed for  sun  room ;  squared  animal  rug, 
mantel  facing  and  wall  covering  for  Mr. 
Hewitt's  daughter's  room,  688. 

Houses,  Four  Country,  Built  in  a  Strip  of 
Woodland,  which.  So  Far  as  Possible, 
Has  Been  Left  Untouched— The  Victor 
cottage,  first  floor  plan;  second  floor 
plan,  690;  the  Besant  cottage,  first  floor 
plan,  691 ;  the  Hamlyn  cottage,  first  floor 
plan ;  attic  and  roof  plan,  692 ;  the  group 
of  woodlaijd  cottages  near  Waldwick,  as 
seen  from  the  road,  693;  cottage  of  O.  J. 
Victor,  originator  of  the  plan  of  land- 
scape gardening  surrounding  the  group  of 
cottages ;  cottage  of  R.  E.  N.  Besant,  with 


Yeager  cottage  in  the  distance,  694;  bun- 
galow of  H.  W.  Hamlyn ;  back  view  of 
Hamlyn  bungalow,  showing  arrangement 
of  garden,  695 ;  bungalow  of  Mr.  Frank 
Knothe,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. ;  rear  view  of 
Knothe  bungalow,  6g6 ;  first  floor  plan, 
697. 

Humphreys,  .Albert :  .American  Painter  and 
Sculptor — "The  Widow,"  417;  "Seine  at 
Night,"  418;  "Pot  au  Feu,"  a  Belgian 
Interior,  419;  "Lioness  Washing  Her 
Babies,"  ".\fter  Dinner,"  420. 

Japanese  Building,  Structural  Beauty  of, 
263. 

Leather  Work,  A  Practical  Lesson  in- 
Small  leather  articles  all  made  by  a  class 
of  little  children  in  a  New  York  practical 
industrial  school,  583,  584;  a  few  simple 
tools ;  two  styles  of  lacing,  585 ;  finishing 
corners,  587;  cutting  thongs;  desk  pads 
or  blotters,  588. 

Lesson  in  the  Association  of  Work  and 
Play:  What  Children  Learn  from  School 
Festivals  — Rejoicing  at  the  return  of 
spring  brings  the  May  pole  dance  and 
songs ;  the  Franklin  festival,  with  its 
stately  minuet,  reflects  the  social  life  of 
colonial  days,  651 ;  Robin  Hood.  Maid 
Marian,  Friar  Tuck  and  the  Merry  Men 
of  the  Forest  Free ;  Elder  Brewster  bless- 
ing the  pilgrims  as  they  leave  Holland 
for  America,  652;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
casting  his  cloak  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; a  home  of  early  .American  life 
where  the  children  were  trained  to  work, 
655. 

Luks,  George,  an  American  Painter  of 
Great  Originality  and  Force,  Whose  .^rt 
Relates  to  All  the  Experiences  and  In- 
terests of  Life— George  B.  Luks,  frontis- 
piece;  East  Side  children  dancing  to 
hand-organ  music,  602;  "Apple  Mary," 
603:  "The  Pawnbroker's  Daughter,"  604; 
"Dumping  Snow  from  Gansevoort  Dock, 
New  York,"  606. 

Method  for  School  Gardens,  The  Hartford 
—School  garden  on  the  old  Colt  property 
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at  Hartford,  Conn. ;  a  view  of  the  same 
garden  late  in  the  summer,  656. 

Notes — Work  of  Louis  Mora :  "The  Sun 
Screen,"  115;  "Don  Diego,"  Madrid. 
1905,  116. 

Panels.  Some  Decorative,  by  Albert  Herter 
— Painting,  295;  Sculpture,  296;  Archi- 
tecture, 297;  Portrait  of  Mr.  Albert  Her- 
ter, 298. 

Perrine,  Van  Dearing :  A  New  American 
Painter  of  Nature's  Elemental  Forces — 
Van  Dearing  Perrine,  frontispiece;  "The 
Two  Shores,"  491  ;  '■.\utumn,"  492;  "Get- 
ting Firewood,"  493;  "The  Palisades," 
495- 

Photography  as  an  Emotional  Art :  A  Study 
of  the  Work  of  Gertrude  Kasebier — 
From  the  series  of  ^Motherhood  pictures : 
"Real  Motherhood,"  81  ;  "The  Manger," 
82 ;  "Blessed  Art  Thou  Among  Women," 
8,3;  "The  Heritage  of  Motherhood,"  84; 
"Stanford  White,  The  man  of  funda- 
mental kindness  and  great  achievement," 
85 ;  an  Indian  portrait,  86. 

Photography  as  One  of  the  Fine  Arts :  The 
Camera  Pictures  of  Alvin  Langdon  Co- 
burn — Edward  Carpenter,  frontispiece. 
OPP-  P-  375 ;  Albert  Stieglitz,  395 ;  Alvin 
Langdon  Coburn,  396;  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Kasebier,  397;  "Sand  Dunes,"  398;  Van 
Dearing  Perrine  in  one  of  the  winter 
storms  he  loves  to  paint,  399 ;  a  portrait 
study,  400. 

Picardy:  A  Quiet,  Simple  Land  of  Dreamy 
Beauty,  Where  Artists  Find  Much  to 
Paint — "The  End  of  the  Day,"  by  Ger- 
trude Leese,  frontispiece ;  A  Reverent 
Hour  in  Picardy,  by  Adolf  L.  Linde,  257; 
"La  Gauche,'  by  H.  Van  der  Wcyden, 
258;  A  Detail  of  the  Decoration  in  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris,  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
259 ;  L'Eglisc  St.  Saulve,  Montreuil-sur- 
Mer,  by  H.  \'an  der  Weyden,  260. 

Pueblos  of  the  Painted  Desert — A  precipi- 
tous trail  leading  up  a  mesa  to  a  Hopi 
village,  17 ;  Hopi  towns  in  color  and  out- 
line are  so  like  the  crests  of  the  mesas 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them 


a  few  miles  away,  18 :  the  Hopi  pueblo 
of  Oraibi  is  four  stories  high,  22 ;  in  the 
pueblo  there  is  no  prearranged  plan  of 
construction  ;  the  village  grows,  one  room 
at  a  time,  23;  the  Hopi  children  are 
strong  and  alert,  with  happy  little  hearts 
and  amicable  ways,  24 ;  there  are  six  gen- 
erations from  grandmother  to  baby,  yet 
the  old  woman  is  still  a  strong,  useful 
member  of  Hopi  society,  26;  the  Hopi 
women  are  well  formed,  strong  and  in- 
telligent, and  much  of  the  government  is 
in  their  hands,  30;  the  Hopi  men  are  the 
spinners  and   weavers  of  the   nation,  33. 

Redeeming  the  Ugliest  Town  on  Earth— 
Craftsman  house  in  Butte,  Mont.,  owned 
by  Alfred  Longley;  same  house,  front 
and  side  views,  317 ;  living  room  in  Mr. 
Longley's  house,  opening  in  furnished 
hall ;  designed  from  Craftsman  interior, 
318;  dining  room  in  Mr.  Longley's  house 
in  Butte,  furnished  with  Craftsman  fur- 
niture and  fittings,  319;  Craftsman 
house  in  Butte,  Mont.,  owned  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Barker,  320;  living  room  in  Mr. 
Barker's  house,  325 ;  dining  room  in  Mr. 
Barker's  house,  327. 

Roofs,  Tiled — Method  of  laying  a  roof  with 
small  Mission  tiles ;  an  adobe  building  re- 
quires a  massive  roof,  i8r ;  a  well-laid 
roof  of  modern  tiles,  watertight  and  im- 
pervious to  heat  and  cold,  182 ;  the  heavy 
old  Mission  tiles  were  designed  for  build- 
ings that  were  structurally  massive,  183 ; 
an  old  Mission  tiled  roof  left  to  the  de- 
struction of  time ;  the  old  tiles  are  ill  at 
case  near  a  smooth  modern  roof;  show- 
ing the  irregularity  of  the  old  hand-made 
tiles,  184. 

Saloon,  British  Substitutes  for  the — "Mey- 
nell  Ingram  Arms,"  Hoar  Cross,  Burton- 
on-Trent;  "Sparkford  Inn,"  Sparkford, 
Somerset,  499;  "Bell  Inn,"  Waltham  St. 
Laurence,  Twyford ;  "Boyne  Anns,"  Bur- 
warlon,  Salop,  500. 

Siegfried's  Second  Rhine  Journey — Four 
inserts :  Siegfried  starting  upon  his  sec- 
ond Rhine  journey;  Siegfried  finds  him- 
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self  surrounded  by  Rliine  tourists;  Sieg- 
fried beset  by  Rhine  guides,  offering  to 
conduct  him  to  the  dragon's  cave ;  Sieg- 
fried and  Hcndrik  Hudson  compare  notes 
upon  tlie  Rliine  and  the  Hudson,  156-157. 

Spirits,  The  Three.  205. 

Story  of  a  Transplanted  Industry,  The : 
Lace  Workers  of  the  Italian  Quarter  of 
New  York— Chattering  in  Italian  as  fast 
as  their  fingers  can  fly,  405 ",  teeming  with 
swarthy  babies  and  their  gayly  attired 
mothers,  407. 

Studies,  Some  Sj^bolic  Nature,  from  the 
Camera    of    Annie    \V.    Brigman  —  "The 


Thaw,"  661;  "The  Little  Virgin."  602; 
"Spring,"  665;  "The  Dryad."  666. 

Window,  Romance  of  the — .A.  window  effect 
to  be  seen  along  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice, 
437 ;  window  ornamentation  at  Hilde- 
sheim,  Germany ;  an  oriel  window  in  old 
Niirnbcrg,  Germany,  438. 

Woodcuts,  The  Unusual,  of  M.  Felix  Val- 
lotton  ■ —  A.  Stendhal,  Count  Robert  de 
Montesquiou-Fezensac,  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
"The  Demonstration,"  161 ;  "Le  Mauvais 
Pas";  "L'Execution."  162;  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes,  163. 


I'rom   a  I'hotogrnph   by   Frederick  Monsen. 


A     HAPPY    LITTLE    HOPI    GIRL. 
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MARVELOUS  BRONZES  THREE  THOUSAND 
YEARS  OLD  FOUND  IN  ANCIENT  GRAVES 
AND  AMONG  FAMILY  TREASURES  IN  CHINA: 
BY  DR.  BERTHOLD  LAUFER 

HINESE  bronzes  have  not  yet  found  the  recognition 
and  appreciation  due  them  both  from  their  archaeologi- 
cal importance  and  their  value  to  our  own  art  indus- 
tries. That  the  latter  could  profit  by  a  close  study  of 
those  works  and  receive  from  them  new  inspiration  and 
ideas  in  technique  and  forms  of  ornaments,  is  obvious, 
and  has  been  fully  acknowledged  by  the  museums  of  Industrial  Art 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  which  have  issued  instructive  publications  about 
Chinese  bronzes,  particularly  designed  for  the  purposes  of  the  crafts- 
man. The  bronze-workers  of  this  country  now  have  an  opportunity 
of  learning  from  the  great  examples  of  Chinese  art  by  a  study  of  the 
present  collection  at  the  Natural  History  ^Musevun,  from  which  our 
illustrations  are  drawn. 

In  China  the  archaeologist  does  not  share  the  happy  fate  of  his 
colleague  in  Greece,  Egj^pt  and  other  lands,  who  enjoys  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  personally  bringing  to  light  the  costly  treasures  of 
bygone  ages  hidden  away  in  the  soil.  The  Chinese  penal  code  makes 
special  provision  for  any  disturbance  of  graves,  but  it  is  not,  as  is 
generally  believed,  a  deep-rooted  feeling  of  reverence  and  awe  for 
the  burying-places  of  the  dead  which  handicaps  the  attempts  of  the 
foreign  investigator  in  trying  his  spade  on  promising  spots.  Neither 
ancestor-worship  nor  superstitious  belief  has  ever  deterred  the  enter- 
prising Chinese  treasure-seeker  from  opening  tombs  and  delving 
deep  in  the  ground.  Ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  Han  period, 
this  undaunted  rifling  of  graves  has  been  in  unchecked  op>eration, 
partly  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  real  antiquarian  interest,  partly  from 
motives  of  selfish  gain.  Hardly  any  people  cherish  and  prize  their  an- 
ti(iuities  more  than  the  Chinese,  and  a  collection  of  ancient  art-trea- 


BRONZES,  THREE  THOUSAND  YEARS  OLD 

sures  becomes  the  unrivaled  pride,  nay,  the  highest  valued  property 
and  inheritance  of  a  family,  and  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
It  is  not  merely  adoration  or  affection  that  prompts  them  to  hoard 
these  rehcs  of  the  past,  but  also  inquisitive  and  actually  "scientific" 
interest,  that  love  for  research  which  dominates  the  tendency  to  store 
up  large  collections  in  the  hands  of  an  individual.  Numerous  are  the 
books  wi-itten  by  Chinese  collectors  on  their  bronzes  and  paintings,  and 
many  are  the  inscriptions  accompanying  them;  these  pubHcations  are 
usually  adorned  with  fine  wood-engravings  unsurpassable  in  softness 
and  dehcacy  of  line.  Particularly  in  their  bronzes  have  Chinese  schol- 
ars pursued  most  industrious  and  ingenious  studies.  As  early  as  the 
eleventh  century,  an  Imperial  Museum  was  founded,  in  which  the 
highest  productions  available  at  the  time  of  the  arts  of  casting,  sculp- 
turing and  painting  were  hoarded — a  collection  which  every  modern 
art  musevmi  might  look  upon  with  justifiable  envy.  The  descriptive 
catalogues  then  issued  at  the  command  of  a  broad-minded,  art-loving 
monarch  now  form  an  indispensable  source  of  information  concerning 
the  forms,  significance,  periods,  and  ornaments  of  bronzes  and  jades. 
The  uninterrupted  demand  in  the  native  market  for  art  works 
has  created  two  unavoidable  evils — the  development  of  a  special  pro- 
fession of  art-dealers,  and  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  countless  imi- 
tations to  meet  a  demand  often  far  exceeding  the  supply.  Even 
family  heirlooms  which  fell  into  the  tradesman's  greedy  hands  from 
time  to  time  were  not  enough  to  fill  the  orders,  so  that  nothing  was 
left  but  to  dig  in  the  ground  for  the  new  and  unexpected.  Noted 
dealers  still  keep  a  host  of  employees  running  about  the  countrj-, 
treasure-hunting,  under  cover  of  night.  That  their  work  is  detrimental 
to  scientific  research  is  evident.  No  information  can  be  obtained  under 
such  circumstances  regarding  the  exact  locality  or  the  particular  con- 
ditions under  which  the  finds  have  been  made.  Neither  do  these  ad- 
venturers care  for  all  the  treasures  found  in  the  grave.  All  minor  and 
not  marketable  objects,  which  to  the  scientific  mind  w^ould  have  great 
value  as  revealing  former  religious  customs  and  worship,  are  carelessly 
thrown  aside;  only  profitable  pieces  being  selected  from  the  plunder. 
As  all  trades  in  China  are  closely  allied  in  guilds  and  unions,  the 
professional  spirit  is  developed  to  a  marked  degree.  And  it  is  exactly 
this  commercial  monopolization  of  the  art-trade  and  the  effective- 
organization  of  the  art-dealers  which  are  the  causes  of  the  foreign 
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student  being  hampered  at  the  outset  in  any  active  exploring  work. 
The  fears  and  behefs  of  the  people  with  regard  to  tampering  with 
graves  might  eventually  be  overcome  by  closer  personal  acquaintance 
-R-ith  them,  by  winning  their  confidence  and  sATupathy,  by  tactful 
procedure  in  iiandhng  cotfins  and  skeletons  which,  after  examination, 
would  be  reburied  at  the  discretion  and  expense  of  the  investigator; 
even  the  revengeful  spirits  of  the  dead  and  the  raging  ire  of  the 
offended  local  gods  might  be  pacified  by  an  equivalent  sacrifice  in 
cash  value  deposited  in  the  ijamen  or  with  the  temple's  priesthood.  But 
to  oppose  the  sacred  prerogatives  of  an  established  trade  organization 
would  mean  a  vain  struggle  against  a  superior  force,  with  no  possible 
hope  of  victor}-;  from  the  view-point  of  these  traders — exclusive  trust 
magnates,  as  it  were — they  would  not  hesitate  to  brand  all  efforts  as 
illegal  competition,  as  a  menace  to  their  business,  as  an  impudent  en- 
croachment upon  their  ancient  and  inherited  rights,  and  to  denounce 
the  offender  as  a  dangerous  villain,  guilty  of  high  treason  and  sacri- 
lege, who  should  be  punished  by  the  unrelenting  hatred  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  populace. 

However  discouraging  and  to  some  extent  unfruitful  it  may  be, 
the  student  of  archccology  has  no  other  choice  than  to  take  what  falls 
to  his  lot.  But  it  must  not  therefore  be  presumed  that  his  task  is  by 
any  means  easier  than  that  of  his  fellow-worker  who  harvests  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  excavations.  The  intricate  and  mysterious  ways  of 
the  Chinaman  form  a  harder  soil  to  work  upon  than  that  in  which  he 
plows.  To  him.  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  interpret  the  language 
of  his  spoils  by  a  skilful  combination  of  all  circumstantial  evidence 
brought  out  in  the  exploited  field ;  while  the  collector  of  archsological 
specimens  in  China  is  confronted  with  the  single  piece  only,  just 
offered  for  sale,  on  which  alone  he  must  exercise  all  his  wits  to  bring 
out  its  period  or  to  judge  its  historical  and  artistic  merits.  His 
brain  must  always  be  vigilant  and  alert,  and  his  knowledge  extending 
over  numerous  historical  and  philological  subjects.  He  must  be  able 
to  decipher  seals  and  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  st^-le  of  character, 
which  in  itself  is  a  complicated  study,  and  he  must  be  familiar  with 
the  language  and  terminology'  of  the  dealers,  with  their  queer  fash- 
ions and  customs,  with  their  hundredfold  tricks  and  manipulations, 
against  which  he  must  keep  a  constant  lookout.  And  no  less  impor- 
tant is  the  finding  and  seizing  of  the  right  opportunity-  and  the  manag- 
ing to  obtain  the  services  of  the  proper  men.  „ 
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WHILE  on  my  mission  in  China  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  Historjs  it  became  clear  to  me  after 
careful  consideration  that  the  opening  I  desired  was  in 
the  ancient  capital  of  Hsi-an-fu,  province  of  Shensi,  whither,  as  is 
well  known,  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Court  had  taken  refuge 
in  1900.  There,  in  the  once  flourishing  center  of  Chinese  civilization — 
the  metropolis  of  the  Han  emperors  under  whom  art  had  attained 
to  a  remarkable  height,  my  hope  of  obtaining  genuine  material  in 
bronze  and  clay  from  the  early  epochs  of  Chinese  art  was  finally 
fulfilled.  Nothing  could  be  discovered  in  Peking  or  in  the  large 
treaty  ports  of  a  character  to  rival  the  venerable  art-treasures  of  Hsi- 
an-fu.  This  city  was,  and  still  is,  the  distributing  center  of  the  whole 
trade  in  art  objects  which  are  shipped  from  there  to  the  capital,  to 
Hankow  and  Shanghai.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  there  Mr.  Su, 
an  enlightened,  weU-educated  Mohammedan,  whose  family  had  been 
in  the  antiquarian's  business  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who 
enjoys  a  reputation  all  over  the  country  for  being  an  honest,  straight- 
forward connoisseur  of  antiquities. 

The  way  in  which  the  art-trade  is  carried  on  in  Hsi-an-fu  is  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity  in  itself.  The  shops  of  the  dealers  are  tiny  rooms, 
dimly  lightly  and  a  never- failing  source  of  wonder  to  the  new  arrival. 
Trifling  bric-a-brac  is  heaped  up  in  the  front  room,  some  crvunpled 
paper  paintings  spread  over  the  walls;  not  a  sign  that  important  art 
objects  would  ever  be  forthcoming.  The  foreigner  whose  eyes  are 
accustomed  to  the  magnificent,  glaringly  gilt  stores  of  Shanghai  and 
Peking  has  not  yet  learned  that  the  true  Chinese  antiquarian  never 
exposes  his  heart-loved  treasures  to  the  profane  eye.  What  he  dis- 
plays openly  is  cheap  trash  to  allure  the  innocent  and  ignorant.  Woe 
to  him  who  is  trapped  in  this  pitfall ;  he  will  never  rise  to  see  himself 
treated  to  a  good  genuine  piece.  It  requires  patience,  proper  intro- 
duction, personal  acquaintance,  and  the  power  of  wholly  adapting 
one's  self  to  Chinese  usages,  to  be  initiated  into  the  sanctum  where 
true  art  wields  the  scepter;  it  is  not  the  possibility  that  the  foreigner 
may  be  willing  to  pay  the  price — or  any  price,  that  induces  the 
Chinese  to  lift  the  veil;  but  the  certainty  that  he  possesses  a  discrim- 
inating knowledge  and  judgment.  Only  this  afi'ords  a  passport  to 
the  hall  of  adepts  and  to  fair  treatment.  The  shrewd  Chinaman  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  can  palm  off"  on  the  inexperienced 
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foreigner  an  imitation  at  the  same  price  as  an  original.  Why  there- 
fore should  he  let  him  have  the  genuine  article  of  which  he  does  not 
recognize  the  value?  Another  peculiarity  of  the  art-dealer  is  that 
he  does  not  talk  about  his  objects;  the  buyer  of  ancient  art  is  expected 
by  him  to  know  all  about  them  as  an  expert  and  is  responsible  for  his 
own  failures.  If  he  is  disappointed,  he  must  take  the  blame  himself. 
It  has  also  become  an  established  rule  that  antiquities  must  be  paid  for, 
cash  down,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  sale;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  hardly  anything  that  a  Chinaman  can  not  obtain  on  credit. 
Another  interesting  point  is  that  in  Hsi-an-fu  no  discount  is  allowed 
on  any  great  work  of  art,  except  by  small  houses  which  may  be  in 
immediate  need  of  cash.  All  the  world  knows  how  dearly  a  Chinaman 
loves  bargaining  and  haggling,  and  how  he  advances  prices  to  a  point 
he  never  dreams  of  realizing,  just  for  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of 
a  bargain.  But  for  the  real  works  of  art  such  haggling  is  not  per- 
mitted, and  where  the  valuation  is  thought  excessive,  a  piece  may  as 
well  be  given  up  at  the  start.  How  the  prices  are  made  is  a  mystery ; 
there  are  no  fixed  rules  and  standards,  everything  depends  on  chance 
and  circumstance,  and  on  the  rarity  of  a  piece ;  a  trade  mark  with  date, 
or  an  inscription  consisting  of  a  few  characters,  always  commands 
an  additional  sum;  in  lengthy  inscriptions  the  number  of  characters 
is  carefully  counted,  and  a  conscientious  estimate  is  put  upon  each 
of  them. 

There  are  two  sources  of  supply  for  the  art-dealers  of  Hsi-an-fu — 
first,  the  numerous  and  practically  inexhaustible  ancient  graves  in 
Shensi  Province,  many  of  which  belong  to  the  Han  period,  and  second, 
the  transactions  with  distinguished  families  residing  in  the  city.  Of 
these,  there  is  a  goodly  number  and  many  of  them  are  wealthy,  as 
the  place  is  a  favorite  resort  of  retired  officials.  Because  of  the  diffi- 
culty people  not  engaged  in  actual  business  encounter  in  finding  a 
good  opening  to  invest  their  capital — great  real  estate  openings  are 
lacking  in  China — they  buy  up  valuable  antiquities  as  an  investment 
on  which  no  losses  are  liable  to  be  incurred.  ISIany  families  have  a 
large  proportion  of  their  money  in  such  property.  If  then,  for  a  jour- 
ney, a  marriage,  a  funeral  or  other  occasion  some  ready  cash  is  re- 
quired, an  heirloom  is  disposed  of  through  a  middleman  who  acts  as 
broker  for  the  family.  According  to  all  precedent,  to  deal  directly 
with  the  owner  is  impossible.    A  place  and  a  time  are  appointed  for 
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the  examination  of  the  piece  in  question.  Wonderful  in  such  cases 
is  the  completeness  of  their  departure  from  the  customary  Chinese 
deliberateness;  to  effect  a  speedy  transaction,  the  term  for  the  exhibi- 
tion is  limited  with  rigorous  sternness  to  a  few  hours,  after  which  the 
piece  is  taken  away  and  the  meditative  customer  who  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  on  the  instant  will  never  see  it  again.  My  own  success 
in  bargaining  was  fair,  for  the  majority  of  the  large  pieces  of  bronze 
in  my  collection  represent  treasured  heirlooms  from  the  possession  of 
noted  famiUes  in  old  Hsi-an-fu. 

LIKE  the  peoples  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  the  Chinese 
passed  through  a  genuine  Bronze  Age,  during  which  only 
bronze  and  copper  weapons,  implements,  and  vessels  were  em- 
ployed, and  iron  was  entirely  unknown.  This  period  terminated  at 
about  500  B.  C.  The  art  of  casting  bronze  had  reached  its  greatest 
perfection  before  that  time,  and  was  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition 
at  the  period  of  the  earliest  dynasties.  The  process  followed  was 
always  that  known  as  a  cire  perdue,  of  which  Benvenuto  Cellini  has 
left  us  such  a  classical  description.  A  great  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  bronze  vessels  was  the  worship  of  ancestors,  which  culminated 
in  a  minutely  ritualistic  cult  that  created  an  epoch  of  artistic  vases. 
The  prescripts  of  the  ancient  rituals  exactly  determined  the  shape, 
alloys,  measures,  capacity,  weight,  and  ornaments  for  each  type  of 
these  vessels,  and  their  forms  were  defined  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  off'erings,  which  were  wine,  water,  meat,  grain,  or  fruit.  The 
adjustment  of  the  proportions  of  the  single  parts  is  most  admirable 
in  the  majority  of  tliem.  The  libation  cup  from  which  wine  was 
poured  in  worship  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  which,  according  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Chinese,  has  the  shape  of  an  inverted  helmet,  is 
a  relic  of  the  Shang  dynasty  (B.  C.  1765-1145),  and  is  the  most  an- 
cient example  of  this  art  in  our  collection.  The  bell,  the  large  bowl, 
the  vase  with  handles  formed  into  animals'  heads,  and  the  vessel  for 
carrying  wine  come  doA\Ti  from  the  time  of  the  Chou  dynasty  (B.  C. 
1122-247).  The  bell  is  a  masterpiece  encrusted  with  gold  and  silver, 
proving  that  the  art  of  inlaying  was  well  understood  at  this  early 
period.  It  is  remarkable  that  aU  these  ancient  bronzes,  despite  their 
colossal  dimensions,  were  executed  in  one  and  the  same  cast,  bottom, 
handles,  and  decoration  included,  and  rank,  even  from  the  view-point 
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of  the  modern  bronze-caster,  among  the  greatest  works  of  art  ever 
created  in  metal. 

DURING  the  Middle  Ages,  a  great  renaissance  of  art  arose 
vmder  the  Sung,  when  bronze  vases  of  most  artistic  workman- 
ship were  turned  out.  While  the  deep  religious  spirit  which 
inspired  the  creations  of  the  early  masters  had  gradually  died 
away,  the  worldly  element  now  came  more  and  more  to  the  front, 
and  with  it  a  more  human  touch.  Greater  stress  was  laid  by  the  new 
artists  on  elegant  forms,  on  pleasing  and  harmonious  proportions, 
on  delicate  treatment  of  ornamental  details.  The  "Vase  with  a 
Hvmdred  Rings,"  which  is  actually  adorned  with  that  number  of 
movable  rings  on  its  four  sides,  is  a  good  example  of  the  accomphsh- 
ments  of  this  period.  In  its  shape,  it  imitates  one  of  the  honorific 
vases  of  the  Chou,  which  at  that  time  by  imperial  grace  were  devoted 
to  the  commemoration  of  exceptionaUy  heroic  deeds  and  bestowed 
upon  worthy  officials  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  During  the  Sung  and 
the  later  Ming  periods,  such  vases  served  decorative  purposes  in  the 
way  of  flower-vases.  The  addition  of  the  rings  is  likewise  not  an  inher- 
itance of  the  past,  but  an  idea  of  the  Sung  artists.  The  traditions  of 
the  latter  survived  to  the  Ming  dynasty  and  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centvuy. 

The  INIing  period  excels  in  number  and  beauty  of  incense-burners. 
Incense  proper  came  to  China  from  India,  and  incense  was  burned  in 
religious  worship  only  after  the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  The  cen- 
ser as  a  type  of  vessel  is  by  no  means  of  Indian  origin,  but  is  derived 
from  the  form  of  one  of  the  sacred  ancestral  vessels  of  the  Chou. 
In  no  other  bronze  work  has  the  creative  power  of  the  artist  shown 
such  great  variety  of  beauty. 


Editor's  Note. — The  series  of  old  Chinese  bronzes  here  shown  are  the  result  of 
a  recent  expedition  to  China  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York,  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Esq. 
As  the  collection  is  considered  the  largest  and  most  representative  ever  brought  out 
from  the  Chinese  Empire  to  this  country,  the  foregoing  narrative  by  Dr.  Berthold 
Laufer,  Chinese  scholar  and  Oriental  explorer,  setting  forth  the  peculiar  and  little 
known  methods  of  obtaining  these  ancient  master-pieces,  together  with  a  general 
description  of  the  specimens  here  reproduced,  is  of  timely  and  instructive  interest, 
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PUEBLOS  OF  THE  PAINTED  DESERT:  HOW 
THE  HOPI  BUILD  THEIR  COMMUNITY 
DWELLINGS  ON  THE  CLIFFS:  BY  FREDERICK 
MONSEN 

N  SPITE  of  its  isolated  position  in  the  heart  of  the 
desert,  surrounded  by  unfriendly  tribes  and  far  away 
from  civilization,  the  little  commonwealth  of  the  Hopi 
cliff-dwellers  has  of  late  years  become  fairly  accessible 
to  the  traveler,  who  may  well  feel  repaid  for  a  journey 
across  the  desert  by  the  interest  to  be  found  in  the 
stranfje  habitations,  primitive  customs,  and  barbaric  art  of  this  rem- 
nant of  a  prehistoric  race.  Two  days  on  horseback,  or  three  in  a 
wagon,  northward  from  any  one  of  several  Arizona  stations  on  the 
transcontinental  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  carries  one  through 
a  land  of  long  desert  slopes  and  sage  covered  valleys;  past  volcanic 
peaks  and  cinder  cones,  bad  lands  and  alkali  wastes,  mesas  covered  with 
juniper,  pinons  and  cedars,  and  finally  into  the  real  desert — the 
Painted  Desert,  that  mysterious  land,  full  of  color  and  enchantment, 
which  is  the  heritage  of  the  gentle  Hopitah. 

From  the  top  of  the  last  divide  that  marks  the  boundary  of  the 
Hopi  country,  one  sees  on  the  horizon  hne  the  high  mesas  that  project 
into  the  desert  like  the  bows  of  great  battleships.  These  mesas 
end  very  abruptly,  giving  a  most  precipitous  look  to  the  high  cliffs  on 
the  top  of  which  are  located  the  seven  Hopi  pueblos.  You  strain 
your  eyes  to  see  the  towns  on  the  crest  of  these  great  cliffs,  but  so 
like  are  they  in  color  and  outline  to  the  living  rock,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  them  until  you  come  within  a  couple  of  miles,  when  you 
suddenly  realize  that  the  mesas  are  crowned  with  human  habitations. 
As  you  chmb  one  of  the  precipitous  trails  leading  to  the  villages,  you 
wonder  what  overpowering  motive  could  have  forced  these  people  to 
build  their  homes  in  such  inaccessible  places,  but  a  closer  look  at  their 
architecture  reveals  the  fact  that  it  was  fear  of  man  that  must  origin- 
ally have  caused  them  to  build  their  fortress-like  cities  at  the  top 
of  the  cliffs.  In  fact,  the  very  trail  by  which  you  climb  could,  in  the 
days  when  bows  and  arrows  and  stone  axes  were  the  only  weapons, 
have  been  easily  held  by  one  man  against  an  army.  From  necessity 
the  ancestors  of  the  Hopi  lived  on  the  mesa  tops  in  the  immemorial 
past,  and  the  same  necessity  for  centuries  compelled  their  descendants 
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to  follow  their  example.  Now  that  all  danger  of  invasion  is  past,  the 
Hopi  of  the  present  day  still  live  there  by  choice,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  the  water  used  in  the  villages,  except  such  as  is 
caught  during  rains  in  the  basin-Uke  depressions  in  the  rocky  surface 
of  the  mesa  top,  is  laboriously  brought  up  the  steep  trails  in  large  pot- 
tery water  bottles  slung  over  the  backs  of  the  women.  Not  only 
water,  but  supplies  of  all  kinds,  harvested  crops,  provisions,  fuel,  etc., 
have  to  be  brought  up  these  steep  trails,  and  often  from  a  distance  of 
many  miles.  Since  the  rediscovery  of  Hopi  Land  by  the  white  man 
about  twenty  years  ago,  the  government  has  attempted,  by  offers  of 
building  material,  to  induce  the  people  to  settle  nearer  to  the  springs 
and  their  farming  lands,  but  the  conservative  people  cUng  as  tena- 
ciously to  the  home  sites  selected  by  their  ancestors  as  they  do  to  the 
ancient  architecture  and  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

I  SAY  "rediscovery  by  the  white  man,"  for  it  was  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years  ago  that  the  Hopi  pueblos  first  became  known  to  the 
white  race.  The  contact  between  them  and  the  outside  world  was 
but  brief,  for,  although  discovered  by  one  of  Coronado's  expeditions, 
they  soon  settled  back  into  their  original  peaceful  seclusion.  The 
story  of  how  the  pueblos  were  first  found  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
discovery  of  many  other  ancient  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
sixteenth  century  was  prolific  in  exploration  and  discoveries  in  the 
new  world.  The  Spaniards  had  taken  Mexico  and  were  casting 
about  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  when  their  adventurous  spirit  was 
fired  afresh  by  fabulous  tales  of  treasure  to  be  found  in  great  cities 
to  the  north.  Report  followed  report,  each  more  vivid  than  the  last, 
until  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  inflamed  by  tales  of  Pizarro's  bloody 
conquest  of  Peru,  organized  a  great  expedition  and  sent  it  out  to 
find  and  conquer  the  Indian  cities  of  the  North,  and  to  bring  back 
the  rich  treasure  which  would  surely  be  found  there. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  a  splendid  caravan  of  adventurers,  led 
by  armed  cavaliers,  and  with  one  thousand  Indian  allies  bringing  up 
the  rear,  began  the  most  remarkable  journey  of  exploration  ever  taken 
in  America.  The  commander-in-chief  was  Francisco  Vasquez  Coro- 
nado,  and  on  Easter  morning  of  the  year  1540  the  little  army  marched 
away  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  that  attended  the  under- 
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taking  of  such  an  enterprise.  For  months  the  adventurers  traveled 
over  deserts,  mountains,  and  plains,  meeting  with  every  vicissitude  and 
hardship  to  be  encountered  in  an  unknown  country,  until  at  last  they 
reached  the  region  now  known  as  Arizona  and  New  JNIexico.  Here, 
so  the  story  goes,  they  found  not  only  wild  and  warlike  Indians,  but 
a  gentle  race  of  aborigines,  much  farther  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
civihzation  than  any  other  they  had  seen  since  leaving  Central  Mexico. 
These  people,  although  composed  of  many  different  tribes  speaking 
distinct  languages,  were  practically  one  in  development  and  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  culture,  compared  with  the  nomadic,  warlike 
tribes  surrounding  them.  They  formed  a  nation  of  agricultural 
people,  dwelling  in  stone  and  adobe  houses  on  the  verj'  sites  occupied 
by  their  descendants  to  this  day.  In  some  instances,  the  identical 
buildings  that  were  standing  when  Coronado's  expedition  first  visited 
Hopi  Land  are  occupied  to-day.  Coronado  had  hoped  to  discover  the 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  as  the  cupiditj^  of  the  Spaniards  had  been 
excited  to  a  frenzy  by  the  mythical  tales  of  rich  treasure  to  be  found 
there,  but  after  conquering  the  finest  of  these  cities,  he  found  himself 
possessed  of  nothing  more  than  a  mud-built  pueblo  of  New  Mexican 
Zuni  Indians.  At  this  pueblo,  Coronado  heard  of  other  towns  toward 
the  northwest,  and  dispatched  one  of  his  lieutenants  with  Indian  guides 
to  find  them  if  possible.  In  this  way  the  Seven  Cities  of  Tusayan,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  present  Territory  of  Arizona,  were  first  made 
known  to  the  white  race.  These  seven  cities  are  now  known  as  the  seven 
pueblos  of  the  Hopi  Indians.  After  the  Coronado  expedition  came  the 
priests  who  followed  always  in  the  trail  of  the  Spanish  Conquistadores, 
endeavoring  to  graft  the  Christian  religion  upon  each  pagan  cult 
they  found.  But  the  Hopi  would  have  none  of  it.  They  disposed 
of  Christianity  by  the  simple  but  effective  method  of  throwing  the 
priests  over  the  cliff's  then  and  there,  and  for  three  hundred  years 
they  remained  free  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  invasion. 

From  that  time  until  about  twenty  years  ago  very  few  whites  ever 
entered  the  country  of  the  pueblos  or  came  in  contact  with  the  Hopi 
Indians,  partly  for  the  reason  that  they  were  far  from  the  beaten 
trail  of  travel  from  Old  JNIexico,  but  especially  on  account  of  their 
natural  isolation.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  great  waterless  desert 
and  by  warlike  tribes  of  Indians,  they  escaped  both  the  Spanish  and 
Mexican  influence,  and  not  until  they  were  taken  in  hand  by  the 
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United  States  Government  did  the  missionaries  again  begin  to  labor 
among  them.  This,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  the  story  of  the  Hopi  as 
told  by  the  white  man  of  long  ago,  and  so  it  happens  that  we  have 
here  in  the  heart  of  the  youngest  and  most  progressive  of  modern 
countries  a  primitive  race  of  men  who  have  escaped  the  blight  of 
civilization,  and  who  are  to  us  a  perfect  exposition  of  the  way  the  pre- 
historic American  lived  and  died,  ages  before  the  paleface  came  to 
bring  destruction. 

IN  THE  seven  villages  which  to-day  constitute  the  httle  Hopi  com- 
monwealth live  about  two  thousand  home-loving,  law-abiding  In- 
dians who  have  managed  somehow  to  maintain  an  absolute  inde- 
pendence for  all  these  centuries.  They  are  a  people  without  jails, 
hospitals,  asylums,  or  policemen,  and  crime  is  almost  an  unknown 
thing  among  them.  They  are  entirely  self-supporting  and  have 
never  asked  from  the  United  States  Government  an}i;hing  but  to  be 
left  alone.  The  first  mesa  top  contains  three  villages,  Walpi,  Shich- 
umnovi,  and  Hano.  Of  these  Walpi  is  by  far  the  most  picturesque 
as  well  as  the  most  primitive.  Situated  on  the  extreme  end  of  the 
mesa,  where  the  long  rock  tongue  gradually  tapers  to  a  point,  its  site  is 
so  narrow  that  nearly  the  whole  top  of  the  cliff  is  covered  with  build- 
ings,— some,  in  fact,  actually  overhang  the  precipitious  walls.  Hopi 
villages  are  all  built  on  the  defensive  plan.  The  house  clusters  are 
generally  two  stories  in  height,  although  at  Walpi  and  Oraibi  four 
are  more  often  seen.  The  building  material  is  stone  laid  in  mortar 
and  mud,  and  the  fronts  of  the  buildings  have  a  general  tendency  to 
face  eastward.  In  former  times  the  back  walls  had  neither  doors 
nor  windows,  and  the  only  entrance  to  the  lower  story  was  from 
above  by  means  of  ladders  thrust  through  holes  in  the  roof.  Ladders 
or  steps  cut  into  the  partition  walls  afforded  access  to  the  upper 
stories. 

This  necessity  for  being  constantly  on  the  defensive  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  daily  life  of  the  Hopi  was  fraught  with  danger.  In 
the  old  days  they  were  the  constant  prey  of  the  ferocious  nomadic 
tribes  around  them,  and  unrelaxing  vigilance  was  necessary  to  prevent 
extermination.  In  the  present  day  this  danger  is  past,  but  the  Hopi 
still  must  struggle  with  natural  forces  that  seem  at  times  enough  to 
overwhelm  them.  Their  httle  farms  have  to  be  watched  with  the  great- 
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est  care  from  the  time  that  the  corn  kernels  are  planted  in  the  damp 
sand  of  a  dry  stream  bed  until  the  tender  plant  sees  the  light  of  day. 
Then  windbreaks  must  be  erected  to  protect  the  growing  corn  from 
the  ever  shifting  desert  sand,  which  would  bury  it  in  a  night;  and 
shades  must  be  built  to  keep  the  fierce  sun  from  burnini?  it  up.  Then 
come  rabbits  and  other  animal  pests  to  devour  all  the  httle  crop, 
and  crows,  black  birds,  and  locusts  drop  from  the  sky  to  rob  the  poor 
Hopi  of  his  food  supply;  lastly  come  the  poaching  horses,  burros,  and 
bands  of  sheep,  to  say  nothing  of  thieving  Navajos,  and,  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  at  any  time  great  floods  may  come  down  the  natural 
water  channels  where  the  Hopi  plant  their  corn,  to  destroy  in  a  few- 
minutes  the  labor  of  many  months,  or  the  burning  sun  of  a  rainless 
season  may  shrivel  the  growing  crops. 

IT  IS  this  relentless  domination  of  an  austere  environment  that 
forms  the  keynote  of  the  whole  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
Hopi,  for  the  Indian  is  much  more  helpless  in  the  presence  of 
Nature  than  the  civilized  man.  Where  we  may  frequently  offer  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  natural  forces,  the  primitive  man  has  no  recourse 
but  to  yield  to  circumstances  that  are  due  to  his  surroundings.  The 
sincerity  of  their  faith  and  their  absolute  belief  in  the  Nature  God  is 
most  interesting  and  wonderful  to  see.  Every  act  of  their  Hfe,  be  it 
great  or  little,  is  attended  with  prayer,  and  all  important  things,  such 
as  the  planting  of  the  seed,  and  the  maturing  of  the  crops,  give  occa- 
sion for  elaborate  and  beautiful  religious  ceremonies.  These  cere- 
monies, with  many  praise-ofFerings  and  incantations  to  propitiate  the 
gods,  accompany  every  personal  event,  as  well  as  those  controlled 
by  Nature.  For  instance,  there  are  ceremonial  observances  at  birth, 
marriage,  and  death,  and  also  at  the  dedication  of  each  new  home. 

The  building  of  the  Hopi  house  is  most  interesting,  and  is  carried 
out  according  to  certain  prescribed  rules,  from  the  selection  of  the 
site  to  the  feast  that  opens  the  house  as  a  dwelling.  After  the  site 
of  the  house  has  been  determined  and  its  dimensions  roughly  marked 
on  the  ground  by  placing  stones  where  the  corners  are  to  be,  the  next 
step  is  the  gathering  of  the  building  material.  In  this  the  conmiunal 
idea  of  the  Hopi  with  regard  to  work  is  strongly  in  evidence,  as  the 
prospective  builder  calls  to  his  assistance  all  the  friends  who  belong 
to  his  own  clan.    These  helpers  receive  no  compensation  except  their 
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food,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  communal  labor,  the  work  is  carried 
to  its  completion  with  a  good  will  and  spirit  that  has  no  parallel  in  civ- 
ilization. 

And  the  accumulation  of  building  material  is  not  an  easy  matter, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Hopi  town  is  built  of  stone  quarried  from 
the  top  and  side  of  the  mesa  upon  which  it  stands.  This  is  a  stratified 
sandstone  which  is  easy  to  quarry,  but  the  timbers  for  the  roof  must  be 
brought  from  a  great  distance.  Tradition  says  that  before  the  period 
when  the  history  of  the  Hopi  became  known  to  us,  it  was  necessary 
to  transport  these  great  beams  by  human  muscle  alone,  and  to  lift  them 
sometimes  for  six  hundred  feet  up  the  precipitous  trails.  The  main 
beams  of  the  roof  are  usually  of  pine  or  cottonwood,  but  all  trees 
indigenous  to  the  country  are  used  in  house  construction. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  there  is  no  prearranged  plan 
for  an  entire  house  cluster  of  several  stories,  nor  is  there  any  consid- 
eration shown  for  future  additions  or  contiguous  dwellings.  One 
room  at  a  time  is  built,  and  additions  are  made  as  more  room  is  re- 
quired. Therefore  the  single  room  may  be  considered  as  the  unit  of 
the  pueblo,  and  this  is  found  to  be  true  of  the  greater  number  of  pre- 
historic ruins  found  in  this  region,  as  well  as  of  the  living  villages, 
which  are  formed  upon  exactly  the  same  architectural  model. 

AFTER  the  gathering  of  the  building  material  has  been  accom- 
r\  plished,  the  builder  goes  to  the  chief  of  the  pueblo,  who  gives 
him  four  small  eagle  feathers  to  which  are  tied  short  cotton 
strings.  These  feathers  are  sprinkled  with  sacred  meal,  and  are 
placed  one  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  where  they  are 
covered  with  the  corner  stones.  The  Hopi  call  these  feathers  Nakwa 
Kwoci,  meaning  a  breath  prayer,  and  the  ceremony  is  addressed  to 
MasmnvUj  the  sun. 

The  next  step  is  the  location  of  the  door,  which  is  marked  by  the 
placing  of  food  on  either  side  of  where  it  is  to  be.  Also,  particles 
of  food,  mixed  with  salt,  are  sprinkled  along  the  lines  upon  which  the 
walls  are  to  stand.  Then  the  building  itself  is  begun.  Among  the 
pueblo  people,  the  man  is  generally  the  mason  and  the  woman  the  plas- 
terer, but  from  my  own  observation  I  have  found  that  the  women 
often  do  the  entire  work  of  house  construction,  the  material  only  being 
brought  by  the  men,  who  sometimes  assist  in  the  heavy  work  of  lifting 
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the  long  beams  for  the  roof.  While  the  men  are  preparing  the  stones, 
the  women  bring  water  from  the  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa,  also 
clay  and  earth,  and  mix  a  mud  plaster  which  is  used  very  sparingly 
between  the  layers  of  stones.  The  walls  thus  made  are  irregular  in 
thickness,  varying  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches,  and  are  carried  to  a 
height  of  about  seven  or  eight  feet. 

After  the  walls  are  raised  to  their  full  height,  the  rafters  are  care- 
fully laid  over  them,  about  two  feet  apart,  and  above  these  are  placed 
smaller  poles  running  at  right  angles  and  about  a  foot  apart.  Across 
these  again  are  laid  willows  or  reeds  as  closely  as  they  can  be  placed, 
and  then  comes  a  layer  of  reeds  or  grass,  over  which  mud  plaster  is 
spread.  When  this  is  dry,  it  is  covered  with  earth  and  thoroughly 
stamped  down.  All  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  women  also  the 
plastering  of  the  inside  walls  and  the  making  of  the  plaster  floors. 

When  the  house  is  completed  thus  far,  the  owner  prepares  four 
more  eagle  feathers,  and  ties  them  to  a  little  stick  of  willow,  the  end  of 
which  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  central  roof  beams.  No  Hopi  home  is 
complete  without  this,  as  it  is  the  soul  of  the  house  and  the  sign  of  its 
dedication.  These  feathers  are  renewed  every  year  at  the  feast  of 
Soyalyina,  celebrated  in  December,  when  the  sun  begins  to  return 
northward.  There  is  also  an  offering  made  to  Masauwu  in  the  form 
of  particles  of  food  placed  in  the  rafters  of  the  house,  with  prayers 
for  good  luck  and  prosperity  to  the  new  habitation. 

These  ceremonies  completed,  the  interior  of  the  house  is  plastered 
by  the  women,  who  spread  on  the  plaster  smoothly  with  their  hands. 
The  surface  thus  given  is  exceedingly  interesting,  as  the  hand  strokes 
show  all  over  the  walls  and  the  corners  have  no  sharp  angles,  only 
soft  irregular  curves  where  the  plaster  has  been  stroked  down  and 
patted  with  the  fingers.  After  the  plastering  a  coat  of  white  clayey 
gypsum  is  applied,  making  the  room  look  very  bright,  clean  and  sunny. 
Unlike  most  Indian  habitations,  the  interior  of  a  Hopi  house  is  always 
clean  and  fresh-looking.  It  is  generally  bare  of  furniture,  although 
during  the  last  few  years,  tables,  chairs,  and  iron  cook  stoves  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Government,  and  have  been  accepted  by  some  of 
the  more  progressive.  These  modern  improvements,  however,  are 
much  frowned  upon  by  the  conservative  Hopi,  and  are  by  no  means 
an  advantage  from  the  view-point  of  one  who  enjoys  the  artistic 
effect  of  their  primitive  customs. 
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In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  built  a  fireplace  and  chimney,  and  the 
top  of  the  latter  is  usually  extended  by  pihng  bottomless  jars  one 
upon  the  other.  These  chimneys  draw  very  well  and  their  odd  con- 
struction adds  much  to  the  quaint  archaic  character  of  the  house. 
The  roof  is  finished  flat  and  is  a  foot  lower  than  the  top  of  the  walls, 
so  that  the  earth  covering  is  in  no  danger  of  being  washed  or  blown 
away.  Drains  are  inserted  in  the  copings  to  carry  off  storm  water 
and  so  prevent  leakage  from  the  roof. 

After  the  house  is  completely  finished  and  dedicated,  the  owner 
gives  a  feast  to  all  the  members  of  his  clan  who  helped  him  in  the 
building,  and  each  one  of  these  in  turn  brings  some  small  gift  to  help 
along  the  housekeeping  of  the  new  home. 

HOPI  LAND  comes  very  close  to  being  a  woman-governed 
country,  for  the  status  of  woman  in  this  little  republic  has  as 
much  freedom  and  dignity  as  it  possessed  ages  ago  in  other 
tribes  governed  as  communes.  Hopi  society  is  based  upon  the  gens; 
that  is,  upon  the  tie  of  blood  relationship.  It  is  a  society  of  equals 
where  help  is  extended  and  received  in  the  true  communal  spirit.  How 
long  this  will  last  now  that  the  touch  of  civilization  threatens  to  fall 
upon  them,  can  easily  be  guessed.  Among  the  Hopi  the  women  are 
excellent  specimens  of  primitive  humanity.  The  young  women  are 
well-formed  and  strong,  and  of  irreproachable  character.  They  own 
the  houses  as  well  as  build  them,  and  all  family  property  belongs  to 
the  woman,  who  is  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  household.  In- 
heritance, therefore,  is  always  through  the  mother,  and  descent  is 
reckoned  through  the  female  line.  In  spite  of  the  liberty  and  impor- 
tance enjoyed  by  the  Hopi  women,  their  reserve  and  modesty  is  sur- 
prising. They  are  as  quiet  and  shy  as  if  their  lives  had  been  passed  in 
the  utmost  seclusion  and  subjection  to  the  dominance  of  man.  Their 
whole  lives  are  devoted  to  the  care  of  their  children,  and  the  matri- 
monial customs  of  the  Hopi  are  of  a  grade,  which,  if  generally  under- 
stood, might  make  civilized  law-makers  and  writers  of  civilized  cus- 
toms stop  and  think.  It  is  marriage  from  the  view-point  of  the 
woman,  not  of  the  man.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  principal 
effect  of  woman  rule,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  dominated  by 
the  highest  order  of  purity  as  well  as  of  common  sense. 

The  education  of  tlie  children  is  verv^  carefully  considered.     The 
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Hopi  have  no  written  literature,  but  an  almost  boundless  store  of  oral 
traditions,  which  are  handed  down  unimpaired  to  each  generation  in 
turn  and  which  form  the  guiding  principle  of  their  religious  belief 
and  of  their  whole  life.  Every  clan,  and  there  are  a  number  of  family 
clans  making  up  the  various  Hopi  towns,  has  its  ovm  kiva  or  under- 
ground ceremonial  chamber,  entered  by  a  ladder  through  a  square 
opening  in  the  roof,  which  is  but  a  foot  or  two  above  the  general  level 
of  the  ground.  Here  the  education  of  the  boys  is  carried  on,  begin- 
ning at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  They  are  instructed  day  by 
day  in  the  hteratiu-e,  history,  and  myths  of  the  tribes,  the  priests  being 
the  teachers.  Without  writing  and  without  books  the  Hopi  have  an 
extensive  literature,  and  that  the  utmost  accuracy  is  observed  in  its 
oral  transmission  from  generation  to  generation  is  revealed  by  certain 
comparisons  with  the  records  made  by  the  Spanish  explorers  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

IT  IS  an  interesting  thing  to  visit  a  Hopi  home,  for  they  are  a 
friendly  and  hospitable  people,  and  imtil  they  feel  that  they  have 
reason  to  distrust  a  white  man,  their  attitude  toward  him  when  he 
presents  himself  as  a  guest  at  their  door  is  actuated  by  the  most  cordial 
spirit  of  hospitality.  I  well  remember  a  visit  I  once  made,  many  years 
ago,  to  the  home  of  the  Governor  of  the  pueblo  of  Walpi,  in  order 
to  secure  his  permission  to  make  photographs  within  the  limits  of  his 
jurisdiction.  His  home  was  on  the  third  floor  of  the  great  irregular 
pyramid  which  forms  this  pueblo,  and  I  had  to  climb  up  rude  ladders 
and  ascend  many  steps  cut  in  the  partition  walls  before  I  reached  it. 
My  approach  had  been  announced  by  numbers  of  children  playing 
around  the  street,  who,  with  shrill  cries  of  "Bahana,  Bahana"  (white 
man) ,  brought  many  of  the  Hopi  to  their  doorways  to  look  upon  me 
with  good  natured  curiosity.  When  I  reached  the  door  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's home,  two  women  bending  over  their  mealing  stones  looked 
up  at  me  with  smiles  of  welcome,  while  on  the  floor  three  naked  brown 
babies  were  playing  with  a  kitten,  which  they  abandoned  to  stare  at 
me  mutely  with  preposterously  black  eyes,  as  if  they  had  been 
hypnotized  and  were  bent  on  hypnotizing  me  in  turn.  The  women 
were  cordial  apd  laughed  freely.  One  of  them  went  for  the  Governor 
while  the  other  handed  me  a  drink  of  water  in  a  bowl  of  their  inter- 
esting native  pottery.    When  the  Governor  came  from  an  inner  room, 
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I  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  about  sixty,  of  medium  height,  but  magni- 
ficently built.  As  a  race,  the  Hopi  are  models  of  form,  the  pure  air, 
simple  food,  and  constant  exercise  giving  them  perfect  physical  devel- 
opment. The  Governor  was  dressed  in  the  typical  modern  Hopi 
costume  of  white  cotton  trousers,  slit  up  at  the  sides,  and  a  loose  shirt 
draA\n  in  at  the  waist  by  a  splendid  belt  of  silver  disks.  His  long  hair 
was  held  in  place  by  a  narrow  band  of  red  wool,  and  brown,  silver- 
buttoned  leggings  and  moccasins  completed  his  costume. 

I  told  him  I  wished  to  secure  a  room  to  live  in,  to  arrange  for 
Hopi  servants,  and  to  make  pictures.  He  answered  courteously  that 
I  was  welcome  to  stay  in  the  pueblo  and  might  remain  as  long  as  I 
choose;  that  he  would  find  me  a  house  and  arrange  for  his  people  to 
bring  me  wood  and  water,  and  for  a  woman  to  do  my  cooking,  but  I 
must  not  take  photographs,  that  he  could  not  allow.  This  was  a  great 
disappointment,  as  work  among  the  Indians  was  then  comparatively 
new  to  me,  and  I  had  much  difficulty  in  overcoming  his  prejudice. 
Just  at  this  time  dinner  was  announced  and  I  was  invited  to  partake  of 
it.  It  ^^•as  my  first  Hopi  meal  and  I  shall  never  forget  it,  for  it  was  a 
liberal  education  in  many  things,  including  the  evolution  of  cookery. 
We  were  eight  all  together.  The  three  grandchildren,  the  two  women 
I  had  seen,  the  Governor  and  the  grandmother.  The  menu  consisted 
of  mutton  stew,  sweet  corn  on  the  cob,  j^iki  bread  and  corn  pudding. 
The  mutton  had  been  cooked  in  an  iron  kettle  over  an  open  fire  on 
the  roof  outside.  It  was  mutton  stew  without  the  vegetables,  but  it 
was  properly  salted.  The  Hopi  use  salt  and  native  peppers,  but  no 
other  condiments.  We  sat  on  the  floor  and  had  no  knives  or  forks. 
Doing  as  mj^  Indian  friends  did,  I  seized  in  my  turn  a  chunk  of 
mutton  from  the  kettle  and  proceeded  to  eat  it.  How  I  was  to  get 
my  share  of  the  stew,  however,  I  could  not  conceive,  as  licking  one's 
fingers  is  a  sIoav  process  and  inadequately  nourishing.  On  the  floor 
table,  however,  was  a  pile  of  M-hat  looked  like  dark  blue  lead  pencils. 
The  Governor  took  one,  stuck  it  into  the  kettle  and  peacefully  sucked 
until  he  Avas  satisfied.  It  was  simply  sucking — not  lemonade — but 
mutton  stew,  through  a  straw.  Then  he  carefully  proceeded  to  eat  the 
straw.  Sucking  the  stew  through  it  had  softened  and  flavored  it  for 
eating.  I  mastered  the  game  at  the  first  trial,  and  from  that  time 
was  a  devoted  adherent  to  piki  bread,  as  well  as  to  many  other  dishes 
and  customs  of  my  good  friends  the  Hopi. 
{To  be  contimted) 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BEAR:  BY  PAUL 
HARBOE 

AGE  had  tried  harder  than  ever  that  day  to  win.  There 
had  been  the  usual,  the  almost  daily  wrangle.  He  had 
brought  his  every  weapon  into  service,  but  was  over- 
whelmingly outclassed.  His  wife  now  leaned  back 
upon  the  couch,  dramatically,  and  sighed.  The  wild 
gesticulation,  the  fierce  foot-stamping  on  the  uncar- 
peted  rioor,  the  mixed  noises — in  short  all  that  din  of  words  clashing 
with  Avords  and  miscellaneous  sounds  had  wearied  her.  Victory  was 
no  longer  a  glorious  prize;  it  was  of  too  common  occurrence;  it  was 
growing  stale. 

And  Page— Page  took  his  hat,  and  left  the  room.  He  felt  like  an 
unwelcome  guest  in  his  own  house. 

They  had  been  married  for  seven  years.  They  were  a  childless 
couple.  It  was  well  thus,  her  mother  held.  Oh,  her  mother  was  a 
sage.  Nothing  lay  beyond  her  reach;  everything  was  easy,  so  very 
easy!  ^Vhen  she  relinquished  her  daughter — her  only  child — she 
knew  that  he  drank.  She  knew  he  was  a  bear,  and  accordingly  it  was 
incumbent  upon  her  to  tame  and  to  train  him.  However,  she  had 
handled  men,  her  late  husband,  for  instance.  Her  late  husband  was 
a  bear,  too ;  not,  verily,  a  big,  strong,  burly  grizzly  like  Page,  for  he 
had  been  a  small  slim  person  of  no  physical  power  and  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
All  the  same,  from  Mrs.  JSIarston's  point  of  view,  he  teas  a  bear.  IxMiig 
nf  the  masculine  sex. 

So,  on  his  wedding  day,  the  experiment  with  Page  began.  He  was 
tamed  and  trained  by  his  mother-in-law,  who  found  this  occupation 
a  fascinating  pastime,  a  kind  of  sport  difficult  to  leave.  For  a  while, 
her  daughter  was  a  spectator  only.  But  the  game  wearied  her. 
it  dragged  like  certain  novels,  she  thought.  It  lacked  "ginger." 
Hence,  at  length,  she  herself  took  hold  of  the  reins.  Her  mother,  of 
course,  continued  to  flourish  the  whip.  But  two  drivers  to  a  single 
steed  are  sometimes  worse  than  none. 

Page  had  cared  a  little  for  his  wife  the  spectator,  believing  when 
he  married  her  that  she  loved  him.  He  respected  and  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  counsel  of  his  mother-in-law.  In  ^Irs.  ]Marston"s  way 
of  approaching  him  there  was.  now  and  then,  a  note  of  solemn  polite- 
ness that  left  him  with  a  delicate  sense  of  awe.  He  saw  that  it  was 
wrong  in  him  to  drink.  But  if  he  should  stop  taking  strong  liquor  alto- 
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gtther,  he  would  lose  many  friends,  and,  really,  he  was  not  yet  ready 
to  enter  a  new  world.  He  liked  his  home  immensely,  in  the  begimiing; 
it  was  cosy,  cheerful,  elegant.  Page  regarded  it  as  a  magnificent  gift, 
paid  for  by  himself,  while  selected  by  more  competent  hands. 

PAGE  could  not  gi^•e  up  drinking.  \\"hile  his  home  fairly  sang 
with  all  its  beauty,  the  song  somehow  did  not  seem  to  come  from 
the  heart.  It  was  devoid  of  the  emotional  essence  that  might 
have  wrought  inseparable  ties.  In  the  grog  shops  near  his  great  ship- 
building works,  where  dirt-spotted,  ragged  men  drank  and  laughed — 
men  who  were  under  his  charge — he  found  human  values  in  the  light 
of  which  he  discovered,  strangely,  some  of  the  vital  needs  of  his  own 
being;  bare  places  within  his  soul,  gulfs  of  nothingness.  He  liked  to 
frequent  those  noisy  taverns,  not  so  much  to  drink  as  to  hear  the  men's 
stories,  feel  their  interests,  catch  intimate  glimpses  of  their  ways.  Page 
knew  their  language,  their  crude,  unpolished  manner  of  saying  things, 
and  thoroughly  understood  them.  They  all  had  something  to  tell; 
they  were  delightfully  articulate.  Page  marvelled  at  this;  he  had 
nothing  to  relate,  he  thought,  nothing  worth  a  story. 

Certainly,  he  might  ha\e  talked  about  his  great  success  in  life.  He 
might  have  described  his  sure  gradual  rise  from  obscurity.  He  might 
have  spoken  of  certain  sacrifices  the  cost  of  which  haunted  him  now. 
But  he  questioned  the  quality  of  his  success,  the  longer  he  stared  at  it 
the  cheaper  it  looked.  Perhaps  those  hoary  fellows  who  came  too 
•often  to  the  grog-shops  anil  stayed  too  long,  perhaps  their  success  was 
of  a  finer  clay  than  his.  Perhaps  they  could  have  been  rich,  had  they 
desired  wealth,  and  in  the  pursuit  thereof  followed  other  paths.  He 
did  not  know;  money  was  a  subject  they  never  discussed.  Some  of 
the  men  who  came  less  frequently  to  the  grog  shops,  spoke  tenderly  of 
their  wives  and  of  their  cliildren  with  enthusiasm.  In  Page  they  found 
an  eager  listener;  it  was  all  so  romantically  fresh  to  him.  Had  he 
ever  felt  a  desire  to  speak  of  his  wife  with  anyone? 

As  for  the  children — he  had  observed  them  too — those  little  care- 
less grotesque  figures  that  tumbled  about  in  the  gutters  in  summer 
half-naked,  and  in  winter,  painstakingly  huddled  up  in  bundles  of 
cloth,  ran  to  school  mornings,  and  at  noon  carried  dinner-baskets  to 
their  fathers.  It  was  a  long,  long  time  since  Page  had  carried  a 
dinner-basket. 
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And  he  had  been  a  child,  too!  This  consideration  comforted  him 
now.  But  to-day  he  was  a  man.  They  called  him  "prominent,"  "effi- 
cient," "far-seeing,"  they  praised  him  enthusiastically — other  men. 
They  talked  so  much  about  him  and  his  achievements,  but  never  about 
his  wife,  never  about  his  home. 

Why  should  they?  After  all  it  was  of  no  concern  to  them.  Yet 
their  wives,  their  homes,  their  children  were  circles  in  which  they  moved 
with  naive  joyousness.  It  was  the  very  spirit  of  this  interest  that  led 
him  to  their  haunts.  He  was  in  truth,  at  times,  but  a  child  in  the  group 
of  childish  workers;  he  was  only  the  leader  of  the  game.  And  the 
playground  was  his  great  ship-building  works  on  the  shore. 

All  this  his  mother-in-law  knew.  Herein  lay  the  root  of  the  evil 
for  which  there  must  be  some  remedy.  Page  was  uncouth,  eccentric, 
and  he  drank.  If  he  would  but  give  up  that  habit  and  put  an  end  to  his 
familiar  contact  with  the  men!  How  could  he  find  happiness  in  the 
dirty  grog-shops  and  not  in  his  elegant  home?  It  was  ingratitude;  it 
could  be  nothing  else. 

They  had  played  for  him,  and  sung  for  hours  and  hours,  but  Page 
could  not  appreciate  the  music.  It  floated  away  from  his  ear  and 
sounded  like  dim  echoes.  On  watching  his  wife's  fingers  trip  across 
the  keyboard  he  did,  on  rare  occasions,  take  a  certain  sort  of  pride 
in  her  accomplishments,  but  he  could  never  quite  dismiss  the  feeling 
that  they,  the  entertainers,  were  patronizing  him. 

The  trivial  misunderstandings,  the  little  difficulties  and  the  re- 
strained quarrels  all  expanded  in  the  course  of  time,  grew  more  omi- 
nous of  aspect.  After  a  while  the  common  wrangle  came  into  use  at 
Page's  home. 

And  Page  would  take  his  hat  and  go  out,  feeling  like  an  unwel- 
come guest  in  his  own  house. 

IT  WAS  his  birthday;  he  was  forty  years  old.  He  had  just  sug- 
gested to  his  wife  the  plan  of  inviting  a  nimiber  of  his  friends  to 
spend  the  evening  with  them.  His  wife,  half  laughing,  responded 
that  she  had  already  perfected  arrangements  for  a  more  or  less  formal 
reception.  Page  wanted  to  know  who  had  been  invited.  Well,  five 
or  six  of  Mrs.  Marston's  friends,  seven  or  eight  of  her  own,  and  a  few 
of  Page's:  a  wealthy  lumber  dealer,  a  railroad  president,  and  a  certain 
prominent  manufacturer. 
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But  hadn't  she  invited  Ritchie,  and  Collins,  and  Masterson,  and — ? 
Of  course  not!  No!  No!  the  idea!  Who  was  Ritchie  anj-way?  Who 
vras  Collins?  She  did  not  wish  to  know.  A  tired  smile  of  faint  scorn 
overspread  her  face.  Page  said  something  in  a  low  voice,  a  few  words 
uttered  hopelessly  in  suppressed  bitterness.  She  did  not  hear,  she 
was  thinking  of  her  superior  breeding.  She  remained  standing,  not 
listening,  not  even  expecting  any  word  of  reply. 

"Well,  entertain  your  guests  as  you  please,"  he  cried.  "If  I  can't 
have  the  people  here  that  I  want,  I'll  go  to  them." 

He  started  to  go,  but  stoppyed  short  to  gaze  with  a  kind  of  admira- 
tion about  the  room,  at  the  rich  lace,  the  priceless  vases,  the  paintings, 
and.  finally,  at  his  wife.  It  was  aU  verj'  much  like  a  quick  comparison 
of  things.  She  had  been  watching  him  not  without  interest,  and  as  he 
moved  across  the  floor  she  smiled  encouragingly.  At  the  door  he 
paused. 

"You  might,  I  think  you  might,  have  consulted  me,  Helena.  But 
words — words  between  us  are  pretty  useless.  You've  got  the  stronger 
will,  I  suppose,  and  the  straighter  way.  You  didn't  know  it  was  my 
birthday  until  I  told  you  this  morning.  But,  never  mind,  though  a 
word  of  congratulation  from  you — " 

She  had  paled  a  little  and  drew  back  from  the  fear  of  him,  as 
he  surmised.  What,  could  he  have  frightened  her?  She  had  often 
reproached  him  for  glaring  at  her  in  a  weird  way.  He  turned  sud- 
denly, and  before  she  could  express  a  polite  thought  that  had  come 
to  her  mind,  he  was  gone. 

In  due  course,  the  guests  began  to  arrive;  the  wealthy  lumber 
dealer,  the  railroad  president,  the  prominent  manufacturer,  and  the 
friends  of  Mrs.  !Marston's.    Page  passed  their  carriages  in  the  street. 

"Have  a  good  time,  honored  guests,"  he  smiled,  turning  into  the 
alley  that  led  to  the  most  popular  of  the  grog-shops. 

HERE  in  the  gloom  of  the  narrow  passage,  the  real  dismal  sad- 
ness of  his  condition  came  full  upon  him.  He  had  a  home,  but 
he  was  homeless.  He  was  rich,  but  he  felt  like  a  penniless 
vagrant.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  resources,  and  yet  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  harness  the  littlest  ray  of  happiness.  With  every  step  he 
was  drawing  farther  away  from  the  spot  that  had  been,  imaginatively, 
the  goal  of  all  his  endeavor. 
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Suddenly  Page  thought  of  Masterson,  the  reticent,  hermit-like 
Jlasterson,  a  foreman  in  the  works.  Undecided,  he  turned,  quickening 
his  pace,  and  made  for  JNlasterson's  lodgings. 

The  foreman  was  at  home,  and  a  curl_v-haired  little  child  lay  asleep 
on  his  knee.  That  is  \\'hy  ^lasterson  did  not  rise  to  open  the  door,  at 
Page's  knock.  The  ship-builder,  pleasantly  surprised,  smiled,  but 
made  no  sound.  For  five  minutes  the  two  men  sat  perfectly  quiet. 
Then  JMasterson  carried  the  little  girl  into  an  adjoining  room.  When 
he  returned.  Page  averted  his  face  for  a  moment,  before  he  found 
the  courage  to  ask: 

"Whose  is  the  little  girl,  Dick?" 

"Don't  you  know?  Tom  JNliles'.  You  remember  him,  don't  you,  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  he  was.  Killed  in  the  works  last  year.  Ac- 
cident, some  people  said,  I  say  suicide,  for  I  happen  to  know  what  a 
miserable  family  life  the  poor  fellow  was  up  against.  Miserj',  misery, 
and  nothing  but  misery  at  home.  So  I  took  the  kid,  and  I'm  mighty 
glad.    Excuse  me  a  moment," 

Masterson  again  got  up  and  entered  the  bedroom.  Wliile  l>e  was 
gone,  Page  did  not  stir.  But  in  his  heart  many  things  leaped  and  wel- 
tered. AVhat  did  it  mean,  all  this  strange  feeling,  for  the  flow  of  which 
the  pulses  of  his  being  Avere  so  utterly  unprepared?  He  looked  up, 
startled,  Masterson  had  returned. 

"Most  beautiful  sight  I  ever  saw,  Mr.  Page;  Nancy's  face  in 
sleep.  Nothing  like  it  this  side  of  heaven,  and  nothing  finer  there, 
I  guess.    Have  a  look  at  her?" 

The  two  big  men  moved  stealthily  over  the  floor,  Masterson  first, 
and  carrying  the  lamp.  At  the  side  of  the  cot  Page  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  warm  white  forehead  of  the  sleeping  child.  To  his  bewilder- 
ment she  opened,  very  slowly,  almost  painfully,  her  eyes  and  looked 
M-ith  full  security  into  his.  Then  her  lips  moved,  and  she  uttered 
with  the  faintest  note  of  joy:  "Father,"  and  the  next  instant  she  was 
sleeping  as  peacefully  as  before. 

"She's  the  sort  of  kid  you  ought  to  have,  jNIr.  Page,"  Masterson 
ventured  to  remark. 

But  Page  only  stared;  plunged  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  cleared 
his  throat,  frowned  almost  imperceptibly,  bit  his  lip,  and  stared  again, 
straight  ahead,  seeing  nothing. 
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SOME  CRAFTSMAN  CHIMNEYPIECES,  ANY 
ONE  OF  WHICH  MIGHT  FURNISH  THE  KEY- 
NOTE FOR  AN  ENTIRE  SCHEME  OF 
DECORATION 

N  MOST  well  planned  rooms,  the  main  feature  of 
structural  interest  is  the  fireplace,  which,  by  reason  of 
being  the  natural  center  of  comfort  and  good  cheer, 
not  only  dominates  the  construction  of  the  room,  but 
gives  the  keynote  for  the  entire  scheme  of  decoration 
and  furnishing.  Everything  should  lead  up  to  the 
fireplace  as  the  principal  attraction  in  the  room,  and,  naturally,  the 
fireplace  should  be  worthy  of  its  pre-eminence.  Yet  in  many  houses 
which  have  been  planned  without  thought  and  built  in  a  common- 
place way,  the  chimneypiece,  with  its  showy,  flimsy  mantel  and  miserly 
little  fireplace  opening,  is  anji:hing  but  a  feature  of  structural  inter- 
est, and  fails  to  an  equal  degree  to  convey  any  suggestion  of  welcome 
and  home  comfort.  Rooms  maj'  easily  be  redecorated,  but  in  many 
cases  the  hopelessly  commonplace  chimneypiece  seems  to  stand  as  a 
permanent  obstacle  in  the  path  of  any  effective  effort  at  sufficient  re- 
modeling to  change  the  character  of  the  room. 

It  is  because  so  many  rooms  fail  of  interest  and  any  permanently 
satisfying  quality, — for  the  reason  that  they  lack  a  sufficiently  strong 
starting  point  from  which  to  carry  out  a  well  balanced  scheme  of 
decoration, — and  also  because  so  many  plans  for  remodeling  common- 
place rooms  fail  for  lack  of  suggestion  as  to  practicable  ways  of 
bringing  them  into  more  satisfying  shape,  that  the  designs  here  given 
for  eight  Craftsman  fireplaces  are  so  carefully  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. Each  chinmeypiece  as  shown  has  a  distinctive  character  of 
its  own.  Some  are  meant  for  large  rooms,  some  for  small,  some  for 
the  big  geniality  and  homeliness  of  the  living-room,  and  others  for  the 
dainty  finish  of  a  woman's  bedroom  or  small  sitting-room.  Some  are 
of  tiles  in  the  soft  dull  reds  and  milky  greens  and  biscuit  color  that 
form  such  charming  notes  in  the  decorative  scheme  of  a  room,  and 
others  are  of  the  dark  red  hard  burned  brick  that  seems,  after  all,  more 
structural  than  any  other  material  that  can  be  used  for  a  chimneypiece. 
Not  only  are  the  fireplaces  carefully  shown  in  detail,  but  with  each  one 
is  given  enough  of  the  woodwork,  wall  spaces  and  structural  features 
surrounding  it,  to  convey  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  scheme  of  deco- 
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ration  most  in  harmony  with  the  particular  form  of  chimneypiece 
with  which  it  is  associated.  As  will  be  seen  by  studying  the  illustra- 
tions, the  height  of  wainscot,  the  depth  of  frieze,  the  placing  of  seats, 
and  nearly  all  other  characteristics  of  construction  are  dictated  by 
the  height,  form,  and  general  character  of  the  chimneypiece.  Given 
this,  and  it  is  easy  to  evolve  an  entire  scheme  of  decoration  that  will 
be  satisfying.  Of  course,  these  fireplaces  are  not  intended  to  be  used 
only  in  remodeling  rooms.  Their  first  and  principal  use  wouid  be  in 
a  new  building  whose  entire  construction  would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  sort  of  chimneypiece  sho\An  here,  but,  failing  that,  any  room 
can  be  remodeled  at  a  cost  by  no  means  prohibitive  to  a  moderate  in- 
come, if  the  right  idea  can  be  given  and  consistently  carried  out. 

THE  first  chinmey piece  sho^vn  ^^'ould  be  best  suited  to  a  large 
living-room  or  library.    It  is  made  of  Welsh  tiles  in  the  natural 
dull  red,  and  these  tiles  are  framed  into  panels  by  bands  of 
wrought  iron,  which  not  only  define  the  outer  edge  and  the  fireplace 
opening,  but  also  divide  the  tiles  with  one  crosspiece  and  two  uprights. 
The  fireplace,   as   illustrated,   shows   a   basket   grate   supported   on 
andirons,  but  the  grate  might  easily  be  omitted  and  the  andirons  used 
for  logs  as  in  the  other  fireplaces.    The  hood  is  especiallj^  graceful  in 
shape,  having  a  bold  out^vard  spring  at  the  bottom  that  brings  it 
almost  into  a  bell  shape.    It  is  rimmed  with  a  broad  hoop  of  wrought 
iron,  and  the  only  decoration  is  furnished  by  this  band  and  two  lines 
of  copper  rivets.    The  mantel-shelf  is  placed  high  and  is  made  of  a 
heavy  oak  plank  which  extends  to  the  casement  window  on  either  side, 
forming  a  top  to  the  small  bookshelves,  which  are  built  in  and  slightly 
recessed.  The  mantel-breast  projects  twelve  inches  from  the  wall,  and 
the  little  bookshelves  only  nine,  but  below,  on  a  level  with  the  sill  of 
the  casement  window  seen  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  is  another 
shelf,  which  is  of  the  same  depth  as  the  mantel-breast.     This  shelf 
forms  the  top  of  the  tv>'o  small  cupboards  that  appear  at  the  wall 
end  of  the  seats,  and  is  extended  over  the  bookcase  built  in  on  the 
right  side.    The  wainscot  shows  on  the  left,  where  a  ^vi-iting-desk  might 
be  placed.    The  fireside  seats  are  just  large  enough  to  afford  a  com- 
fortable lounging  place  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  sit  by  the  fire  and 
read,  and  the  whole  effect  of  fireplace  seats,  casements  and  bookcases, 
gives  a  homelike  and  inviting  character  to  the  entire  room. 
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Another  mantel-breast  of  tiles  is  seen  in  the  second  illustration, 
and,  while  simpler  in  design  than  the  first,  it  is  equallj'  effective  for 
use  in  a  large  room.  Here  the  bands  of  iron  are  heavier  and  appear 
only  around  the  fireplace  opening  and  at  the  corners.  They  are  fast- 
ened with  very  heavy  copper  rivets,  and  these  form  the  principal 
decoration  of  the  hood,  which  is  made  up  of  separate  sheets  of  copper 
frankly  riveted  together.  A  band  of  wrought  iron  gives  strength  to 
the  hood  where  it  flares  at  the  bottom,  and  the  andirons,  of  course,  are 
wrought  iron.  The  treatment  of  the  walls  on  either  side  is  as  simple  as 
that  of  the  fireplace,  with  a  low  Avainscot  of  oak  and  wall  spaces  eitlier 
of  rough  plaster  or  covered  with  canvas  or  burlap. 

The  third  fireplace  would  be  more  suitable  for  a  smaller  room, 
such  as  a  small  library  or  den.  The  room  is  wainscoted  to  the  height  of 
the  frieze,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  wainscoting  can  now  be 
obtained  in  any  height  desired  at  a  reasonable  price  by  the  running 
foot,  it  is  no  longer  an  almost  unattainable  luxury  to  one  of  mod- 
erate means  who  wishes  either  to  build  or  remodel  a  room  after  this 
design.  The  charm  and  comfort  of  a  room  that  is  all  in  wood  is  hard 
to  equal,  especially  if  the  wood  be  so  finished  that  the  friendly  quality 
of  the  oak  is  fully  revealed  and  the  soft  ripened  color  which  is  a 
blending  of  gray,  green  and  brown  is  made  the  ground-work  for  the 
whole  color-scheme  of  the  room.  In  this  case,  the  space  above  the  pan- 
eling is  decorated  with  one  of  the  English  landscape  friezes,  a  shadowy 
woodland  seen  just  at  twilight,  the  whole  being  a  study  in  soft  dim 
greens  and  browns.  The  chimneypiece,  as  will  be  seen,  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  is  made  of  large  square  tiles  of  dull,  grayish  green,  matt 
finish,  and  banded  with  wrought  iron.  The  simple  hood,  iron  banded 
and  riveted  with  copper,  harmonizes  exactly  with  the  unpretentious 
construction  of  the  mantel,  and  the  shelf  above  is  merely  a  plank  of 
oak. 

In  the  fourth  picture,  oak  wainscoting  for  the  walls  appears  again, 
with  rough  plaster  on  the  ceiling  and  frieze,  and  Japanese  grass  cloth 
in  a  silvery  burnt  straw  color  in  the  wall  spaces.  The  mantel  is  set 
flush  Mith  the  wall,  and  is  of  Welsh  tiles  in  varying  shades  of  biscuit- 
color.  The  brackets  holding  the  oaken  shelf  are  of  cement  in  the  same 
shade,  and  the  hood  shown  here  is  very  shallow,  as  suits  the  wide,  low 
proportions  of  the  mantel.  This  should  be  most  effective  in  a  large 
reception  hall. 
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The  fifth  and  last  of  the  tile  mantels  shown  here  is  meant  for  a 
bedroom.  The  woodwork  of  this  room  is  either  enameled  an  ivory 
white,  or  shows  the  natural  color  of  one  of  the  lighter,  finer  grained 
woods  that  look  best  in  a  room  of  this  character.  The  tiles  of  the; 
mantel  are  of  a  soft,  milky  green,  supported  with  very  broad  bands  of 
WTOught  iron,  riveted  M'ith  copi^er.  The  low  fender  is  also  of  wrought 
iron,  riveted  with  copper,  and  the  hood  is  of  copper. 

WHIT.E  tile  mantels  are  very  interesting  and  beautiful,  for 
the  characteristic  Craftsmax  house  we  lean  rather  toward 
the  rugged  and  simple  brick,  laid  in  black  cement  with  the 
joints  Avell  raked  out.  The  chimneypiece  shown  in  the  sixth  plate  is 
typically  Craftsiian.  It  extends  to  the  ceiling,  with  a  stone  lintel 
just  under  the  beam  at  the  top  of  the  great  copper  hood  that  runs 
from  the  fireplace  opening  up  to  this  lintel.  This  hood  is  perhaps  the 
most  decorative  of  all  the  group  shown  liere.  as,  in  addition  to  the 
framing  and  banding  of  wrought  iron  and  the  riveting  of  the 
separate  sheets  of  copper,  it  is  supported  at  the  top  by  two  large 
straps  of  the  copper  riveted  iron.  In  design  this  chimneypiece  seems 
at  first  glance  not  unlike  those  shown  in  the  first  plate — ^\^th  the 
fireplace  seats,  casement  windows  and  flanking  bookcases,  but  the 
details  are  very  different  and  the  construction  here  is  much  simpler. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  fireplaces  for  a  large  living-room,  where 
warmth  of  color  and  a  certain  massive  generosity  of  form  is  required. 

The  square,  straight  brick  chimneypiece  used  in  so  many  of  the 
Craftsman  houses  appears  on  the  seventh  plate.  Here  the  mantel- 
shelf and  brackets  are  made  of  cement  and  are  very  massive,  and  the 
hood,  like  the  others,  is  of  copper  framed  in  wrought  iron.  The 
built-in  bookcases  appear  again  as  flanking  this  mantel,  and  the  line  of 
the  mantel-shelf  is  carried  around  the  room  by  the  top  pane]  of  the 
wainscot. 

The  last  plate  is  another  brick  chimneypiece  quite  as  simple,  but 
a  little  less  severe  in  form.  Here  the  top  part  of  the  mantel-breast  is 
only  about  half  the  width  of  the  lower  part,  and  the  hea^y  oak  plank 
that  forms  the  mantel-shelf  is  supported  upon  corbels  that  extend  the 
full  width  of  the  mantel  on  either  side  of  the  hood.  This  hood  shows 
the  decoration  of  a  conventionalized  tree  hammered  in  Iom-  relief  in 
copper,   but   otherM-ise   it   is   very   simple. 
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THE  SOCIALIZED  CHURCH,  WHAT  IT  IS 
DOING  FOR  THE  WELFARE,  COMFORT  AND 
HAPPINESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE:  BY  MARY 
RANKIN   CRANSTON 

]0T  even  the  religious  world  has  escaped  the  effect  of 
changed  social  conditions.  The  separation  of  the 
masses  and  the  church  is  a  significant  development  of 
our  time.  This  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  church  which 
has  hitherto  expended  her  best  energies  in  splitting 
hairs  over  useless  things — she  has  been  so  busily  en- 
gaged in  following  the  time  honored  counsels  of  her  human  advisers 
that  she  has  wandered  far  away  from  her  Divine  Teacher  whose  mes- 
sage is  social  as  well  as  spiritual.  It  is  due  partly  to  a  social  situation 
unlike  any  the  world  has  ever  seen,  conditions  which  have  become  the 
touchstone  for  religion,  politics,  education,  economic  questions,  to  test 
them  for  enduring  good,  to  search  out  weak  spots,  to  devise  new- 
methods  to  meet  present  day  needs. 

Because  religious  denominations  as  a  whole  have  feared  the  slight- 
est deviation  from  antiquated  methods,  some  of  the  churches  have 
solidified.  Their  congregations  have  dwindled  to  a  mere  handful  of 
women  and  children,  men  have  almost  ceased  attending  religious 
services,  particularly  young  men  and  workingmen ;  the  latter  not  only 
stay  away,  but  withhold  their  reverence.  During  the  teamsters'  strike 
in  Chicago,  the  pastor  of  a  Methodist  church  needed  a  man  to  haul 
some  lumber.  Wishing  to  give  employment  to  an  out-of-work  man 
he  sent  to  the  union  officials  asking  for  a  union  teamster.    The  request 

was  courteously  made,  but  the  reply  was  "the  church  be  d "  and 

this  attitude  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical  of  the  working  man's  rela- 
tion to  the  church  everywhere. 

When  labor  is  speeded  up  to  the  point  that  a  man  is  exhausted  and 
laid  upon  the  shelf  by  the  time  he  is  forty  years  old,  when  new  inven- 
tions and  combinations  of  capital  force  the  cost  of  living  up  and  the 
chances  for  employment  down,  what  earthly  good  does  it  do  the 
Asorkingman  to  tell  him  of  the  glories  or  the  pains  of  the  world  to 
come?  He  is  now  in  this  world,  his  pressing  need  is  peace  in  it.  the 
chance  for  decent,  upright  living  in  it,  protection  for  his  wife  and 
children,  reasonable  opportunities  for  earning  a  wage  sufficient  for 
their  supjjort. 
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Of  course  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  church  to  see  that  every 
man  has  a  job;  but  it  unquestionably  is  the  church's  affair  to  do  its 
part  to  suppress  social  and  civic  evils  in  order  that  people  may  be  able 
during  the  week  to  live  up  to  the  advice  given  them  on  Sunday. 

While  church  membership  has  but  held  its  own  during  the  past 
thirty  or  forty  years  and  population  has  vastljr  increased,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  conclude  that  the  world  is  growing  irreligious,  for  such  is 
not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  world  is  more  religious  than  it  ever 
was,  but  it  needs,  wants,  and  will  have  a  living  gospel  and  refuses  to 
be  content  with  its  husk  and  shell.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  way  religion 
is  taught,  not  at  all  with  the  gospel  itself,  for  that  is  just  as  true,  as 
vital,  as  spiritual,  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  where  Christ's  message  is 
given  in  its  purity  and  simplicity  the  question  of  how  to  fill  empty 
benches  does  not  exist. 

RIGHT  now  the  churches  have  an  opportunity  for  evangelization 
such  as  they  never  had  before.  Some  of  them  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  are  doing  a  tremendous  spiritual  work  through 
social  forces.  Such  churches  are  called  socialized  or  institutional  be- 
cause they  have  adopted,  in  their  religious  life,  institutions  and  meth- 
ods hitherto  considered  secular.  To  begin  with,  instead  of  holding 
services  a  few  hours  on  Sunday  and  a  prayer  meeting  or  two  during 
the  week,  the  doors  of  the  socialized  church  are  rarely  closed.  The 
church  proper  is  always  open  for  prayer  and  meditation,  the  parish 
house  is  a  center  of  constant  activity,  the  members,  imbued  with  the 
Christlike  spirit  of  fellowship  and  helpfulness,  are  impelled  to  become 
"doers  of  the  Word,  not  hearers  only,"  intent  upon  bringing  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth  by  putting  into  practise  the  teachings  of  the 
risen  Lord. 

The  socialized  church  is  essentiallj^  the  product  of  the  city,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  such  methods  would  not  prove  valuable  in  rural  dis- 
tricts as  well.  The  percentage  of  insanity  is  very  high  among  farmers' 
wives,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  monotony  of  the  country,  coupled 
with  the  constant  drudgery  of  farm  life.  Young  people  either  go  into 
the  city  as  soon  as  possible  or  drift  into  mischief  for  want  of  amuse- 
ment. A  socialized  church  in  charge  of  the  right  leader  would  work  a 
miracle  in  such  places. 

Because  the  fearful  congestion  of  population  in  cities  makes  decent 
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living  difficult,  it  is  there  that  the  socialized  church  has  advanced  most 
rapidly.  The  kind  of  work  undertaken  is  determined  by  its  environ- 
ment. If  situated  in  a  neighborhood  of  fairly  well-to-do  wage  earners, 
its  opportunity  lies  in  the  provision  of  amusement  for  those  who  have 
a  little  money  to  spend  for  pleasure,  but  not  enough  for  the  better  kind 
of  theaters  and  concerts.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  only  undesir- 
able vaudevilles  and  dance  halls  are  cheap  enough  for  the  patronage  of 
this  class.  The  church  fills  a  necessary  and  very  human  need  by  afford- 
ing f acihties  for  pure  recreation  under  proper  auspices.  If  in  a  very 
poor  neighborhood,  whose  people  are  ever  face  to  face  with  abject 
poverty,  the  greatest  need  is  for  industrial  training  and  employment 
for  the  unskilled.  In  the  midst  of  an  mimigrant  population,  educa- 
tion is  clearly  the  need,  for  if  foreigners  are  to  be  assimilated  in  a  way 
beneficial  to  the  state,  the  children  must  learn  the  EngHsh  language 
and  certainly  should  be  taught  the  principles  of  good  citizenship. 

The  sociaUzed  church  goes  into  a  crowded  locality  and  finds  the 
people  with  no  social  life  beyond  door-step  gossip  among  the  women; 
it  organizes  all  sorts  of  clubs,  and  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  general 
public  a  room  for  neighborhood  meetings.  The  corner  saloon  is  the 
only  place  where  men  may  have  a  chat  in  the  evening;  men's  clubs 
are  formed  in  rooms  where  they  may  read,  talk,  smoke,  play  billiards, 
dominoes,  checkers,  and,  in  some  cases,  cards,  find  an  outlet  for  natural 
inchnations  in  a  healthy  atmosphere.  Women  know  little  of  house- 
keeping, and  the  proper  care  of  children,  for  the  tenement  house  baby's 
greatest  danger  is  the  ignorance  of  its  mother;  in  mothers'  clubs  advice 
is  given  upon  all  matters  connected  with  home-making,  sanitation  and 
hygiene.  It  finds  boys  and  girls  loitering  in  the  streets;  musical,  dra- 
matic and  dancing  clubs  are  formed.  By  thus  adapting  herself  to 
present  day  needs,  the  socialized  church  enters  intimately  into  the 
lives  of  the  people,  she  reaches  and  spiritualizes  them,  for  the  every-day 
institutions  are  only  a  means  to  an  end  and  are  never  permitted 
to  obscure  the  real  purpose  of  the  church,  which  is  to  point  the  way  to 
heaven  through  a  better  life  on  earth. 

IN  NOTHING  does  the  modern  church  show  more  progress  than 
in  the  Sunday-school.    Fifty  years  ago  anybody  was  thought  good 
enough  to  teach  a  few  cut  and  dried  precepts  to  inquiring  young 
minds.    To-day  the  progressive  Sunday  school  is  graded,  the  primary. 
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intermediate,  junior,  and  senior  grades  taught  by  trained  instructors, 
some  of  whom  serve  voluntarily,  others  paid  regular  salaries.  The 
management  is  business-like  and  yields  far  better  results  than  the  old 
time  plan  both  in  attendance  and  interest. 

Socialized  churches  ordinarily  have  kindergartens  and  day  nur- 
series for  small  children ;  cooking,  sewing,  manual  training  and  educa- 
tional classes  for  boys  and  girls;  a  variety  of  clubs  for  both  old  and 
young.  Usually  there  is  an  employment  bureau,  sometimes  there  is  a 
dispensary  with  a  competent  doctor  who  may  be  consulted  for  a  nom- 
inal fee  or  none  at  all  if  the  patient  is  unable  to  pay.  One  New  York 
church  has  a  loan  bureau  where  a  j^erson  may  borrow  tide-over  money 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  instead  of  the  exorbitant  charges  of 
,money  lenders.  Frequent  stereopticon  lectures  are  given  by  good 
speakers  upon  topics  of  popular  interest. 

Certain  churches  sjiecialize  in  various  ways  according  to  local  de- 
mands. The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Jersey  City  does  effec- 
tive religious  work  through  recreation.  The  parish  house,  called  the 
People's  Palace  because  it  was  inspired  by  Sir  Walter  Besant's  book 
*'A11  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,"  is  a  new  five  story  and  basement 
building.  It  contains  a  good  library,  club  rooms,  parlors,  an  assembly 
hall  where  weekly  dances  are  given,  and  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
banquet  hall,  a  well  appointed  kitchen  adjoining,  a  theater  fitted 
with  scenery  and  modern  appliances,  even  thunder,  lightning,  and 
wind  storms,  a  bowling  alley,  billiard  room,  rifle  range,  and,  best  of 
all,  a  fine  gj^mnasium  larger  than  any  other  in  the  State  except  the  one 
at  Princeton  University.  An  efficient  director  is  in  charge  of  the  phy- 
sical training  which  serves  as  a  safety  valve  for  much  of  the  growing 
boy's  surplus  energy,  and  has  been  found  an  excellent  antidote  for 
cigarettes,  the  dime  novel,  and  general  mischief.  There  is  a  summer 
camp  at  Lake  Hopatcong,  but  in  going  there  the  physical  director  and 
the  boys  scorn  civilization's  conveniences,  for  instead  of  taking  the 
train,  the  entire  distance  is  traversed  on  foot,  modern  Don  Quixotes 
in  search  of  nothing  more  formidable  than  the  peace  and  contentment 
whicli  may  be  had  from  a  simple  life  in  Gods  pure  air. 

Tlie  ^Morgan  INIemorial  in  Boston  is  in  the  heart  of  a  cosmopolitan 
neighborhood  where  Je\\s  and  Gentiles  are  crowded  in  with  Catholics 
and  Protestants  of  all  nationalities.  Irish,  German,  Italian,  American, 
English,  Chinese,  and  Scandinavian.     It  is  undenominational,  which 
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is  both  its  strengtli  and  its  weakness;  its  strength,  because  behevers  in 
all  creeds,  and  those  who  believe  in  none,  may  find  there  a  church  home ; 
its  weakness,  because  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  any  denomina- 
tion and  hence  receives  little  financial  support  except  from  ^Methodists 
and  Unitarians,  althougli  it  enjoys  the  good  will  of  all.  Its  highest 
endorsement  lies  in  the  fact  that  two  denominations  so  diverse  in  their 
beliefs  can  unite  so  cordially  in  its  work.  Moreover,  Baptists,  Congre- 
gationalists,  Eiiiscopalians,  Jews  and  Catholics  co-operate  with  INIeth- 
odists  and  Unitarians  assisting  the  pastor  as  city  missionaries.  All 
seats  are  free,  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  "color,  clothes,  cash  or 
character,"  the  only  condition  for  admission  is  good  behavior.  For 
the  sick,  aged,  or  infirm,  who  can  not  go  to  church  there  is  a  band  of 
volunteers  who  go  into  tenement  homes,  read  the  Bible,  sing  and 
conduct  simple  services. 

The  co-operative  industrial  work  enables  the  stranger  or  very  poor 
to  obtain  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  through  employment  which 
does  not  pauperize.  x\n  applicant  is  never  turned  awaj',  but  relief  is 
given,  sometimes  by  outside  work,  more  often  through  some  one  of 
the  church  institutions,  where  the  endeavor  is  made  to  train  the  recipi- 
ent's brain  and  hand  so  that  he  may  become  permanently  self-sup- 
porting, if  possible. 

MUTUAL  aid  is  the  underlj-ing  principle  of  the  industrial  de- 
])artment.  For  instance,  one  day  four  persons  applied  for  as- 
sistance, two  men  in  dire  distress,  one  of  them  an  unskilled 
worker  in  need  of  a  coat  to  replace  the  ragged  one  on  his  back,  the  other 
a  shoemaker,  convalescing  from  a  long  illness;  a  woman  asked  for  fuel, 
another  for  shoes  for  her  small  son  in  order  that  he  might  go  to  school. 
The  unskilled  worker  sawed  wood  for  the  woman  who  wanted  it,  who 
in  turn  mended  a  coat  from  the  clothing  bureau  for  him;  the  shoe- 
maker repaired  shoes  for  the  small  son,  for  which  he  received  meals 
and  a  night's  lodging,  and  the  woman  paid  for  his  work  for  her,  by 
doing  scrubbing  for  another  who  was  ill  and  could  not  do  it  for  lierself. 
A  great  quantity  of  cast-off  clothing  is  sent  to  the  church  in  the 
Relief  Bags.  A  well  known  Boston  merchant  gave  a  nvmiber  of  coffee 
bags  Avhich  arc  placed  w ith  people  of  means  who  return  them  filled 
with  old  shoes  and  clothes.  All  garments  are  first  sterilized,  then 
cleaned  and  repaired  by  poor  men  and  women,  to  be  either  sold  to  the 
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needy  or  given  in  payment  for  work  done.  Garments  past  mending 
are  ripped  up,  sorted  and  sold  to  woolen  or  paper  mills,  or  woven  into 
rugs  in  the  arts  and  crafts  department.  There  are  now  five  hand  looms 
in  operation,  making  a  good  beginning  in  a  movement  which  may  do 
as  much  for  the  seventh  and  ninth  ^vards  of  Boston  as  for  the  towns 
of  Deerfield  and  Hingham. 

The  object  of  the  Real  Estate  Department  is  to  attract  good 
tenants,  to  improve  housing  and  sanitation  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
to  afford  property  owners  a  reliable  agency  to  look  after  their  inter- 
ests, particularly  in  preventing  the  use  of  houses  for  immoral  pur- 
poses. 

A  temperance  saloon,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used,  is  conducted, 
called  the  JMen's  Spa  and  Amusement  Room,  filled  everj'  e\ening  with 
men  Avho  would  otherwise  drift  into  saloons  or  Avalk  the  streets.  Here 
a  light,  low-priced  lunch,  tea,  coffee,  and  temperance  drinks,  may  be 
had,  games  are  provided  and  a  piano  for  frequent  concerts.  Every 
Sunday  morning  a  Bible  class  of  the  habitues  is  held  in  the  Spa,  a 
room  where  they  feel  at  home  and  verj'  likely  the  only  place  where 
they  could  be  induced  to  listen  to  religious  teaching. 

Undoubtedly  picturesque,  probablj^  considered  sensational  by  the 
ultra  conservative,  the  Morgan  Memorial's  industrial  features  are  a 
potent  factor  for  good.  They  are  an  incentive  to  church  attendance 
and  serve  as  a  gateway  through  which  a  glimpse  may  be  had  of  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  for  eyes  otherwise  blind  to  spiritual  things. 
Industrial  work  is  done  upon  upright  business  principles,  not  for  profit 
or  for  the  sake  of  doing  business,  but  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  co- 
operative philanthropy  interprets  the  gospel. 

The  Morgan  Memorial  has  more  than  a  thousand  children  con- 
nected with  it,  the  same  number  of  men  and  women  w  ho  neither  need, 
ask.  nor  receive  aid  of  any  kind,  but  who  are  affiliated  with  it  just  as 
the  membership  of  other  chirrches,  and  an  annual  average  of  over  a 
thousand  human  derelicts  through  misfortune,  incapacity,  or  weak- 
ness, who  are  lead  through  industrial  work  or  training,  to  become  self- 
respecting  men  and  women. 
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HE  Halsted  Street  Institutional  Church  in  Chicago  is  situated 
in  a  densely  populated  district.  Within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile 
there  are  fifty  thousand  people,  only  one  in  twenty-six  of  them  ■ 
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American.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  saloons  within  four  blocks 
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of  the  church.  There  are  sixteen  thousand  children  less  than  tifteen 
years  old  with  no  park  or  playground  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
them.  Absolutely  the  only  safe  place  for  these  children  is  in  the  one 
gymnasium  at  the  Halsted  Street  Church. 

^Vhile  much  of  its  social  and  athletic  work  is  among  the  young  it  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  them.  A  large  class  of  tenement  house 
mothers,  under  the  guidance  of  a  physical  directress,  regularly  enjoy 
systematic  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  \\  hich  puts  new  life  into  tired, 
overworked  bodies,  and  minds  sluggish  with  the  constant  strain  of  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

A  working  girls'  lunch  room  and  noon-day  rest  serves  a  plain  but 
substantial  meal  for  fifteen  cents,  or,  if  a  girl  prefers  to  bring  her 
lunch  from  home,  she  is  welcome  to  the  use  of  the  tables,  magazines, 
games,  and  gymnasium. 

The  most  painful  thing  about  social  work  among  people  of  this  type 
is  its  failure  to  reach  so  many  of  them,  a  failure  clearly  brought  out  in 
"The  Jungle"  and  Owen  Kildare's  "My  Mamie  Rose."  The  question 
recurs  to  the  mind  again  and  again,  "Why  did  these  people  in  such 
sore  straits  not  go  to  the  well-known  settlements  and  churches  whose 
very  existence  depends  upon  their  needs?"  ITndoubtedly  it  was  because 
they  did  not  know  that  aid,  which  they  might  have  had  for  the  asking, 
was  so  near  at  hand.  There  is  so  much  misery  in  the  world,  compara- 
tively so  few  agencies  for  its  scientific  relief  and  those  which  are  at 
work  so  heavily  burdened  by  the  pressure  of  life  around  them,  that  it  is 
all  they  can  do  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  people  who  seek  them  without 
going  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  to  hunt  up  others.  The  Hal- 
sted Street  Church  widely  and  wisely  advertises  its  social  features  by 
distributing  circulars  setting  forth  its  advantages  in  several  of  the 
twenty-two  languages  spoken  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Xevv 
York,  has  impressed  its  stamp  upon  both  the  civic  and  religious  life  of 
the  city.  Years  ago  a  tiny  library  was  formed  which  has  become  the 
Muhlenberg  branch  of  the  New  York  Free  Public  Library  system; 
the  infirmary,  whose  modest  beginning  consisted  of  a  few  cots  in  the 
care  of  the  church  sisters,  was  the  foundation  of  St.  Luke's  hospital ; 
the  boys'  choir,  organized  in  1846,  and  the  Sisterhood,  formed  in  1852, 
Avere  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

A  workingmen's  club,  twenty-seven  years  old,  having  for  its  object 
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mutual  aid,  furnishes  medical  advice  to  members  free  of  charge,  to 
their  wives  and  children  for  fifty  cents  a  visit.  Sick  benefits  are  paid; 
at  death  a  member's  nearest  relative  receives  as  many  dollars  as  there 
are  club  members.  If  his  wife  dies,  he  receives  as  many  half  dollars. 
Since  its  foundation  the  club  has  disbursed  more  than  thirty-three 
thousand  dollars. 

As  a  religious  body  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  unique 
in  that  the  best  of  its  social  work  is  done  all  the  year  round  in  a  village 
community,  comprising  five  hundred  acres,  on  Long  Island,  called  St. 
Johnland.  There  the  two  extremes  of  life  are  cared  for,  babies  and  the 
aged.  By  removing  the  helpless  from  the  city,  from  a  harsh  to  a  sym- 
pathetic enviromnent,  the  church  corporation  is  doing  this  part  of  its 
work  in  a  particularly  effective  manner,  for  St.  Johnland  is  a  place 
whose  restful  quiet  becomes  a  beautiful  memory  to  the  young,  after 
they  leave  it  for  the  workaday  world 

The  babies  have  a  new,  modern  house  especially  adapted  to  their 
use,  another  building  houses  forty  aged  men,  eighteen  aged  women 
occupy  a  cottage  built  for  the  purpose  and  Sunset  Cottage  is  a  home 
for  twelve  aged  couples. 

Other  churches  in  New  York  engaged  in  social  work  are  St. 
George's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  Grace,  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
People's  Home  Church,  Spring  Street  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
INletropolitan  Temple.  The  two  denominations  having  the  greatest 
number  of  socialized  churches  are  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presby- 
terian, but  many  Congregational,  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  are 
engaged  in  multiform  social  activities. 

The  conventional  urban  church  has  become  subservient,  to  put  it 
mildly,  to  the  moribund  fortunes  of  this  generation,  and  is  in  danger 
of  permitting  a  golden  muzzle  to  impede  the  fearless  utterance  of  the 
word  of  God.  The  socialized  church,  by  bringing  religious  leaders  face 
to  face  with  life's  stern  verities,  by  disclosing  purity  amid  foul  sur- 
roundings, strength  in  temptation,  generosity  in  poverty,  unselfishness 
in  an  age  of  greed,  is  brushing  aside  false  standards,  breaking  down 
the  barrier  of  worldliness  and  restoring  to  religion  its  former  influ- 
ence. 

When  Christ  walked  on  earth  He  gave  His  message  into  the 
keeping  of  the  lowly.  It  may  be  that  He  is  again  speaking  to  the 
world  through  them. 
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TRAVELING  LIBRARIES:  HOW  FREE 
BOOKS  ARE  SENT  TO  REMOTE  COUNTRY 
DISTRICTS:  THEIR  SIGNIFICANCE  IN  OUR 
CIVILIZATION:  BY    GEORGIA   H.  REYNOLDS 

I  HE  underlying  principle  of  the  present  day  philan- 
thropic movements  in  all  of  their  varying  phases,  is 
that  of  popularizing  education  and  bringing  it  within 
reach  of  every  person. 

Free  scholarships,  lecturers  sent  from  universities, 
improv^ement  of  town  schools,  consolidation  of  country 
schools,  and  rural  wagons  for  the  transportation  of  pupils,  all  tend 
to  bring  education  to  every  one  capable  of  taking  it,  not  even  poverty 
being  allowed  to  interfere.  In  this  broad  scheme  of  altruistic  endea- 
vor books  for  the  home  become  a  feature  of  widest  importance. 

Mr.  Melvil,  the  State  librarian  of  New  York,  was  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  effect  a  systematic  method  of  getting  reading  matter 
directly  into  farm  homes  and  those  of  small  towns.  He  realized  that  a 
part  of  the  people  were  abundantly  supplied  with  literature,  while 
others  living  in  villages  and  rural  communities  had  for  various  reasons 
few  books  and  were  unable  to  procure  more.  These  men  and  women, 
"just  off  the  main  line,"  with  as  many  questions  to  decide,  problems  to 
solve,  and  children  to  rear,  needed  vigorous,  life-giving  books  even 
more  than  those  of  the  cities.  In  1892,  Mr.  Dewey  received  an  appro- 
priation from  the  legislature  for  traveling  libraries ;  a  new  department 
of  extension  work.  He  began  at  once  sending  out  boxes  containing 
fifty,  seventy-five,  and  one  hundred  volumes  to  any  locality  where 
the  people  were  willing  to  form  associations  by  filling  out  a  blank 
form  of  application  carrying  the  signatures  of  twenty-five  taxpayers. 
They  were  called  upon  to  care  for  the  books  and  return  them  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months,  and  pay  a  small  fee  to  cover  the  express. 
The  work  was  an  immediate  and  assured  success.  Requests  were 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  In  three  years,  forty  thousand 
books  had  circulated  and  six  permanent  little  libraries  were  established. 
In  1895,  Michigan  received  an  appropriation  for  traveling  libra- 
ries. The  following  year,  Iowa  and  Ohio  were  given  state  aid.  Ap- 
propriations were  granted  in  1899,  to  New  Jersey,  INIinnesota,  Maine, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana,  for  the  establishment  of  similar  systems. 
Since  then,  Vermont,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Maryland,  and  California 
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have  entered  the  tield.  In  many  of  the  states,  Pubhe  Library  Com- 
missions Mere  created  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ailvice  on  all  matters 
of  organization,  maintenance,  or  administration  of  the  local  pubhc 
libraries,  and  these  commissions  were  also  authorized  to  send  out 
traveling  libraries. 

Previous  to  legislative  action,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
fitted  out  cases  and  attended  to  the  circulation  of  the  books  in  several 
of  the  states.  In  Kansas,  the  women  were  untiring  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  the  libraries,  and  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  passed  authorizing 
them,  the  Federation  donated  three  thousand  books  to  be  used  in  the 
department.  In  Colorado  and  Utah,  the  women's  clubs  maintained 
travehng  libraries  for  a  long  time,  sending  the  books  out  to  the  ranches 
and  into  mining  and  lumber  camps  away  from  the  railroads.  The  sys- 
tem was  started  in  Washington  and  Idaho  through  the  same  source, 
and  women's  clubs  have  carried  on  the  work  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  Georgia,  the  patrons  of  the  books  are  required 
to  form  village  improvement  associations,  by  which  they  endeavor  to 
improve  the  roads  and  lawns,  keep  up  the  fences  and  sidewalks, 
plant  trees  and  flowers,  and  in  every  way  beautify  the  locality  in 
Aihich  they  live.  Ten  years  ago,  the  president  of  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board line  offered  to  carry  the  books  free  of  charge.  Since  then,  they 
have  been  sent  through  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  Georgia.  The  railroad  also  offered  prizes  of  libraries  to 
the  best  kept  up  schoolhouses.  The  books  have  visited  hundreds  of 
little  towns  and  struggling  communities,  where  they  have  proved  a 
benefit  and  a  joy. 

TRAVEI^ING  libraries  were  started  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by 
putting  the  books  on  the  canal  boats.  The  students  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute  carry  them  to  their  own  people,  and  the  Avomen's 
clubs  of  Kentucky  have  sent  them  through  very  isolated  portions  of 
the  mountains,  to  the  "poor  whites."  Books  in  the  traveling  libraries 
shorten  many  a  solitary  hour  for  the  keeper  and  his  family  in  the 
lonely  lighthouse,  and  carry  cheer  and  encouragement  to  the  weary 
workers  in  the  rice  fields  of  Louisiana  and  the  cotton  fields  of  Ten- 
nessee. Traveling  libraries  are  stationed  in  engine  houses  where  the 
men  are  required  to  be  constantly  on  duty,  yet  with  many  leisure  hours 
at  their  disposal,  and  are  also  placed  in  factories  and  jails.    A  young^ 
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man  in  one  of  the  reformatories  said  to  the  hbrarian,  as  he  returned  the 
book  he  had  been  reading,  "If  we'd  had  some  hke  that  in  our  house,  I 
wouldn't  be  here  now."  After  circulating  for  six  months  in  a  village 
or  farming  community  w^here  there  is  a  scarcity  of  books,  "ISIrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  "Rebecca  of  Sunny-brook  Farm," 
"Little  Women,"  and  volimies  of  St.  Nicholas  have  been  returned 
"read  to  pieces;"  while  the  man  who  judges  and  condemns  the  entire 
negro  race  by  the  one  or  two  persons  he  has  known  in  his  locality, 
will  write  for  the  sequel  to  Booker  T.  Washington's  "Up  from 
Slavery." 

New  York  State  has  long  since  been  sending  out  pictures  to  the 
town  and  country  schools — large  reproductions  of  the  famous  master- 
pieces, giving  the  children,  situated  miles  from  museums  and  studios 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  best  in  art.  Many  of 
the  other  states  now  furnish  schools  with  pictures  and  photographs 
for  use  in  the  history  and  literary  work. 

Wisconsin  deserves  special  mention  for  its  traveling  library  de- 
partment. The  first  books  were  sent  out  by  Senator  Stout  to  the 
people  of  his  own  county.  He  contributed  five  hundred  volumes. 
I^ater,  county  systems  were  established  with  a  Library  Commission 
at  the  head.  The  state  is  sparsely  settled  in  parts,  and  yet  books 
have  been  sent  to  the  remotest  districts.  Foreign  books  have  also 
been  furnished  in  localities  settled  by  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Germans, 
and  others.  The  state  libraries  have  proved  so  successful  that  several 
little  public  libraries  have  been  established  as  an  outgrowth.  In  many 
instances  the  furnishing  of  traveling  libraries  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  town  reading  rooms  and  libraries  in  the  community.  An 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  Indiana,  recently:  A  women's  club,  in  a 
town  of  six  hundred  inhabitants,  was  using  one  of  the  collections; 
another  club  sent  for  one ;  arrangements  were  made  for  half  a  dozen, 
by  as  many  associations,  a  men's  club  came  to  the  front  and  offered 
to  pay  for  a  reading-room  and  meet  other  incidental  expenses  for 
a  three  months'  trial.  If  this  proves  a  success,  steps  will  be  taken 
to  establish  a  permanent  library,  with  traveling  libraries  as  an  aid. 
In  another  instance  in  the  same  state,  a  bright,  interesting  woman,  the 
mother  of  two  boys,  hearing  of  the  traveling  libraries,  ^vrote  for 
information  concerning  them.  She  met  all  requirements  and  within 
a  week  a  collection  of  good,  fresh,  readable  books  was  shipped  to  her. 
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the  entire  cost  being  seventy-tive  cents,  the  round  trip  express  rate. 
She  placed  the  books  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  her  home,  made  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  with  chairs  and  a  large  table  in  the  center,  over  which 
was  suspended  a  hanging  lamp.  The  boys  of  the  neighborhood  were 
invited  in.  At  fii-st,  they  were  inclined  to  view  the  surroundings  sus- 
piciously, but  one  after  another  drew  near  and  indiiFerently  thumbed 
the  books.  A^'ithin  four  months,  a  second  library  was  asked  for,  as  the 
one  collection  was  not  enough,  the  report  recorded  that  each  place 
about  the  table  was  occupied  during  the  evenings,  and  often  two  boys 
would  be  crowded  on  the  same  chair. 

^luch  depends  on  the  interest  the  local  librarian  himself  takes  in 
the  books.  A  librarian  on  a  rural  route  in  Indiana  reported  that  when 
he  found  something  in  the  collection  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  a 
neighbor,  even  though  not  a  member  of  the  association,  he  woxild  put  it 
in  his  carriage  and  drive  arovnid  to  said  neighbor  with  it,  or  take  it  to 
the  village  post  office  to  be  called  for. 

INDIANA  is  mainly  an  agricultural  state  and  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  her  books  are  loaned  directly  to  the  farming  districts. 

Seven  hundred  and  sixteen  libraries,  averaging  forty  books  each, 
have  been  sent  over  the  state  in  the  past  two  years,  visiting  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  localities,  w^th  an  estimated  cir- 
culation of  twenty-five  thousand.  In  a  certain  locality  of  forty-five 
inhabitants,  nine  libraries,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty  books  have 
been  in  use  in  the  jjast  three  years.  One  library  is  held  until  another 
is  received  and  ready  to  use  in  its  place. 

The  questions  are  often  asked  as  to  whether  the  libraries  are  returned 
promptly  and  what  the  people  in  the  country  and  villages  like  best  to 
read.  The  books  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  read  and  carefully  han- 
dled, and  always  returned  when  due.  If  a  volume  is  lost  or  damaged 
the  local  librarian  invariably  asks  to  have  it  made  good.  The  circu- 
lation proves  in  all  states  that  the  readers  of  traveling  libraries  are 
interested  largely  in  the  same  books  and  subjects  that  are  in  demand  in 
our  city  libraries. 

The  system  of  loaning  libraries  is  much  the  same  in  all  of  the 
states.  The  majority  of  the  commissions  require  the  signature  of 
from  two  to  five  taxpayers,  with  three  or  four  others  acting  as  oflUcers. 
In  some  states  the  books  are  loaned  free  of  expense  to  the  associations. 
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They  are  sent  out  for  three  months,  with  the  privilege  of  retaining 
for  a  longer  time,  and  are  loaned  to  small  libraries,  reading-rooms, 
womens  clubs,  town  and  country  schools,  Sunday-schools,  lodges, 
granges,  country  clubs,  and  to  homes. 

An  added  feature  in  the  extension  of  traveling  libraries  is  the 
book-wagon.  Books  have  been  carried  directly  to  homes,  off  the 
railroads  or  inter-urban  lines  by  this  means.  The  book-wagon  of 
Hagerstown,  ^Maryland,  is  a  significant  instance.  A  varied  assort- 
ment is  stowed  in  a  w  agon  made  especially  for  this  purpose,  then  with 
a  driver  who  knows  the  country  and  is  a  member  of  the  library  staff, 
knowing  the  books  and  capable  of  assisting  the  readers  in  selection,  an 
inestimable  amount  of  good  is  accomplished.  The  books  loaned  in 
a  locality  are  passed  from  one  to  another;  the  wagon  revisits  the  com- 
munity at  the  expiration  of  two  months  and  gathers  up  the  stock, 
leaving  a  fresh  supply. 

Aside  from  the  effective  work  carried  on  by  the  states,  the  rail- 
roads have  played  a  part  in  traveling  libraries.  Several  years  ago,  the 
New  York  and  Albany  road,  also  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  others, 
established  reading-rooms  and  sent  out  books  along  the  road  for  the 
benefit  of  their  employes  and  families.  Through  a  lack  of  systematic 
administration  they  were  often  lost  and  stolen.  oNIany  of  them  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  railroad  branches  of  the  Young  INIen's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  of  which  there  are  two  hundred  and  twelve  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  now  loaning  them  to  points  along  the  various 
roads,  the  companies  carrj'ing  them  free  of  charge. 

Thus  the  effort  to  get  reading  into  the  farthest  corners  and  poor- 
est hamlets  is  being  extended  and  furthered  by  the  states  and  corpora- 
tions and  individuals.  Professor  Zeublin,  of  Chicago  University,  has 
said  that  the  traveling  library  is  an  ideal  form  of  philanthropy,  be- 
cause "it's  not  carried  on  by  tlie  rich  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  nor  by 
tlie  educated  for  the  uneducated,  but  by  the  people  for  the  sake  of 
the  people." 

Can  we  who  are  surroimded  with  our  books,  "messages,"  as  Kings- 
ley  wTote,  "that  speak  to  us,  arouse  us,  terrify  us,  comfort  us,  open 
their  hearts  to  us  as  brothers,"  estimate  what  rays  of  sunshine  or 
happiness  a  paltry  few  may  have  carried  to  the  man  and  woman  by 
the  lonely  fireside,  in  the  lumber  camps  or  on  the  distant  prairies,  and 
caused  them  to  rise  up  with  new  hopes  and  ambitions. 
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THE    DOUKHOBORS    OF    CANADA-A    COM 
MUNITY    OF    SIBERIAN    EXILES    WHICH    IS 
BEING  BROUGHT  TO  GREAT   FINANCIAL 
PROSPERITY    BY   A    RUSSIAN    CAPTAIN    OF 
INDUSTRY:   BY  KATHERINE  LOUISE    SMITH 


[HE  Uoukhobors  in  Canada,  or  Universal  Community 
of  Christian  Brotherhood — as  their  leader,  Peter  Veri- 
gin,  M'hile  still  in  Siberia,  suggested  that  they  be 
called — have  now  forty-four  separate  villages,  with 
one  to  two  hundred  people  in  a  village,  and  represent  a 
prosperous  form  of  community  life.  AVhen  they  came 
to  America  they  had  nothing.  To-day,  they  have  land,  horses,  food 
laid  up  for  emergencies,  twenty  threshing  outfits,  six  flour  mills  and 
five  lumber  mills.  They  also  have  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop 
in  ever)'  village,  and  run  a  large  brick  yard.  Fifteen  steam  plows 
break  up  the  land  quickly.  The  possession  of  these  labor  saving  de- 
vices is  said  by  those  who  know  Peter  Verigin,  to  be  an  example  of 
his  adroitness.  One  of  the  tenets  of  the  Doukhobors  is  to  care  for 
animals,  and  Avhen  they  suggested  it  was  wrong  to  work  horses  in 
this  way,  their  leader  instantly  improved  the  opportunity  by  advising 
the  use  of  steam  plows.  These  people  are  natural  tillers  of  the  soil. 
They  like  village  life,  have  been  for  centuries  accustomed  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  are  indefatigable  workers.  Their  only  holidays  are 
the  Sabbath  and  Christmas.  Easter  Day  is  not  observed,  "for  Christ 
is  ever  resurrected  in  every  man's  heart." 

The  growth  of  the  Canadian  Doukhobors  is  amazing  to  any  one 
who  has  known  their  history  from  the  start.  Five  years  ago  six 
thousand  of  these  people  came  to  this  country  with  nothing  but  strong 
hearts  and  willing  hands.  They  were  poor,  not  one  in  five  hundred 
could  speak  English:  they  knew  nothing  of  Canadian  customs,  and 
for  two  centuries  had  been  oppressed;  their  property  liad  been  re- 
peatedly confiscated,  their  women  ill-treated  and  their  leaders  con- 
demned to  Siberian  mines.  To-day  they  are  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting communities  existing  in  the  world.  They  do  business  on  modern 
and  approved  methods,  they  issue  financial  statements,  have  co-opera- 
tive stores,  buy  necessities  at  wholesale,  and  are  rapidly  taking  advan- 
tage of  those  usages  and  customs  of  civilization  which  do  not  conflict 
with  their  religious  belief. 
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THE    OLD    WOMEN    AMONG   THE   DOUKHOnORS 
SPIN     THE    YARN     FOR     THEIR    OWN     LOOMS. 


LOOKING     DOWN     A     PEACEFUL 
DOUKHOBOR      VILLAGE      STREET. 

SIFTING      GRAIN      IN      THE      OLD-FASH- 
IONED    WAY  :     WOMEN,     THE     WORKERS. 


DOUKHOnOR     WEAVING    IS    DONE    ON     A     HAND 
LOOM      OF      MOST      PRIMITIVE      CONSTRUCTION. 


IN  HARVEST  TIME  THE  WOMEN  GLEANERS 
TAKE  THEIR  NOONDAY  MEAL  IN  A 
FRIENDLY         GROUP        IN         THE         FIELDS. 


A    DOUKHOBOR   GARDEN,   WITH   THEIR 
FAVORITE         THATCHED         GATEWAY. 


THE    MEN    PLOUGH    AND   SOW: 
BUT        THE         WOMEN         REAP. 


BEATING     FLAX      BY      HAND 
AT    THE    HARVEST    SEASON. 


BREAKFAST  TIME  IN  A  DOUKHOBOR   HOME.     THE 
RUSSIAN   COSTUME  LENDS  A   PICTURESQUE   NOTE. 


THEY   WORK   ALWAYS — THESE  PEASANT   WOMEN, 
EVEN      WHEN      VILLAGE     GOSSIP      LURES      THEM. 


THESE  EXILED  RUSSIAN  PEASANTS  DO  BEAUTIFUL 
EMBROIDERY.  IT  IS  A  RECREATION  TO  THEM 
AFTER     A     MORNING     AT     WORK     IN     THE     FIELDS. 
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Without  doubt  this  change  of  attitude  is  largely  due  to  Verigin, 
who  is  a  veritable  captain  of  industry,  well  calculated  to  be  a  leader, 
and  tactful  in  persuading  his  people  to  adopt  new  labor  saving 
devices  and  progressive  measures.  No  one  can  see  Verigin  without 
being  impressed  by  the  man's  capabilities  and  the  conviction  that  he  is 
a  remarkable  character.  He  is  an  active  manager,  a  worker  as  well 
as  director,  and  though  it  is  impossible  outside  the  sect  to  discover  his 
tribal  or  hereditary  right  to  lead,  or  to  understand  their  belief  in 
his  divine  origin — which  many  of  his  followers  affirm — every  one  who 
sees  Verigin  is  convinced  of  his  power  and  his  influence  among  the 
Doukhobors. 

Whatever  his  life  may  have  been  in  youth,  or  howe\  er  he  obtained 
his  present  position  as  head  of  this  sect,  to-day  he  is  physically  and 
mentally  well  equipped  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  He  is  fully  six  feet  in 
height,  broad  shouldered,  deep  chested,  well  built.  He  has  a  swarthy 
complexion,  a  strong  but  kind  face,  wears  a  moustache  and  his  hair  is 
growing  thin.  His  personal  appearance  is  pleasing,  but  it  is  his 
mentality  and  ability  to  guide  the  ignorant  Doukhobors  that  arouses 
admiration.  He  came  to  Canada  when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion, with  their  ncAv  life  hardly  started,  their  settlements  scarcely 
formed,  and  disintegration  imminent.  With  triumphant  bugle  call  he 
rallied  his  army  and  led  it  to  Aictory.  Verigin  reveals  in  his  con- 
versation a  bright,  keen,  active  mind,  fully  competent  to  deal  with  the 
prol)len!S  of  his  people.  Though  he  talks  iprankly,  one  is  conscious  that 
he  sjjeaks  with  discretion,  and  keeps  in  reserve  what  he  may  think  it 
unwise  to  impart.  He  is  well  read,  masterful  without  being  arrogant, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  tactful.  After  meeting  him  one  does  not 
Avonder  at  his  power  and  influence,  nor  at  its  lasting  through  the  years 
that  he  was  in  captivity. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  Doukhobor  doctrines  are  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  this  young  man.  who  managed  to  keep  in  touch  with 
his  people  Avliile  in  Siberia.  Possessing  some  education  Avhen  he  was 
banished,  he  met  followers  of  Tolstoi  eai'ly  in  his  prison  life,  and  from 
them,  from  reading  the  philosopher's  works,  and  from  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Russian  sage,  he  became  imbued  with  Tolstoi's 
ideas  and  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  As  a  result  he  sent  mes- 
sages by  Doukhobors  who  managed  to  keep  in  communication  with 
him.  and  advised  his  followers  not  to  carry  arms,  to  give  up  meat. 
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not  to  use  intoxicants  or  tobacco,  and  to  live  a  community  life.  As 
most  of  these  precepts  were  in  accord  M'ith  the  former  teachings  of 
the  sect,  his  suggestions  were  readily  accepted  by  his  devoted  people. 

VERIGIN  reached  Canada,  after  his  release  from  Siberia,  at  a 
critical  time.  It  was  just  after  "The  Pilgrimage,"  when  the 
Doukhobors  had  left  home,  stock,  and  all  belongings  behind  and 
started  toward  Winnipeg.  The  results  of  this,  to  others,  crazy  move- 
ment are  well  known.  The  Canadian  government  was  obliged  to  in- 
terfere, the  mounted  police  saved  the  horses  and  cattle  from  starva- 
tion, and  by  persuasion  and  force  the  deluded  people  were  sent  back  to 
their  villages.  At  the  time,  they  accounted  for  the  hegira  by  saying 
they  took  the  Bible  literally,  and  "did  not  Christ  say  to  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow  and  that  material  things  were  of  no  account?"  AVhat- 
ever  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  psychic-religious  mania,  whether  it  was 
sincere,  or,  as  some  affirm,  an  effort  to  meet  Verigin,  who  they  had 
heard  would  reach  them  about  that  time,  the  fact  remains  that  since 
the  advent  of  their  leader  these  Russian  peasants  have  made  only  one 
similar  attempt  at  a  pilgrimage,  and  that  was  promptly  stopped  by 
Verigin. 

On  reaching  Canada,  Verigin  organized  the  disrupted  conmiuni- 
ties,  put  them  on  a  paying  basis,  acting  with  promptness  and  decision. 
The  Doukhobors,  perhaps  from  long  persecution,  are  a  silent  people 
and  reluctant  to  tell  how  they  are  governed ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
Verigin  has  an  immense  power  over  them,  that  they  expect  to  do  as 
he  suggests,  and  that  they  recognize  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
follow  his  advice.  There  is  no  doubt  but  his  task  in  Canada  has  been 
a  hard  one,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  he  has  approached  it  tactfully. 
Canadian  lands  are  rich,  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  the  Douk- 
hobors own  fine  tracts.  Since  their  leader  has  succeeded  in  centraliz- 
ing their  labor  and  holding  the  men  together,  their  lands  have  become 
some  of  the  most  productive  in  the  XorthAvest.  That  he  is  capable 
of  handling  the  six  thousand  peasants,  many  of  whom  do  not  read  or 
MTite,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  confusion  and  waste 
that  greeted  him  on  his  arrival  in  the  face  of  discouragements,  such 
as  neglected  cattle  and  the  destruction  of  food  and  clothing,  in  one 
year  after  assuming  the  helm  he  was  able  to  present  a  report  far  from 
discouraging,  and  systematic  in  every  detail. 
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When  Verigin  reached  his  fanatical  countrymen,  he  persuaded 
them  to  choose  capable  men  for  a  community  council,  to  continue  their 
self-government,  and  to  select  a  certain  number  of  men  besides  him- 
self to  be  head  of  affairs.  In  this  waj^  he  obtained  the  advice  of  those 
familiar  with  conditions,  and  was  able  to  appoint  a  competent  corps 
of  assistants.  Each  man  does  his  share  toward  the  property  getting, 
and  even  the  children  earn  money  by  digging  roots  and  herbs,  and 
turn  it  into  the  exchequer.  Verigin  is  custodian  of  the  public  trust, 
and  by  his  practical  methods,  high  ideals  and  understanding  of  his 
people's  peculiarities,  has  so  far  proven  himself  more  than  worthy. 
As  there  are  so  many  Doukhobors,  it  is  evident  they  can  provide 
largely  for  themselves  without  outside  help.  They  buy  at  wholesale, 
grind  their  own  flour,  and  in  every  possible  way  conduct  business  so 
that  financial  returns  will  come  back  to  them  instead  of  to  other 
parties.  In  this  way,  and  with  a  committee  attending  to  the  com- 
munity funds,  they  have  developed  the  largest  experiment  in  pure 
communism  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 

NOTHING  can  be  more  convincing  of  the  present  success  of 
this  community  life  than  a  glance  at  one  of  the  reports  handed 
in  at  the  general  meeting.  Two  men  and  one  woman  delegate 
are  always  sent  from  each  village,  as  well  as  the  men  who  hold  offices 
in  the  settlement.  The  meeting  is  opened  Avith  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  ends  with  the  singing  of  psalms,  but  the  business  questions  are 
discussed  thoroughly,  and  all  items  of  expenditure,  from  small  inci- 
dentals up,  are  accounted  for.  The  reports  of  these  meetings,  which 
are  in  quaint,  archaic  English,  would  make  a  modern  bookkeeper 
wonder  at  their  accuracy.  For  instance,  at  the  last  meeting,  held  in 
February,  1906,  at  the  village  of  Xadeshda,  the  account  shows  that 
the  Doukhobors  purchased  over  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
goods,  but  by  buying  at  wholesale  effected  a  saving  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  report  then  goes  on  to  state  that  sauce  pans 
that  retailed  for  one  dollar  were  obtained  for  sixty  cents,  twelve  cent 
prints  were  bought  for  eight  cents,  etc.  The  cash  account  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  a  satisfactory  statement,  for  the  income  of  the 
community  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  dollars,  and  their  expenditures  to  half  a  million.  The  sun- 
dries account  shows  modern  up-to-date  methods,  and  among  other 
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things,  the  repayment  of  a  loan  by  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America,  amoimting  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  meeting  ended  with  an  appeal  to  the  women  present  to  tell 
the  women  in  the  villages,  "to  be  imbued  with  the  sentiment  of  high 
duties  as  mothers  of  manhood;  to  commence  in  future  to  ennoble  man, 
as  by  nature  itself  women  in  character  are  much  softer  than  men. 
They,  men,  in  daily  life  are  moving  amid  rougher  surroundings,  doing 
hard  work,  hauling  timber,  and  suffering  from  winter  cold,  and 
there  is  no  Avonder  that  the  character  of  men  is  much  ruder  than  that 
of  women.  It  is  very  desirable  that  when  men  will  return  from  their 
outdoor  work,  women  should  give  them  solace  and  good  comfort  in 
their  homes."  This,  after  the  meaning  of  community  life  had  been 
expressed  as  first,  "spiritual  fellowship  and  meekness  between  men, 
in  which  people  are  understanding  great  gentleness,"  and  second, 
"material  profit." 

Truly  an  odd  business  meeting  in  the  year  of  grace,  1906.  And 
held  by  a  bod}^  of  people  who  onljf^  a  few  years  ago  conducted  a 
"nudity  parade,"  and  abandoned  all  they  possessed  in  a  fit  of  religious 
frenzy.  Nothing  shows  more  plainly  the  power  Verigin  has  over 
them.  The  working  day  of  the  Douklaobors  is  from  five  in  the  morn- 
ing until  eight  in  the  evening,  but  this  is  divided  into  three  shifts  of 
five  hours  each.  One  set  of  men  and  horses  go  to  work  at  five,  stop- 
ping at  ten  for  five  hours  rest,  while  another  shift  continues  the  work. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  first  shift  resumes  work  and  continues 
until  eight  in  the  evening.  This  makes  one  shift  do  ten  hours'  work, 
while  the  other  does  five  hours,  but  the  heavy  and  light  shares  are 
taken  alternatively  every  other  day. 

Many  Doukhobors  are  employed  in  building  railroads,  and  the  re- 
cent impetus  in  railroad  construction  throughout  Canada  has  afforded 
favorable  opportunities.  Every  summer  they  take  large  railroad  con- 
tracts and  the  executive  committee  provides  scrapers,  wheel-barrows, 
shovels,  and  other  equipment  for  the  purpose.  In  working  on  rail- 
roads the  men  live  in  camps,  and  are  accompanied  by  enough  women 
to  do  the  sewing  and  washing.  The  camps  are  pitched  in  a  convenient 
spot  and  are  well  equipped  with  sleeping  tents,  store  tents,  kitchens, 
blacksmith  shops  and  stables.  All  cooking  is  done  by  men  in  primitive 
brick  ovens  after  the  fire  has  been  removed.  Coke  is  largely  used  and 
is  made  by  biu'ning  Balm  of  Gilead  poles  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Doukhobor's  domestic  methods  are  crude,  but 
they  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  more  modern  appliances.  Their 
method  of  communitj'  life  makes  work  on  the  railroads  comparatively 
easy.  This  was  especially  true  when  they  first  arrived  in  Canada. 
They  were  without  means,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  men  should 
leave  their  land  and  earn  enough  money  to  purchase  the  necessities 
of  life.  It  was  difficult  for  one  man  to  go  any  distance  and  leave  an 
unprotected  family  in  an  unsettled  country.  In  a  large  community, 
a  division  could  be  made  whereby  a  thousand  men  or  so  could  be 
away  on  railroad  construction  and  as  large  a  number  stay  at  home 
to  work  the  land,  put  in  the  crops,  and  build  houses.  Those  who  were 
away  earned  money  for  communal  supplies  and  eatables,  and  the 
work  and  profits  were  thus  about  equally  divided. 

THE  Doukhobors  built  their  own  mud  or  log  houses,  and  the 
communal  stables,  of  which  there  are  one  or  more  in  each  village 
for  the  horses,  cattle,  and  hens.  Early  in  their  Canadian  life, 
they  were  joined  by  the  wives  and  children  of  two  hundred  men  who 
had  been  exiled  in  Siberia.  These  were  taken  care  of  by  the  commu- 
nity until  the  men  were  liberated,  when  they  at  once  came  to  Canada. 
If  individualism  had  been  practised,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  might 
have  become  of  these  fugitives.  So  far,  this  religious  sect  has  not 
made  much  advance  in  education.  Verigin  gives  as  a  reason  that  "the 
first  duty  of  the  Doukhobors  when  they  arrived  was  not  to  teach 
their  children  to  read,  but  to  get  food  for  them."  ]Money  has  been 
offered  them  to  assist  in  this  work,  and  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  have  been  attracted  toward  them  by  many  similarities  in  their 
beliefs,  have  several  times  suggested  sending  teachers.  Such  proffers 
have  been  refused  on  the  ground  that,  "It  is  against  our  principles  to 
accept  charity,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  accept  a  sum  for  the  purpose 
of  building  schools  without  seeing  our  way  clear  to  repay  it."  Quaker 
nurses  have  been  among  these  people  for  some  time,  and  recently 
Verigin  has  announced  that  he  thought  they  were  in  a  financial  con- 
dition where  it  would  be  best  to  start  buildings  which  could  be  used 
either  for  school  or  church,  and  to  engage  teachers. 

Growing  out  of  the  religious  tenet  that  they  must  not  eat  flesh,  is 
the  desire  to  care  well  for  animals.  The  horses  used  in  connection 
with  railroad  construction  are  kept  in  the  best  of  condition.    Their 
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coats  are  glossy,  and  one  man  is  constantly  employed  to  chop  and  pre- 
pare their  food.  One  of  the  topics  discussed  at  a  recent  business  meet- 
ing was  the  care  of  animals,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  as 
they  did  not  kill  animals  for  food,  they  should  treat  them  as  well  as 
possible.  Cows  should  have  light,  dry  quarters ;  work  horses  should  not 
draw  heavy  loads,  and  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  stables  in  winter 
if  it  was  colder  than  thirteen  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Altogether,  these  Doukliobors  are  a  strange  people;  a  sect  dating 
from  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  holding  leligious 
views  which  at  one  time  set  them  in  a  frenzy,  and  at  another  tend  to 
set  them  apart  and  to  make  them  appear  as  the  most  Christ-hke 
people  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  define  their  reli- 
gious belief,  for  they  are  illiterate  peasants,  have  no  creed  or  writings, 
and  their  unwritten  belief  is  handed  down  much  like  the  Sagas.  Orest 
Novitsky,  who  made  a  careful  study  of  their  religion,  divides  it  into 
twelve  essential  tenets,  the  purport  of  which  is  that  they  are  "led  by 
the  Spirit,"  and  "that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  It  can  be 
said  that  without  priests  they  have  a  religion,  with  no  pohce  they  have 
little  crime,  without  lawyers  they  settle  disputes,  and  without  "frenzied 
financiers"  they  have  thriven  as  regards  this  world's  goods. 

As  the  Doukhobors  wait  until  the  spirit  moves  them  before  they 
speak  in  church,  the  service  is  usually  long,  and  frequently  lasts  from 
four  A.  M.  to  eight  A.  M.  The  ceremony  is  very  interesting  to 
strangers,  and  consists  largely  of  recitations  given  by  the  men,  who 
are  prompted  by  the  women.  Before  they  close,  the  men  bow  to  the 
women,  kiss  each  other,  and  then  turn  around  and  bow  to  the  women 
again.  Then  the  women  do  the  same  to  each  other  and  bow  to  the 
men.  It  seems  an  interminable  process,  this  round  of  kissing  and 
bowing,  but  that  they  look  upon  a  kiss  as  a  bond  of  amity  is  shown 
by  their  kissing  each  other  before  meals  instead  of  saying  grace.  The 
opinion  of  the  old  men  in  the  community  is  much  valued,  and  after 
church  it  is  their  custom  to  congregate  to  discuss  affairs  and  to  read 
aloud  letters  from  relatives  who  are  exiled  in  Siberia.  The  life  of 
the  Doukhobors  is  of  the  simplest.  When  they  work  on  the  railroad 
they  have  no  "boss"  or  section  man,  and  they  work  so  incessantly  that 
they  resemble  a  hive  of  bees.  They  show  great  capacity  for  road 
building,  bridge  making,  and  handling  large  cuts  and  grades  so  that 
their  railroad  work  is  accurate  and  lasting.    This,  with  the  wonder- 
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f ul  fertility  of  Canadian  soil,  has  enabled  them  to  pay  off  loans  and  to 
get  a  good  start.  Some  of  the  sect  are  separated  from  the  main  colony 
and  are  living  in  Prince  Albert  district,  but  Verigin  hopes  to  obtain 
land  so  that  all  the  Doukhobors  in  Canada  will  be  in  one  section. 

One  thing  is  obvious,  and  that  is  that  they  look  to  a  leader,  and 
according  to  whether  that  leader  is  capable  or  incapable,  good  or  bad, 
they  will  flourish.  They  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  head  who  has  so 
far"  been  able  to  cope  with  the  problems  presented  by  these  erratic 
people  in  a  strange  land.  There  are  those  who  assert  that  the  Doukho- 
bors are  clannish,  that  years  of  persecution  have  made  them  deceitful, 
and  that  they  frequently  do  what  they  affirm  they  will  not  do. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  changes 
that  years  in  a  new  country  will  make.  Verigin,  during  the  time  he 
spent  in  Siberia,  where  he  was  thrown  in  with  men  of  liberal  views 
and  education,  developed  remarkably;  yet  it  is  apparent  that  many 
of  his  Tolstoi  views  have  proved  impracticable  since  he  has  taken  the 
reins  of  the  community.  Again,  he  shows  an  incMnation  to  like  and 
accept  modern  ideas,  many  of  which  would  conflict  with  the  precon- 
ceived notions  of  his  people ;  but  it  is  an  open  question  if  he  will  allow 
any  changes  which  will  affect  his  position  as  leader,  and  whether  he 
will  not  insist  that  they  shall  always  be  a  people  apart.  In  a  recent 
interview  he  stated  that  though  a  Doukhobor  might  marry  an  out- 
sider, he  would,  in  doing  so.  be  virtually  giving  up  his  religion,  for, 
according  to  fundamental  jjrinciples  of  the  sect,  a  Doukhobor  might 
not  destroy  life,  and  no  true  Doukhobor  could  live  in  a  home  where 
meat  was  cooked  or  tobacco  used. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Verigin  has  a  hard  task  before  him, 
for  in  many  ways  the  community  religion  does  not  conform  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  a  country.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce.  There  is  almost  no  prostitution  among  them,  yet 
they  feel  reluctant  about  registering  marriages.  When  they  first 
came  to  Canada,  they  objected  to  making  entry  for  their  homesteads, 
in  accordance  witla  Canadian  laws,  and  protested  against  registering 
births  and  deaths.  They  are  sincere,  but  ignorant.  They  have  faced 
complex  problems,  and  are  liable  to  come  in  contact  with  others,  from 
their  ])eculiar  views  and  attempt  at  community  Hfe. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  EMOTIONAL  ART: 
A  STUDY  OF  THE  WORK  OF  GERTRUDE 
KASEBIER :  BY  GILES  EDGERTON 

"HOTOGRAPIIY  as  an  emotional  art  is  one  of  the  in- 
teresting discoveries  that  the  twentieth  century  has 
forced  ujjon  us,  for  the  Secession  photographers  here  in 
America  have  made  the  jjhrase  "mechanical  process," 
as  applied  to  the  camera,  show  ignorance  in  the  critic 
rather  than  limitation  of  the  instrument.  It  is  now 
acknowledged  that  Secession  photography  is  in  its  way  strongly  crea- 
tive, inasmuch  as  it  reproduces  conditions  mellowed  by  the  imagination 
and  saturated  with  the  quality  of  the  artist,  just  as  a  Chase  portrait 
is  a  creation,  or  a  Tryon  landscape  is  a  work  of  individuality.  Ger- 
trude Kasebier,  who  is  one  of  the  original  secessionists  from  conven- 
tional methods  of  photography,  distinctly  belongs  to  this  class  of 
emotional  artists,  because,  in  every  photograph  which  she  takes,  she 
is  expressing  her  own  temperament  and  life  as  it  has  reached  her 
through  her  imagination  and  through  her  growing  understanding  of 
humanity. 

Creative  art  demands  that  the  artist  should  knoAv  life,  either  by 
experience  or  by  inspiration,  and  this  knowledge  of  life  must  develop 
a  profound  sympathy  with  humanity.  The  technical  method  of  ex- 
pression may  be  whatever  the  artist  Avishes,  whatever  seems  the 
simplest  process.  There  is  not  a  variety  of  creative  arts;  there  is 
imagination  and  impulse  to  create  and  a  variety  of  methods.  The 
past  few  years  have  proved  that  photography  is  one  of  these  methods, 
and  Mrs.  Kasebier  has  done  much  to  establish  this  method  on  a  basis 
with  the  older  and  more  significant  arts.  She  began  doing  this  by 
living,  in  a  largely  comprehensive  way,  life  as  it  came  to  her ;  by  hav- 
ing the  temperament  that  felt  all  its  joys  and  its  agonies;  that  was 
attuned  to  the  utmost  subtiltj^  and  resented  equally  all  banality.  Later 
was  born  in  her  the  great  need  of  expressing  what  had  been  experi- 
enced ;  then  technique  was  acquired  and  the  creative  impulse  found  its 
channel.  That  this  channel  proved  to  be  the  camera  rather  than  the 
palette  or  a  musical  instrument  or  a  bit  of  wax,  did  not  change  the 
quality  of  the  imagination  which  moved  through  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  ISIrs.  Kasebier  first  painted  portraits,  but  felt  it  to  be  for  her 
talent  a  less  significant  medium  than  photography  and  has  actually 
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From    a    Photograph    by    Gertrude    Kiisebier. 


"real  motherhoob."    from   the 
series  of  motherhood  pictures 


"the  manger."  from  the  series 
of  motherhood  pictures. 


From   a  Photograph    by   Gertrude   Kiisebi 


"blessed  art  thou  among  women." 
from  the  series  of  motherhood 
pictures. 


Vlwtvgiaph    by    Gertrude   Kasebie 


"THE     HERITAGE     OF     MOTHERHOOD."      FROM 
THE      SERIES      OF      MOTHERHOOD      PICTURES 


From    a    Photograph 


STANFORU  WHITE.  "THE  MAN 
FUNDAMENTAL  KINDNESS  A 
GREAT   ACHIEVEMENT." 


From    a    Photagrafli    by    Gertrude    Kaxeh 


AN     INDIAN     PORTRAIT, 
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done  greater  work  with  her  camera  than  she  ever  did  with  her  brush. 
She  lived,  and  then  studied,  and  then  achieved,  which  is  the  natural 
process  for  the  development  of  creative  art,  and  of  these  three  stages 
of  growth  the  method  of  expression  is  the  least  significant.  Possibly 
the  greatest  joy  for  an  artist  is  to  be  found  where  the  method  is  more 
or  less  undeveloped,  where  it  can  be  enlarged,  and  where  something  of 
creation  goes  into  the  mechanical  side  of  expression.  It  would  seem 
that  there  was  but  little  further  opportunity  for  variation  in  painting 
or  music,  although  in  recent  years  jNIonet  has  enlarged  our  field  in  one 
direction  and  Richard  Strauss  in  another;  but  the  people  who  have 
dealt  with  the  camera  during  the  last  few  years  have  all  but  originated 
a  new  method  of  expression.  It  is  an  interesting  experience  in  life 
to  an  artist  when  the  medium  and  the  art  have  grown  side  by  side. 
Yet  the  medium  ever  remains  but  a  necessary  detail  which  should 
never  be  confused  with  art  itself;  for  art  must  come  out  of  nature. 
And  the  price  exacted  from  hfe  for  admitting  workers  into  an  in- 
timacy is  that  they  express  her  vividly,  emotionally,  heart-breakingly, 
perhaps,  but  truly  at  any  cost.  Thus  is  art  created.  To  be  an  artist 
is  to  suffer  through  nature,  and  to  think  suffering  a  little  price  for 
great  emotional  opportunity.  Each  man  makes  good  according  to 
his  own  method.  He  expresses  his  interest  in  life,  in  what  he  has  ex- 
perienced, in  the  way  which  best  suits  him  personally. 

A  FTER  studying  six  years  to  become  a  portrait  painter,  overcom- 
r\  ing  almost  unsurmountable  difficulties  to  adjust  her  work  to  her 
home  duties,  and  at  last  arranging  matters  so  that  she  could 
see  what  Paris  had  to  give  her,  just  by  chance  Mrs.  Kasebier  discovered 
that  the  camera  afforded  her  the  widest  field  of  expression  for  what 
she  had  found  in  life,  and  without  any  hesitation  she  promptly  re- 
liiKiuished  the  "north  light"  for  the  "dark  room."  The  point  of  viev.- 
of  the  world  at  that  time  toward  photography  as  a  mechanical  process 
without  relationship  to  great  art  held  no  significance  for  her.  She 
knew  that  when  she  was  taking  a  photograph  she  was  realizing  an 
opportunity  for  big  expression,  for  getting  the  utmost  from  her  sitter, 
for  accomplishing  the  utmost  that  siie  could  in  life,  and  so  she  devoted 
her  time  to  making  portraits  in  this  way  rather  than  in  any  other, 
regardless  of  the  work  she  had  done  to  perfect  herself  in  portrait 
y)ainling. 
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To  quote  Mrs.  Kasebier's  own  words,  "I  am  now  a  mother  and  a 
grandmother,  and  I  do  not  recall  that  I  have  ever  ignored  the  claims 
of  the  nomadic  button  and  the  ceaseless  call  for  sympathy,  and  the 
greatest  demand  on  time  and  patience.  My  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren, have  been  my  closest  thought,  but  from  the  first  days  of  dawn- 
ing individuality,  I  have  longed  unceasingly  to  make  pictures  of  peo- 
ple, not  maps  of  faces,  but  pictures  of  real  men  and  women  as  they 
know  themselves,  to  make  likenesses  that  are  biographies,  to  bring  out 
in  each  photograph  the  essential  personality  that  is  variously  called 
temperament,  soul,  humanity. 

"Now,  from  my  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  people 
unless  you  understand  life.  You  see  through  experience.  You  can 
not  read  faces,  the  joy  and  sorrow  in  them,  unless  you  have  suffered 
and  enjoyed;  we  do  not  see  far  beyond  our  own  development;  at  least 
we  see  better  through  our  own  development,  and  my  development  came 
slowly  through  much  suffering,  much  disappointment  and  much  re- 
nunciation. I  have  learned  to  know  the  world  because  of  what  the 
world  has  exacted  of  me. 

"First  I  gave  my  life  to  my  children,  then  I  gave  years  of  it  to  the 
conventional  study  of  portrait  painting,  and  so  it  has  come  about  that 
the  quality  in  my  portraits  that  is  hardest  to  describe,  for  which  the 
pubhc  has  placed  them  in  the  realm  of  art,  which  has  seemed  to  touch 
the  heart  of  the  world,  I  have  achieved  by  getting  at  humanity,  down  in 
the  deep  sad  places  of  humanity.  I  have  learned  most  from  the 
simple  people,  from  their  primitive  qualities,  and  among  these  simple 
people  are  some  of  the  greatest  I  have  ever  known — Rodin  is  one  of 
them,  my  frontier  grandmother  was  another.  My  people  were  all 
simple  frontier  people,  out  in  the  beginning  of  things  in  the  West. 
My  grandmother  was  of  the  splendid,  strong,  pioneer  type  of  women. 
She  was  an  artist  with  her  loom.  She  made  her  own  designs,  and 
weaved  the  most  beautiful  fancies  into  her  fabrics.  She  knew  life  from 
living,  and  was  great  through  her  knowledge.  She  was  a  model  to  me 
in  many  ways,  and  the  beginning  of  what  I  have  accomplished  in  art 
came  to  me  through  her." 

In  speaking  of  her  need  to  express  a  certain  creative  impulse  in 
art,  Mrs.  Kasebier  used  almost  the  identical  words  in  which  Eugene 
Higgins,  the  "painter  of  poverty,"  recently  expressed  his  attitude 
toward  his  art. 
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"Certain  conditions  in  life,"  said  Mr.  Higgins,  "certain  qualities 
of  people  seem  to  me  so  overwhelmingly  significant  that  I  must  express 
them  in  some  way.  I  have  often  felt  that  I  could  not  live  without 
expressing  them.  There  is  a  terrible  picturesqueness  and  almost 
frightful  beauty  in  the  masses  of  color  and  outline  that  go  with  the 
last  stages  of  poverty.  These  are  the  things  that  I  want  to  speak  of — 
not  from  the  sentimental  interest  in  poverty,  but  from  the  paint- 
able  quahty  of  it,  though  that  may  sound  very  cruel  and  heartless." 
The  one  medium  that  appeals  strongest  to  Mr.  Higgins  is  painting. 
The  urge  of  expressing  himself  would  be  no  greater  and  no  less,  if  it 
were  plaster  or  music.  Charles  Haag,  the  sculptor,  who  has  the  same 
point  of  view  about  the  picturesqueness  of  misery,  does  not  wish  to  say 
it  in  color,  but  in  plaster  and  bronze,  and  Rodin  can  see  things  best  in 
stone.  Mrs,  Kasebier  creates  her  most  mysterious  and  beautiful 
effects  in  technical  expression  when  seeking  to  realize  the  quality  of 
her  sitter,  while  studying  every  light  and  shade  that  will  express  the 
soul  of  the  person  before  her;  and  with  the  work  of  adjustment 
and  arrangement  often  is  born  a  rare  subtilty  of  atmosphere  and  of 
wonder  that  no  striving  for  mechanical  perfection  would  produce. 
It  is  the  creative  urge,  not  the  machine,  that  develops  the  photographs 
which  have  made  INIrs.  Kasebier  the  subject  of  comment  among  artists 
all  over  the  world. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  this  photographer  never  approaches  the 
sitter  -vnthout  a  feeling  that  is  a  combination  of  excitement  and  stage 
fright.  Each  picture  is  a  fresh  experience  to  her,  just  as  each  painting 
must  be  a  new  phase  of  life  to  the  artist,  and  each  composition  a  fresh 
development  to  the  musician.  Every  man  and  woman,  old  or  young, 
who  comes  to  JNIrs.  Kasebier,  becomes  for  the  time  a  part  of  her  hfe. 
She  is  reading  their  biographies  and  studying  into  their  lives,  while 
she  is  posing  them  and  moving  her  camera  about.  She  has  grown  to 
understand  people  from  this  short  reading  of  faces  and  expression  as  a 
blind  man  grows  to  see  faces  by  touching  them;  the  appealing  glance 
of  a  plain  woman,  the  patience  on  the  face  of  the  mother,  the  hope  and 
inexperience  in  the  young  girl,  are  all  twice  told  tales  to  this  student 
of  humanity;  the  man  who  has  lived  through  imagination  to  indiffer- 
ence, the  woman  who  has  gone  through  joy  to  boredom,  they  all  find 
a  genuine  sympathy,  and  their  development,  through  success  or  fail- 
ure, is  what  Mrs.  Kasebier  is  photographing  to  the  amazement  of  sitter 
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and  friend.     These  portraits  are  ultimate  studies  of  the  real  people; 
they  are  human  documents  of  permanent  significance. 

"It  is  not  just  that  I  am  anxious  to  make  these  photographs  for 
the  sake  of  people,"  is  Mrs.  Kasebier's  expression,  "I  am  thirsty  to  do 
it  for  my  own  sake,  to  express  what  there  is  in  me.  I  want  to  re-live 
life  in  this  way.  I  want  to  see  what  life  is  doing  to  other  people.  I 
want  to  acquire  the  widest  possible  outlook  on  life.  It  is  my  way  of 
living  to  the  utmost  to  see  other  people  live,  and  to  prove  that  I  have 
seen  it  in  my  pictures.  I  do  not  think  of  my  work  as  photography,  but 
as  opportunity."  And  this  is  surely  the  profoundest  craving  to  ex- 
press the  creative  impulse  which,  when  born  of  inspiration,  becomes 
that  strange  thing  we  know  as  genius,  and,  when  born  of  experience, 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  genius,  and  often  fits  into  them  very  per- 
fectly. Of  course,  apart  from  the  emotional  side  of  Mrs.  Kasebier's 
art,  there  is  a  most  careful  study  of  mechanical  detail,  and  the  sincerest 
effort  to  perfect  the  means  so  that  it  may  most  completely  express  the 
end.  Her  knowledge  of  painting  she  has  found  invaluable  in  giving 
her  a  wide  mastery  of  posing.  She  also  has  an  understanding  of  color 
and  form,  and  has  learned  to  translate  color  into  black  and  white  at  a 
glance,  and  to  get  effects  from  masses  without  being  troubled  by 
detail.  Of  the  usual  expressions  of  technical  methods  and  the  usual 
studio  talk  Mrs.  Kasebier  cares  nothing,  and  knows  but  little.  Her 
interest  is  not  centered  in  the  mechanical  end.  She  knows  it,  and  uses 
it  with  supreme  skill,  but  with  that  unconscious  skill  with  which  a 
musician  plays  or  a  great  painter  wields  the  brush. 

HER  real  work  is  done  with  the  sitter — not  in  the  dark  room, 
and  even  here  it  is  again  not  detail  that  interests  her.  not  the 
actual  question  of  dress  and  form ;  to  her,  photography  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  individual,  not  the  external.  It  is  very  difficult  to  express  in 
words  what  this  artist  wishes  to  achieve  in  her  photographs.  She 
is  trying  to  gather  up  the  illusive  mystery  of  character,  of  life  itself, 
and  hold  it  on  paper  in  black  and  white.  Rodin  recognized  this  when 
he  signed  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Kasebier — "From  one  artist  to  another." 
The  great  Frenchman  felt  in  her  work  what  he  had  achieved  in  his  own. 
And  this  quality  of  world  sympathy  it  would  be  hard  to  express  more 
sincerely  and  convincingly  than  Mrs.  Kasebier  has  done  in  a  series  of 
photographs  of  Motherhood  (which  are  shown  in  this  article)  :  "The 
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Manger,"  or  "Ideal  Motherhood,"  "The  Real  Mother,"  "Blessed  Art 
Thou  among  Women,"  and  "The  Heritage  of  Motherhood."  To 
those  having  still  in  mind  the  old  attitude  toward  photography,  "that 
the  camera  does  it,"  "The  JNlanger"  seems  little  short  of  a  miracle. 
There  is  first  of  all  a  Corot  quality  of  atmosphere,  of  light  and  shade 
through  spaces  of  interior;  and  there  is  supreme  management  of  com- 
j)osition  and  draperies,  the  effect  of  color  and  radiance,  and  withal 
the  most  exquisite  tenderness  and  feeling,  the  most  complete  expres- 
sion of  maternity  and  motherhood.  Prints  of  this  subject  are  sold  at 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  are  now  difficult  to  secure  even  at  that  price, 
for  Mrs.  Kasebier  does  the  printing  of  each  proof  herself  and  dis- 
cards many  as  unsatisfactory  for  one  that  is  expressive  of  her  ideal  of 
the  subject. 

The  photograph  of  Stanford  White,  which  is  shown  here,  was 
laboriously  achieved  by  printing  and  reprinting  during  a  period  of 
two  years.  "I  could  not  seem  to  get  into  the  print,"  Mrs.  Kasebier 
explained,  "what  I  had  seen  through  the  camera.  White  was  to  me 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  but  the  camera  would  not  say  so.  and  then 
suddenly,  at  a  last  trial,  I  realized  that  the  real  person,  the  man  of 
fundamental  kindness,  of  great  achievement,  had  found  his  way  into 
the  picture.  For  a  long  time  Stanford  AVhite  would  not  come  and 
see  the  photograph.  He  said  it  would  be  too  ugly,  and  that  he  did 
not  like  looking  at  pictures  of  himself,  but  at  last  he  came  one  day,  and 
then  begged  for  it,  but  I  had  worked  so  long  over  it  that  I  could  not 
sell  it,  or  give  it  up,  so  I  used  to  loan  it  to  him  at  intervals.  And  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  I  had  just  borrowed  it  back  again.  He  once  said 
to  a  friend  that  he  thought  it  was  the  greatest  portrait  through  any 
medium  that  he  had  ever  seen." 

But  to  return  to  the  Motherhood  pictures,  which  Mrs.  Kasebier 
feels  expresses  more  completely  than  all  the  rest  of  her  work  the 
greatness  of  artistic  opportunity  possible  in  photography.  The 
second  in  the  series,  "Real  Motherhood,"  is  the  portrait  of  her  daughter 
and  granddaughter.  In  speaking  of  this  photograph  she  said  quite 
frankly;  "While  posing  my  daughter  there  suddenly  seemed  to  develop 
between  us  a  greater  intimacy  than  I  had  ever  known  before.  Every 
barrier  was  down.  We  were  not  two  women,  mother  and  daughter, 
old  and  young,  but  two  mothers  with  one  feeling;  all  I  had  experienced 
in  life  that  had  opened  my  eyes  and  brought  me  in  close  touch  with 
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humanity  seemed  to  well  up  and  meet  an  instant  response  in  her,  and 
the  tremendous  import  of  motherhood  which  we  had  both  realized 
seemed  to  find  its  expression  in  this  photograph." 

The  third  of  the  series  is  called  "Blessed  Art  Thou  among 
Women."  It  is  the  photograph  of  a  plainly  clad,  strongly  alert  little 
girl  standing  in  a  doorway,  with  a  slender  woman  bending  near  and 
suggesting  in  gesture  and  pose  the  utmost  reach  of  tender  maternity, 
the  affection  that  is  of  renunciation  and  self-control  rather  than 
demonstration.  It  is  a  picture  of  great  beauty  and  peace  achieved 
in  a  chance  moment  as  a  "study  in  white"  at  a  friend's  home.  The 
camera  had  touched  upon  a  great  spiritual  moment,  and  Mrs.  Kase- 
bier  realized  it  in  taking  and  printing  the  picture. 

"The  Heritage  of  Motherhood"  is  the  fourth,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest,  of  this  group.  This  particular  subject  Mrs.  Kasebier  had 
been  waiting  for  fifteen  years  to  secure.  She  did  not  wish  to  pose 
a  model  for  it,  but  to  gain  her  inspiration  from  some  unconscious  sitter 
posing  for  a  portrait.  What  wild  wastes  of  desolation,  what  barren 
paths  of  mental  agony  must  a  woman  have  trod  to  reveal  to  the 
camera  this  ghost  of  radiant  motherhood!  Ibsen  would  have  written 
a  four  act  tragedy  from  this  picture. 

A  point  to  be  made  in  this  group  of  pictures  is  that  in  every  in- 
stance there  was  no  posing  for  these  particular  eiFects,  no  special  ar- 
rangement. They  were  simply  photographs  taken  for  portraits  of 
the  people  as  well  as  photographs  could  be  taken,  the  spiritual  side 
developing  during  the  sitting  and  being  accentuated  in  the  printing — 
in  other  words,  coming  through  the  temperament  of  the  photographer, 
for  Mrs.  Kasebier  ranks  herself  first  of  all  a  photographer ;  her  pro- 
fession in  life  is  to  make  professional  portraits — a  great  many  of 
them,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  She  has  on 
hand,  since  the  beginning  of  her  work,  at  least  twenty  thousand  reg- 
istered negatives,  which  shows  that  her  interest  in  the  camera  is  not 
that  of  the  dilettante.  The  reason  that  her  portraits  are  greater  than 
the  usual  photograph  is  because  she  herself  is  greater  than  the  usual 
photographer.  She  finds  a  way  to  express  personality  in  her  picture 
because  she  has  it  herself.  Her  great  achievements  in  portraits  have 
not  been  planned — are  not  studied  arrangements,  but  the  results 
of  her  emotional  experience  at  the  time,  which  gives  her  greater  insight 
and  greater  power  of  expression.     She  does  not  seek  to  compose 
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pictures  of  artistic  merit  in  cold  blood;  her  enthusiasm  comes  at  the 
time  of  the  sitting.  People  are  an  inspiration  to  her,  she  longs  to 
understand  them;  she  wishes  to  show  what  she  has  understood,  to 
prove  all  that  there  is  in  each  person,  and  incidentally  in  doing  this, 
she  achieves  what  the  world  has  acclaimed  as  great  photographs.  In 
making  a  picture  of  Rodin,  she  sought  to  understand  him,  to  make 
the  portrait  show  his  greatness  as  a  sculptor  and  an  artist,  and  out  of 
this  has  grown  a  picture  unique  in  composition,  and  a  portrait  that 
shows  the  depth  of  a  marvelous  nature — a  genius  among  France's 
greatest  men.  Thus  through  the  simplest  methods,  through  feeling  and 
insight,  and  real  humanity,  Gertrude  Kasebier  has  become  a  pioneer 
in  creating  what  the  world  must  agree  to  recognize  as  a  new  art. 
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FAC-SIMILE        OF        SIGNATURE        IN 
RODIN's    letter   to    MRS.    KASEBIER. 
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BER IV 

THE  plans  and  drawings  of  the 
bungalow  published  this  month 
in  The  Craftsman  House  series 
are  adapted  from  rough  sketches  sent 
us  by  one  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  George 
D.  Rand,  of  Auburndale,  Mass.  Mr. 
Rand  is  an  architect  who  has  retired 
from  active  work,  and  these  sketches 
are  some  he  has  made  recently  of  a 
bungalow  which  he  purposes  to  build 
this  spring  in  the  mountain  region  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  sketches  were 
sent  to  The  Cr.\ftsman  for  the  reason 
that  they  seemed  to  Mr.  Rand  and  his 
friends  to  be  a  good  solution  of  the 
problem  which  is  just  now  interesting 
a  number  of  people,  and  which  has  been 
taken  up  so  frequently  in  The  Crafts- 
man House  series.  The  idea  of  this 
bungalow  appealed  to  us  very  strongly, 
both  on  account  of  its  convenience  and 
practicability  for  all  the  purposes  of  a 
summer  home,  and  because  of  its  un- 
usual beauty  of  line  and  proportion. 
Mr.  Rand  has  kindly  given  us  permis- 
sion to  use  the  idea  as  suggested  by  him 
with  such  alterations  as  seemed  best  to 
ns,  and  in  accordance  with  this  permis- 
sion, there  have  been  quite  a  number 
of  minor  modifications  made  in  the  orig- 
inal design,  and  many  of  the  suggestions 
for  construction  are  our  own. 

As  is  plainly  shown  by  the  perspective 
drawings  and  the  elevations,  the  house 
is  somewhat  irregular  in  design,  but  so 
admirably  proportioned  and  planned 
that  the  broken  lines  impress  one  as  they 
do  when  seen  in  some  old  English  house 
that  has  grown  into  its  present  shape 
through    centuries    of    alteration    in    re- 


sponse to  changing  needs.  It  seems, 
above  all  things,  to  be  a  house  fitted  to 
crown  a  hilltop  in  the  open  country,  es- 
pecially where  the  slope  is  something 
the  same  as  indicated  in  the  site  here 
shown.  The  line  from  the  back  of  the 
roof  down  to  the  boat-landing  comes  as 
near  to  being  a  perfect  relation  of  house 
and  ground  as  is  often  seen,  and  this 
relation  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
attempt  to  suit  a  house  to  its  environ- 
ment. 

The  exterior  walls  and  the  roof  are 
of  shingles,  and  the  foundations,  para- 
pets, columns,  and  chimneys  are  of  split 
stone  laid  up  in  black  cement.  The  con- 
struction of  the  roof  is  admirable,  as 
with  all  the  irregularity  there  is  a  cer- 
tain ample  graciousness  and  dignity  in 
line  and  proportion.  It  is  a  very  un- 
usual roof,  and  the  construction  will  re- 
pay close  study,  especially  where  it  is 
shown  in  outline  on  the  plan  of  the  second 
floor  and  roof.  At  the  front  of  the  house 
between  the  two  gables  is  a  recessed 
court,  paved  with  red  cement  cut  into 
squares  like  tiles,  roofed  over  with  a 
pergola,  of  which  the  beautiful  construc- 
tion is  shown  in  the  detail  given  of  this 
court.  The  central  columns  are  higher 
than  those  at  the  corners,  so  that  the 
sides  of  the  pergola  are  quite  a  bit  lower 
than  the  center.  The  copings  support 
flower  boxes,  and  vines  clamber  over  the 
pergola,  so  that,  with  the  window  box 
in  the  dormer  above,  the  whole  recess 
would  be  filled  in  summer  with  verdure 
and  color.  The  construction  of  the  per- 
gola is  very  interesting  in  relation  to 
that    revealed    under    tl;e    wide    eaves    of 
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the  gable  roof,  as  the  timbers  in  each 
case  show  the  tapering  ends  and  careful 
mortising  that  take  away  all  appearance 
of  clumsiness. 

The  large  porch  at  the  side  of  the 
house  is  intended  for  an  outdoor  living 
and  dining-room,  and  corresponds  close- 
ly in  arrangement  to  the  rooms  which 
open  upon  it.  Its  construction  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  court,  except  that  it 
is  sheltered  by  a  wide-eaved  roof  instead 
of  a  pergola,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  easily  closed  in  for  cold  or  stormy 
weather.  One  suggestion  that  we  would 
make  would  be  the  desirability  of  putting 
permanent  casements  in  the  dining-room 
end  of  this  porch,  if  that  is  the  direction 
from  which  the  prevailing  storms  blow, 
so  that  the  doors  could  be  open  or  shut 
at  will  in  any  weather.  At  the  end  cor- 
responding to  the  living  room  there  is 
a  large  fireplace,  built  of  split  stone, 
which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  fire- 
place in  the  indoor  living-room.  This 
gives  just  the  touch  of  comfort  that  is 
so  appreciated  when  one  wishes  to  re- 
main outdoors  in  the  spring  or  early  fall, 
and  the  weather  is  cool  enough  to  make 
a  fire  very  comfortable.  It  has  the  same 
effect  of  warmth  and  cheer  as  a  camp 
fire  and  is  just  as  distinctly  an  outdoor 
thing.  If  easements  were  placed  all 
around  the  porch  so  that  it  could  be  en- 
tirely closed  in  in  time  of  storm,  it 
might  be  an  excellent  idea  to  floor  it 
smoothly  with  wood  for  dancing,  but 
if  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather  the 
cement  floor  would  be  more  durable,  as 
sun  and  wind  soon  roughen  a  wood  floor. 

This  house  is  rich  in  fireplaces  and 
chimneys,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  look  at 


tlie  floor  plans.  Not  only  are  there  large 
fireplaces  in  the  living-room  and  on  the 
porch  adjoining,  but  two  of  the  bed- 
rooms on  the  lower  floor  have  corner 
fireplaces.  As  the  kitchen  is  so  placed 
as  to  be  practically  detached  from  the 
remainder  of  the  house,  another  flue  is 
necessary  for  the  kitchen  range. 

From  the  court  a  door  opens  into  the 
small,  square  hall,  which  is  practically 
an  alcove  from  the  living-room,  and 
which  connects  by  a  narrow  passage  with 
the  bedrooms  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house.  This  door  is  unusual  for  an 
entrance,  as  it  is  mullioned  with  small 
square  panes  of  glass  that  reach  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  outlook  upon  the  vine-eovered 
court  is  so  pleasant  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  not  to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  part  of  the  room.  This  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  greenery  into  the  room  is  made 
even  greater  by  the  casements  set  high 
in  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  door. 
Two  small  casement  windows  also  serve 
to  admit  light  to  the  bathroom  from  the 
court.  The  bathroom  is  placed  almost 
in  the  center  of  the  house,  which  might 
be  undesirable  if  it  were  not  completely 
shut  off  from  the  living-rooms  by  the 
plan  of  the  hall  and  by  the  same  plan 
rendered  easily  accessible  to  the  three 
bedrooms.  A  built-in  seat  is  placed 
across  the  end  partition  of  the  bathroom 
at  right  angles  to  the  entrance  door  and 
o])posite  to  the  broad  opening  which  con- 
nects the  hall  with  the  living-room. 

The  construction  of  the  living-room  is 
very  interesting,  as  everything  is  re- 
vealed up  to  the  ridge  pole  and  rafters 
of  the  roof.     The  roof  itself  has  such  a 
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long  sweep  that  there  would  be  danger 
of  its  sagging  were  it  not  for  the  trusses 
that  brace  it  in  the  center.  These 
trusses,  in  addition  to  their  use,  add 
much  to  the  decorative  effect  of  the 
structure.  Across  the  front  and  down 
the  side  of  the  living-room  to  the  fire- 
place is  a  built-in  seat,  paneled  below 
and  backed  with  a  wainscot  of  V- jointed 
boards.  If  desired,  the  top  of  this  seat 
can  be  hinged  in  sections,  making  the 
lower  part  a  place  for  storing  things. 
Loose  seat  cushions  could  be  fitted  to 
these  lids,  or,  as  might  seem  more  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  house, 
the  boards  could  be  left  uncovered  and 
plenty  of  pillows  th^o^vn  about.  The 
window  above  this  seat  in  front  gives 
an  unusually  interesting  effect,  as  there  is 
a  triple  group  of  casements  on  what  would 
in  an  ordinary  house  be  the  lower  floor, 


and  another  group  of  single  casements, 
the  center  one  higher  than  the  sides,  just 
above  the  frieze  and  beam.  Another 
casement  set  high  in  the  wall  is  placed 
beside  the  fireplace,  corresponding  .  in 
position  to  the  door  which  opens  upon 
the  porch. 

The  chimneypiece  is  exactly  suited  to 
a  house  of  this  character,  as  it  is  built 
of  split  stone,  with  a  stone  lintel  over  the 
fireplace  and  plain  shelves  made  of  thick 
oak  planks.  The  lower  part  of  the  chim- 
neypiece projects  about  eighteen  inches, 
with  the  shelf  two  or  three  inches  wider. 
The  upper  part  recedes  to  about  eight 
inches  in  depth  and  tapers  toward  the 
top  into  the  chimney  proper,  which  goes 
up  through  the  roof.  Two  small  shelves 
at  the  sides  break  the  line  of  this  upper 
part  very  pleasantly,  and  the  line  of  the 
broad  shelf  is  carried  on  by  the  sill  of 
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the  window  just  beside  it.  Extending  to 
a  point  half  way  across  the  opening  into 
the  hall,  is  the  balcony,  which  forms  the 
upstairs  sitting-room.  This  is  divided 
from  the  living-room  only  by  a  railing. 
The  roof  construction  over  this  balcony 
is  very  interesting,  as  a  sharp  bend  in 
the  ridgepole  gives  an  irregular  line, 
which  can  be  best  understood  by  refer- 
ring to  the  roof  plan  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  the  second  floor.  The 
floor  of  this  balcony  forms  the  ceiling 
of  the  dining-room,  which  is  separated 
from  the  living  room  only  by  double 
cupboards,  made  to  be  used  as  bookcases 
on  one  side  and  china  closets  on  the 
other.  These  cupboards  extend  to  the 
same  height  as  the  window  sills  and 
mantel,  carrying  this  line  around  the 
room.  The  space  above  is  open  and  hung 
with   small   curtains.      This   effect   of   a 


small,  low  dining-room  recessed  from  the 
living-room  that  runs  clear  to  the  roof, 
is  delightful  in  its  sense  of  homelike 
comfort.  As  the  house,  being  designed 
for  the  country,  is  not  likely  to  be  with- 
in reach  of  gas  or  electricity,  candelabra 
and  sconces  for  candles  take  the  place 
of  other  lights,  and  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity  by  giving  the  pleasantest  pos- 
sible light  in  the  room.  One  feature  of 
the  construction  at  the  junction  of  walls 
and  roof  is  given  by  the  two  beams  that 
run  around  the  larger  portion  of  the 
living-room,  with  a  small  frieze  between 
of  V-jointed  boards,  finished  like  the 
remainder  of  the  woodwork  in  the  room. 
In  the  alcove  there  is  simply  one  beam 
in  the  angle  of  the  low  ceiling. 

An  ingenious  feature  is  the  separation 
of  the  kitchen  from  the  rest  of  the  house 
by  the  same  design  which  renders  it  per- 
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fectly  easy  of  access  from  the  front  door. 
As  will  be  seen  by  a  look  at  the  floor 
plan,  a  narrow  passage  from  the  hall 
ends  in  three  steps  going  up  to  a  landing, 
from  which  the  staircase  turns  and  goes 
on  upstairs,  giving  access  to  the  upper 
hall  and  the  balcony  sitting-room.  At 
the  back  of  this  landing  a  flight  of  three 
steps  runs  down  into  the  kitchen,  so  that 
one  summoned  to  the  front  door  has 
simply  to  cross  this  landing  and  go 
through  the  hall,  instead  of  going  around 
through  the  dining-room  and  living-room. 
The  stairs  to  the  basement  go  down 
under  the  main  staircase,  and  are  separ- 
ated from  the  hall  by  a  door.  Ample 
closet  room  is  provided  in  the  three  bed- 
rooms on  the  lower  floor,  and  the  linen 
closet  is  at  the  end  of  the  passage  lead- 
ing to  them.  Upstairs  there  is  room 
under  the  roof  for  one  bedroom  with  a 
dormer  window,  and  for  a  small  bed- 
room, which  would  do  for  a  boy's  room 
or  maid's  room.  At  the  back  of  the 
upper  hall  and  in  the  balcony  sitting- 
room,  window  seats  are  built  into  the 
dormers,  giving  pleasant  lounging  nooks. 
As  to  the  color  scheme,  the  treatment 
of  the  outside  of  the  bungalow  would 
naturally  be  very  simple.  The  walls  of 
cedar  shingles,  oiled  and  left  to  weather, 


would  take  on  a  silvery  gray  tone,  har- 
monizing admirably  with  the  stone  of 
the  foundation  and  parapets.  The  roof 
could  be  treated  with  a  mossy  green 
shingle  stain.  The  whole  color  scheme 
of  the  interior  would  depend  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  woodwork.  For  the 
ceiling  construction  of  rafters,  trusses 
and  boards,  the  best  wood  to  use  would 
be  Carolina  pine.  This  should  be  given 
a  soft  grayish  brown  finish,  which  has 
in  it  a  suggestion  of  green.  In  tlie 
softer  parts  of  the  wood  this  takes  on 
a  mossy  look,  against  which  the  grain 
shows  in  colors  almost  like  the  yellow 
and  russet  of  autumn  leaves.  The  figure 
in  this  wood  is  very  prominent,  but,  used 
in  this  way,  is  not  too  pronounced.  If 
the  pine  were  oiled  and  left  in  its  natural 
color,  the  ceiling  construction  would  be 
so  prominent  as  to  overpower  everything 
else  in  the  room,  and  the  suggestion  of 
a  barn  would  be  hard  to  get  away  from. 
By  giving  boards,  rafters  and  trusses  the 
treatment  suggested,  the  subdued  color 
and  soft  mossy  surface  of  the  wood 
brings  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  room 
into  its  natural  relation  with  the  rest 
by  making  it  soft  and  shadowy,  instead 
of  light  and  glaring. 

For   the    frieze,   built-in    feature   such 
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as  bookcases,  china  closets,  window  seats 
£md  the  like,  wainscots  and  window 
and  door  framing,  the  best  wood  to  use 
would  be  the  grade  of  chestnut  technic- 
ally known  as  "sound  wormy."  This 
wood  is  exceedingly  inexpensive,  as  it 
is  chiefly  used  for  boxes  and  other  ar- 
ticles that  do  not  usually  call  for  fine 
grades  of  wood,  but  it  is  quite  as  good 
for  interior  woodwork  as  any  other  chest- 
nut, if  the  lumber  is  carefully  selected, 
as  the  tiny  worm  holes  do  not  interfere 
at  all  with  the  strength  of  the  wood 
and  do  not  show  enough  to  harm  the 
general  effect.  If  this  wood  is  given  a 
delicate  tone  of  gray-brown  that  takes 
on  a  silvery  sheen  in  the  lighter  part 
of  the  grain,  and  shadows  that  are  almost 
black  in  the  soft  parts,  it  will  not  only 
be  most  interesting  in  itself  as  forming 
the  chief  interior  decoration  of  a  room 
of  this  description,  but  will  harmonize 
beautifully  with  the  warmer  tones  of  the 
pine  above.  The  sand  finished  plaster 
walls  should  be  given  a  very  light  tone 


of  yellowish  olive  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  the  wood,  and  at  the  same 
time  obtain  a  little  warmer  color  as  a 
contrast  to  the  cool  tones  of  the  wood. 

The  floor  should  be  of  the  same  grade 
of  chestnut  as  the  woodwork,  but  with 
wide  boards  laid  in  irregular  lengths 
with  butt  joints,  and  should  be  stained 
to  a  darker  brown  than  the  woodwork. 
The  best  rug  to  use  in  this  living-room 
would  be  one  that  showed  a  greenish 
gray  tone  in  the  body,  with  dashes  of 
black  or  dark  green.  The  walls  and  rail- 
ing of  the  balcony  sitting-room  would 
be  in  the  same  chestnut  as  the  walls  of 
the  living-room. 

With  all  these  greens  and  grays  and 
browns  in  the  room,  the  best  color  for 
the  window  curtains  would  be  a  bright 
golden  yellow,  to  give  the  eff"ect  of  sun- 
light among  the  shadowy  forest  tones. 
The  little  curtains  above  the  bookcases 
could  be  of  rough  silk  in  a  warm  golden 
bronze  color,  with  a  figure  in  dull  leaf 
greens. 
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HOME  TRAINING  IN  CABINET  WORK:  PRAC- 
TICAL EXAMPLES  IN  STRUCTURAL  WOOD 
WORKING:  TWENTY-FIFTH  OF  THE  SERIES 

CRAFTSMAN  HALL  TREE 


HALL  furniture  has  been  selected 
for  this  number  of  the  cabinet 
work  series  for  the  reason  that 
it  seems  harder  to  procure  really  simple 
and  satisfactory  furnishings  for  the  hall 
than  for  any  other  part  of  the  house. 
The  model  shown  here  can  easily  be 
made  at  home  by  anyone  at  all  skilled 
in  the  use  of  tools.  The  convenience  of 
a  simple  hall  tree  of  this  design  is  that 
it  takes  up  so  little  room,  and  yet  affords 
accommodation  for  a  good  many  coats. 
It  will  stand  in  any  nook  or  corner  out 
of  the  way,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  larger  and  more  elaborate 
trees  that  sometimes  appear  to  take  up 
nearly  all  the  room  there  is  in  the  hall. 
This  design  is  simple  to  a  degree,  but 
must  be  very  carefully  made  and  finished 
in  order  to  produce  the  best  effect.  As 
will  be  seen  by  careful  study  of  the 
details,  crudity  is  not  sought,  either  in 
shape  or  workmanship.  The  pole  must 
be  very  delicately  tapered  at  the  top 
in  order  to  avoid  clumsiness,  and  the 
mortising  must  be  very  carefully  done, 
if  the  piece  is  to  have  the  craftsman- 
like appearance  that  constitutes  its  chief 
claim  to  beauty. 
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A  PRACTICAL  HALL  SETTLE 


THIS  roomy  and  comfortable  settle  will  be  found  the  best  kind  of  a  seat  in 
the  hall,  as,  like  the  hall  tree,  it  occupies  but  little  room  and  accommodates 
many  things  that  naturally  accumulate  in  a  hall  and  must  be  disposed  of. 
The  seat  is  hinged  and  lifts  like  a  lid,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  settle  is  a  chest 
made  to  hold  all  sorts  of  things  that  are  wanted  every  day.  This  settle  has  the 
same  structural  characteristics  as  the  tree,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
detail  drawing.  The  posts  are  tapered  slightly,  and  the  mortise  and  tenon  con- 
struction, which  should  add  a  decorative  touch  to  the  severe  lines  of  the  piece,  should 
be  most  carefully  done. 
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A    HALL    MIRROR 

ONE  piece  of  furniture  that  is  well-nigh  indispensable  in  a  hall  is  the  mirror. 
The  model  shown   here,  like  the  rest  of  the  hall    furniture,   is   plain  to 
severity  in  design,  all  its  charm  depending  on  the  nicety  of  proportion  and 
workmanship.     The  corners   show  the   same  mortise   and  tenon   construction,  with 
the  tenons  projecting  slightly  and  very  carefully  finished.     The  top  of  the  frame 


shows  a  very  slight  curve, — so  slight  that  it  is  hardly  preceptible,  yet  it  makes  all 
the  difference  between  an  effect  of  crudity  and  one  of  carefully  designed  proportions. 
The  chains  from  which  the  mirror  hangs  should  be  of  wrought  iron,  with  fairly  heavy 
links.  The  hat  hooks  on  the  sides  of  the  mirror  may  be  of  iron,  brass  or  copper, 
according  to  the  tone  of  the  wood  and  the  general  color  scheme  of  the  room. 
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A  SHORT  time  ago,  in  answer  to  the 
usual  formal  inquiry  concerning 
•  renewal  of  subscription,  we  re- 
ceived from  one  of  our  subscribers  the 
following  letter: 
The  Craftsman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  letter  of 
inquiry  enclosed,  our  draftsmen  com- 
plain that  The  Craftsman  is  giving  too 
much  attention  to  politics  and  Maxim 
Gorky.  As  architects,  we  are  not  in- 
terested in  politics,  and  as  men  and  citi- 
zens we  are  not  interested  in  Gorky,  and, 
therefore,  your  publication  does  not 
meet  the  wants  of  this  oflRce. 

Yours  very  truly, 

P &  M 


P.  S.— Our  Mr.  M- 


-  says  that  the 
architectural  part  of  your  magazine  is 
very  interesting,  and  therefore  we  will 
add  that  if  you  can  get  rid  of  Gorky 
and  give  the  magazine  a  thorough  dis- 
infection, we  might  be  induced  later  to 
subscribe  for  the  same. 

P.  &  M. 
We  publish  this  letter  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  the  most  complete  illustration 
that  has  yet  come  to  our  notice  of  the 
mental  outlook  whicli  is  the  almost  cer- 
tain result  of  over-specialization  in  any 
art  or  profession.  The  human  mind,  as 
the  medium  through  which  the  immortal 
spirit  lays  hold  on  life  and  uses  all 
knowledge  and  all  experience  to  aid  in 
its  development,  is  necessarily  the  most 
active  force  known  to  our  plane  of  exis- 
tence, and  when  it  is  given  free  play 
it  is  also  the  strongest.  But  for  its  best 
service  it  must  be  free,— free  from  the 
limitations  imposed  by  a  too  rigid  ad- 
herence   to    custom    or    tradition    in    anv 


line  of  thought  or  work,  and  free  to 
know  and  be  keenly  interested  in  all 
phases  of  life.  Only  through  such  free- 
dom is  development  possible,  and  with- 
out the  mental  poise  and  the  comprehen- 
sive grasp  on  life  that  is  the  result  of 
all-around  development,  no  man  can  do 
work  that  is  vital  in  itself  and  signi- 
ficant to  his  nation  and  his  age.  In  some 
ways,  the  habit  of  closing  the  mind  to 
everything  save  one  special  line  of  study 
or  work  is  temporarily  a  good  thing  for 
the  profession,  as  it  naturally  gives  great 
technical  dexterity  and  a  fairly  large 
amount  of  book-knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject chosen  by  the  specialist,  but  it  is 
death  to  individuality  and  creative 
power,  and  so  in  the  long  run  has  the 
effect  of  fossilizing  that  particular  line 
of  achievement,  instead  of  widening  its 
scope  by  bringing  to  it  an  ever-renewed 
vitality. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  specialist 
appears  to  take  such  honest  pride  in  his 
own  limitations,  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  he  seems  to  be  so  sincere  in  his 
belief  that  it  is  a  hallmark  of  culture  or 
of  intellectuality  to  display  ignorance 
of,  or  indifference  to,  the  problems  that 
affect  all  humanity.  The  complacent 
superiority  with  which  the  writer  of  this 
letter  affirms  that  "as  architects,  we  are 
not  interested  in  politics,  and  as  men 
and  citizens,  we  are  not  interested  in 
Gorky,"  tells  the  whole  story.  It  is  a 
naive  revelation  of  the  attitude  of  mind 
that  has  come  to  be  characteristic  of  a 
certain  type  of  American, — that  of  clos- 
ing the  mind  to  topics  of  broad  and  vital 
interest  as  related  to  the  general  de- 
velopment  of   the    nation    and    the    race. 
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in  order  to  devote  it  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  what  otlier  men  have  thought 
about  some  one  subject,  and  of  feeling 
most  self-righteous  and  superior  because 
it  is  closed. 

WTiy,  in  the  name  of  all  human  in- 
terest in  right  living,  should  architects 
be  supposed  to  be  above  an  interest  in 
politics?  Why  should  an  American  citi- 
zen, who  is  honored  with  the  immense 
and  hard-won  privilege  of  the  franchise, 
pride  himself  on  his  neglect  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  way  in  which  his  country 
is  governed?  It  is  such  men  as  these, 
more  than  any  other  class,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  bad  government  and  for 
the  legislative  corruption  which  exists. 
The  unscrupulous  politician  who  fattens 
at  the  public  crib  lives  and  thrives  be- 
cause of  the  indifference  of  men  whose 
influence,  did  they  see  fit  to  exert  it, 
would  unquestionably  be  used  in  favor 
of  decent  government.  To  admit  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  politics  by  no  means 
implies  the  necessity  of  descending  from 
the  heights  of  artistic  and  intellectual 
pursuits  to  follow  the  gossip  and  tittle- 
tattle  over  every  fresh  scandal  in  legis- 
lative centers  or  every  shrewd  move  in 
the  political  game,  but  it  does  imply 
that  a  Dian's  mind  is  broad  and  virile 
enough  to  allow  him  to  rejoice  over 
every  chance  to  do  his  share  in  grappling 
with  the  problems  that  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country  and  of  the  society 
to  which  he  owes  all  that  he  is  and  every 
opportunity   that   life   has  brought  him. 

And  the  man  who  does  this  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  regarding  it  as  one  of  the 
big  ways  in  which  he  may  touch  and 
take   part   in  the  life  of  his   age,   is  not 


likely  to  confine  his  interest  to  his  own 
country  any  more  than  to  his  own  little 
personal  or  professional  affairs.  Why 
should  not  men  and  citizens  of  all  coun- 
tries take  an  interest  in  Maxim  Gorky? 
— not  so  much  in  the  man,  as  in  the  life- 
work  to  which  he  is  devoting  all  the 
power  of  a  wonderful  brain,  of  a 
strong,  though  naturally  warped  and 
somewhat  embittered,  nature,  and  every 
penny  he  and  his  family  possess  ?  As 
a  man,  Gorky  is  well  worth  the  keenest 
interest,  if  only  on  account  of  what  he 
has  done  with  a  life  that  started  from 
the  very  dregs  of  humanity,  and  with  a 
brain  that  no  hardship,  suffering  or  op- 
pression could  dwarf  or  keep  from  bold 
utterance  of  what  he  felt  and  saw  while 
in  the  depths, — but  as  a  Russian,  he  is 
one  of  the  significant  figures  of  the  world 
to-day,  in  that  he  is  the  concrete  expres- 
sion of  the  suffering,  the  rebellion 
against  overwhelming  oppression  and  the 
frantic  straining  toward  better  things, 
that  has  come  to  be  the  mental  attitude 
of  all  Russians  of  his  class  who  have 
the  power  to  think  and  feel.  Men  and 
citizens  of  all  countries  are  now  watch- 
ing the  savage  throes  of  Russia,  as  she 
struggles  like  a  blind  giant  to  realize 
her  vague  dream  of  freedom,  even  as 
men  and  citizens  of  another  age  watched 
the  lesser  struggle  of  America  for  inde- 
pendent national  existence.  The  out- 
come of  that  fight  for  liberty  made  pos- 
sible the  greater  part  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century;  what 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  that  seems 
about  to  begin  will  mean  to  the  twentieth 
century  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  tlie  whole  world  to-day. 
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Our  correspondent  closes  his  criticism 
by  admitting  that  the  architectural  part 
of  The  Craftsman  is  found  to  be  "very 
interesting"  to  his  associates  in  the  of- 
fice, and  graciously  adds  that  if  we  "can 
get  rid  of  Gorky  and  give  the  magazine 
a  thorough  disinfection"  they  may  be  in- 
duced later  to  subscribe  for  the  same. 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  this  much  to  be 
desired  subscription  might  be  very  long 
in  coming, — in  fact,  as  if  it  might  never 
come.  If  The  Craftsman  were  given 
the  "thorough  disinfection"  so  virtuously 
recommended,  and  were  henceforth  to 
confine  its  elForts  to  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  architecture,  it  would 
have  nothing  to  offer  to  any  architect 
that  is  not  already  a  matter  of  record. 
The  only  reason  that  the  architectural 
part  of  this  magazine  is  found  to  be  of 
any  value  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  is 
because  the  views  it  advances  on  the  sub- 
ject of  architecture  are  direct,  and  the 
power  of  direct  thought  comes  only 
when  precedent  and  tradition  are  cast 
aside,  and  every  lesson  that  life  has  to 
offer  is  eagerly  welcomed  and  assimi- 
lated. The  bigger  the  grasp  on  every 
phase  of  existence,  whether  it  be  per- 
sonal, national,  or  world-wide, — the 
greater  vitality  in  every  achievement  of 
the  creative  spirit,  no  matter  what  form 
it  may  take.  The  keener  the  interest  in 
all  affairs  of  the  life  that  presses  close 
around  us, — the  more  instant  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  that  fun- 
damental need  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  everything  that  is  significant  in  art. 

In  this  matter  of  architecture, — espe- 
cially of  the  home  architecture  that  has 
so  much  to  do  with  shaping  the  life  of 


the  individual  through  the  force  of  en- 
vironment,— the  thing  that  lives  must 
express  the  needs  and  the  character  of 
this  age  and  this  people,  and  to  do  that, 
it  must  be  worked  out  from  the  view- 
point of  intimate  understanding  of  those 
needs  and  that  character.  And  that  in- 
timacy comes,  not  from  confining  one's 
reading  to  architectural  books  and  peri- 
odicals in  order  to  find  out  what  other 
architects  have  done  and  are  doing,  but 
only  through  vivid  personal  interest  in 
people, — in  the  nation, — in  the  world. 
Once  get  a  glimpse  of  the  fact  that  the 
building  of  life  is  greater  than  the  build- 
ing of  houses, — and  the  house  will  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course  if  a  man's 
inclination  and  his  technical  training 
happen  to  lie  in  that  direction.  The  in- 
dividual comes  first  and  all  that  he  is 
able  to  achieve  depend  upon  the  breadth 
and  vigor  of  the  thought  he  is  able  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  any  problem  which 
confronts  him ;  his  training  as  an  archi- 
tect is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  an  equip- 
ment which  may  increase  his  power  to 
produce  something  in  which  his  whole 
interest  is  concerned.  If  his  interest 
never  travels  beyond  the  realm  of  archi- 
tecture it  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  he 
knows  too  much  in  one  direction  and 
not  enough  in  others.  His  mind  is 
cramped  by  the  pressure  of  borrowed 
thought  until  he  fears — and  actually 
prides  himself  on  fearing — to  think  for 
himself. 

To  such  a  man  The  Craftsman  has 
nothing  to  offer, — for  he  shuts  himself 
away  from  all  that  we  are  struggling 
to  express.  The  part  of  this  magazine 
that  is   devoted  to  architecture  is   of  no 
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more  significance  to  us  than  any  other 
part, — and  of  no  less.  We  are  just  as 
much  interested  in  sociology,  in  politics, 
in  education,  in  healthy  outdoor  living, 
in  revolutions  and  in  dress  reform.  All 
are  parts  of  the  general  business  of  life, 
and  all  the  significance  that  attaches  to 
anything  that  we  or  others  have  to  say 
about  any  or  all  of  them  lies  in  the 
honesty  and  directness  of  our  point  of 
view  concerning  them,  and  the  power  of 
that  viewpoint  to  stand  the  test  of  prac- 
tical application  to  the  most  practical 
affairs  of  life.  Life  itself  is  our  only 
concern,  and  art  is  only  one  way  of 
getting  at  and  expressing  life. 


(rT^( 


NOTES: 
lONE  paintings,"  O.  H.  von 
Gottschalk  calls  the  very  un- 
usual collection  of  landscapes 
which  he  exhibited  the  first  week  in 
March  at  the  Salmagundi  Club. 

"But  they're  all  just  black  and  white," 
was  the  comment  of  the  first  art  student 
who  went  in  "to  study  something  new." 
And  at  first  glance  there  is  an  effect  of 
absence  of  color,  of  delicate  grayness  and 
gray  whiteness.  This  is  of  the  exhibit 
as  a  whole;  but  select  some  one  picture, 
perhaps  "The  Nocturne,"  which  is  a 
small  ocean  canvas,  and  as  you  watch  the 
water  undulating  softly  from  frame  to 
frame,  it  grows  green  and  translucent, 
the  green  of  the  deep  sea  and  the  depth 
and  thick  clearness  of  mid-ocean.  The 
gray  sky  lifts  high  from  the  water,  and 
a  certain  radiance  escapes  the  clouds  and 
touches  the  wave  crests ;  and  then  yon 
drift  away  to  sea  and  the  lure  of  the 
ocean  creeps  into  yonr  heart. 


There  is  a  "Second  Nocturne,"  which 
is  an  expanse  of  quiet  ocean  drenched 
in  moonlight.  The  moon  is  rising,  and 
,1  long  pathway  of  pearl  light  lies  across 
the  waves.  The  water  quivers  in  it,  and 
the  low  waves  melt  into  each  other. 

In  "After  the  Storm,"  a  small  picture 
shows  the  aftermath  of  a  tremendous 
storm.  The  water  is  still  tumbling  about, 
black  and  fierce  from  the  wind,  the  wild 
clouds  are  cut  apart  with  glittering  steel 
light.  Through  the  gloom  and  dire  dis- 
turbance there  is  a  sense  of  disaster,  of 
malign  rage  that  is  but  part  spent. 

"The  River  Bend"  is  just  as  full  of 
peace  as  the  storm-ocean  scene  is  of 
dread.  There  is  a  wide  silver  river  that 
flows  serenely  away  to  a  far  distance, 
a  bend  in  the  stream,  and  then  the  imag- 
ination travels  away  down  the  current 
into  quiet  pastoral  living. 

The  winter  scenes  are  full  of  the  in- 
eflPable  quality,  the  pang  that  remote, 
snow-covered  country  brings  to  the  sensi- 
tive. "A  Winter  Morning"  is  a  vivid 
scene,  suffused  with  the  translucent  glow 
of  a  windless  sunrise.  No  one  is  yet 
abroad.  There  is  a  sense  of  sleep  about 
the  houses.  Nature  is  having  a  radiant 
moment  unseen — a  picture  that  stirs  the 
emotions  as  the  Walkyr  cry  or  the  song 
of  a  Syrian  lover. 

And  so,  one  could  catalogue  picture 
after  picture,  each  with  its  individual 
appeal,  each  so  full  of  color,  so  truly  and 
significantly  nature,  yet  nature  through 
the  mind  trained  to  know  all  her  reserves, 
her  illusiveness.  And  the  color  that 
seems  absent  at  a  first  glance  slowly  fills 
each  canvas  with  beauty  as  the  mind  is 
attuned  to  its  subtilities. 

"3 
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nn HE  William  Schau5  Ait  Gallerv  an- 
nounces the  sale  to  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallerj,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,.  of  a 
jjainting  bv  Albert  L.  Groll,  "The  Land 
of  the  Hopi  Indians.  "  All  lovers  of 
paintings  of  the  Western  country  will 
recall  the  article  published  in  The 
Chaftskax  in  Mav,  1906,  about  the 
work  of  Groll  and  fully  illustrated  by  re- 
productions from  his  paintings. 

'TPHE  Buffalo  Fine  Art  Academy  is 
just  closing  a  most  complete  and 
interesting  exhibit  of  the  water  colors  of 
Genjiro  Yeto,  with  a  brief  biographical 
note  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue,  as 
follows : 

"Genjiro  Yeto  was  bom  in  Japan  in 
1 867.  He  came  to  America  sixteen  years 
ago  and  became  a  pupil  of  the  Art  Stu- 
dents' League  and  of  John  H.  Twacht- 
man,  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Water  Color  Club.  (For 
further  biographical  data  see  "Academy 
Notes"  for  February,  1907.," 

The  list  of  Mr.  Yeto's  pictures  reads 
like  a  romance  of  Lafcadio  Heam. 
There  are  "A  Raiay  Day,  Nikko,"  "Fnji 
from  Iwabuchi,"  "The  Ni-o  Gate, 
Nikko,"  "Blossoming  Plum  Trees, 
Tokio,"  and  so  on  through  cherry  gar- 
dens and  misty  twilights  and  sunrise 
views  of  far  mountains,  past  plum  trees 
in  bloom,  and  across  bridges  of  infinite 
beanty.  Mr.  Yeto  has  acquired  a  tech- 
mqae  distinctly  modem,  but  holds  to  his 
nation's  preference  for  putting  simple 
things  on  an  uncrowded  canvas. 

/CLEVELAND,  from  May  seventh  to 

tenth,  will  be  the  seat  of  the  first 

joint  meeting  of  Eastern   and   Western 


associations.  Among  the  associations 
that  hare  decided  to  get  together  and 
talk  it  over  are:  The  Eastern  Art  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  George  H.  Bartlett,  of 
the  Boston  Normal  Art  School,  is  Presi- 
dent ;  the  Eastern  Manual  Training  Asso- 
ciation, William  H.  Noyes,  of  the 
Teachers  College  (Columbia  College;, 
President;  the  Western  Drawing  and 
Manual  Training  Association,  Miss  Flor- 
ence E.  Ellis,  President  Pratt  Institute 
will  send  a  large  exhibit,  as  will  the  Bos- 
ton Normal  Art  School,  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  and  other  important  associa- 
tions. 

T  GUIS  Mora's  work  has  been  seen 
very  often  this  winter,  at  the  New 
York  exhibits,  at  Pittsburg,  and  recently 
a  special  exhibit  at  the  New  York  Art 
School, — a  new  gallery,  well  lighted  and 
delightful  in  tone.  With  each  fresh 
glimpse  of  any  number  of  his  pictures 
you  feel  more  and  more  certain  that  his 
metier  is  p)ortrait  painting,  in  spite  of 
his  vivid,  realistic  Spanish  people,  his 
sympathetically,  brilliantly  painted  small 
interiors,  his  picturesque  peasant  folk 
in  well-related  surroundings,  and  his 
monotypies  of  most  convincing  technique 
and  suggestions  of  strength  and  space. 

Always  in  each  exhibition  you  return 
to  the  portrait,  and  feel  there  the  poten- 
tiality in  this  young  man  for  ijreat  paint- 
ing. As  yet,  Mr.  Mora  has  developed 
absolutely  no  fads,  no  artistic  whim- 
sicalities. He  seems  to  regard  good 
painting  as  more  essential  to  art  than 
the  repetition  of  some  eccentric  person- 
ality or  pwint  of  view.  And  so,  the  in- 
evitable thing  in  his  work  b  not  a  trade 
mark   in  the  way  of  a   figure  or  patch 
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of  blue  or  a  bit  of  draperj',  but  just  a 
fine  mastery  in  the  handling  of  his  brush 
and  a  technique  that  is  as  conscientious 
(if  he  will  pardon  the  word)  as  it  is 
brilliant. 

At  the  New  York  Gallery  exhibit,  the 
most  inescapable  pictures  were  "The 
Black  Shawl,"  a  portrait  of  his  wife; 
"The  Sun  Screen,"  a  portrait  of  his  wife's 
sister,  and  a  "Portrait  of  My  Father." 
Next  to  these  ranked  "Don  Diego," 
which  is  essentially  a  portrait  of  a  fine 
devil-may-care  Spanish  tramp.  "The 
Black  Shawl"  is  a  tall  figure  in  a  cling- 
ing light  dress  with  a  Spanish  shawl 
falling  loosely  from  bare  shoulders.  The 
one  touch  of  actual  color  is  a  blue  shoul- 
der knot — a  picture  in  which  composi- 
tion, technique,  color,  grace,  and  portrait- 
ure divide  your  interest  and  hold  your 
attention.  "The  Sun  Screen"  is  a  paint- 
ing in  which  many  diiEculties  have  been 
overcome  in  the  doing.  It  is  full  of  sun- 
light drifting  through  the  lattice  of  a 
screen.  Vines  trail  on  the  edge  of  the 
screen,  and  they  are  dappled  with  sun 
spots.  The  girl  in  blue  is  illuminated 
with  sunlight,  and  all  so  brilliantly  done 
that  the  illusion  of  a  burning  day  with- 
out is  perfect.  A  second  sun  picture  is 
the  "Spanish  Cafe."  Two  figures  are  sit- 
ting at  a  table.  They  are  smoking  and 
drinking.  A  blazing  light  drifts  in  the 
open  slats  of  the  window,  and  in  the 
glow  of  light  the  man  and  girl  are  living 
out  some  phase  of  a  love  tragedy. 
The  artist  world  looks  to  Louis  Mora 
for  great  and  greater  achievement. 
There  is  trust  in  his  integrity  as  a  worker 
and  belief  in  his  power  as  a  creator. 


ANOTHER  scholarly  and  author- 
itative book  on  architecture  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Russell 
Sturgis,  who  has  contributed  so  much 
that  is  valuable  to  the  artistic  and  archi- 
tectural lore  of  this  century. 

This  "History  of  Architecture"  is  in 
three  large  volumes,  exhaustive  in  the 
information  they  convey,  yet  condensed 
and  very  clear  in  style.  They  are  amply 
illustrated  with  engravings  and  line 
drawings,  showing  the  best  examples  of 
architecture  obtainable  from  each  coun- 
try and  each  period.  The  first  volume  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  buildings  of  an- 
tiquity, so  that  it  is  very  nearly  a  history 
"from  the  monuments,"  and  it  shows  the 
research  of  the  scholar  combined  with 
the  feeling  of  the  artist  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  practical  builder  in  recreat- 
ing the  form  of  ancient  buildings,  so 
that  some  idea  may  be  had  in  our  own 
times  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
were  constructed,  the  need  which  lay  be- 
hind these  principles,  and  the  method  of 
construction  employed. 

The  first  book,  in  Volume  I,  is  devoted 
to  the  architecture  of  ancient  Egypt,  be- 
ginning with  the  prehistoric  buildings  of 
sun-dried  brick,  wood,  reeds,  and  rushes, 
and  going  down  to  stone  buildings,  the 
pyramids,  and  the  tombs.  The  second 
chapter  is  devoted  to  columnar  architec- 
ture in  Egypt,  and  is  most  interesting 
in  the  account  it  gives  of  Egyptian  meth- 
ods of  construction,  with  illustrations 
showing  numerous  examples  of  massive 
pylons,  propylons,  sculptured  walls,  col- 
onnades, and  the  details  of  sculptured, 
fluted,  and  reeded  columns  and  lotus  cap- 
itals. 
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The  second  book  takes  up  the  art  and 
architecture  of  Western  Asia  up  to  300 
B.  C,  showing  the  characteristic  build- 
ings, sculptures,  and  decorations  of  Chal- 
dea  and  Assyria,  with  their  temples  and 
palaces  of  unbaked  brick ;  of  Persia,  with 
its  more  elaborate  structures  of  stone, 
wood,  and  hard  brick,  and  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  with  their  tombs  hewn  out 
of  the  living  rock  or  built  of  massive 
blocks  of  stone,  ending  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainties  and  difficulties 
of  archaeological  exploration  in  these 
countries. 

The  third  book  deals  with  the  art  of 
Greece  from  the  pre-classic  ages  and  the 
ruins  of  unknown  date;  the  earlier  temple 
buildings  of  sun-dried  brick,  wood,  and 
stone,  especially  the  earlier  Doric  tem- 
ples from  which  the  great  impulse  of 
Greek  architecture  was  derived.  Com- 
ing down  to  classic  times,  there  is  a 
scholarly  analysis  of  the  perfected  Doric 
temples  and  buildings,  with  much  tech- 
nical information  as  to  methods  of  con- 
struction and  ample  illustrations  by  half- 
tones or  pen  drawings  of  each  point  as 
it  is  brought  up.  From  the  Doric  the 
natural  course  of  the  story  of  Greek 
arckitecture  goes  on  to  the  Ionic,  and 
then  to  the  more  florid  Corinthian,  and 
this  division  closes  with  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
arrangement  and  grouping  of  their  build- 
ings to  produce  the  broadly  artistic  effect 
of  perfect  harmony  with  their  environ- 
ment. 

The  fourth  book  has  only  one  chapter, 
giving  a  general  account  of  the  archi- 
tecture   of    the    Italian    peoples    before 


Roman  control,  and  the  fifth  and  last 
book  of  this  volume  contains  a  very 
clear  and  understandable  review  of 
Roman  Imperial  architecture;  tlie  dif- 
ferent systems  of  budding  which  were 
its  component  parts,  the  expression  of 
the  Roman  spirit  in  their  building  art, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  Mediter- 
ranean world  under  Roman  control  to 
follow  the  Imperial  Roman  style.  Fol- 
lowing the  style  of  the  emperors  comes 
the  expression  of  the  Italian  spirit  in 
the  arcuated  buildings,  such  as  the  amphi- 
theaters, memorial  arches,  and  architec- 
tural gateways,  manj-  fine  examples  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  illustrations ;  then 
an  account  of  the  columnar  buildings  and 
the  efl^ect  of  Grecian  influence,  with  sep- 
arate chapters  on  the  massive  construc- 
tion that  prevailed  in  Roman  buildings; 
the  plan  and  disposition  of  large  build- 
ings, with  their  effect  of  grandeur  and 
large  utility  and  their  indifference  to 
small  refinement;  the  plan  and  disposi- 
tion of  smaller  and  private  buildings,  and 
the  question  of  surface  decoration. 

Like  all  of  Mr.  Sturgis'  books  on  art 
and  architecture,  this  one  is  admirable 
for  purposes  of  reference  when  a  tech- 
nical or  historical  question  is  to  be  de- 
c:ded,  as  well  as  most  interesting  for  the 
layman  who  feels  some  interest  in  know- 
ing of  the  arts  and  industries  of  ancient 
times.  The  succeeding  volumes  will  be 
reviewed  in  The  Craftsman  as  they  are 
published.  ("The  History  of  Architec- 
ture," by  Russell  Sturgis,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Volume  I — Antiquity.  425  pages.  Oc- 
tavo. Illustrated.  Price,  $5.00.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company, 
New  York.) 
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THE   TECHNIQUE  OF  SIMPLE    RUG  WEAVING 


THE  newest  and  best  of  the  modern 
home-made  rugs  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  the  "hit  and  miss"  rag 
carpets  which  have  been  woven  in  country 
places  for  many  years  past,  and  which, 
though  durable,  are  usually  ragged  in  ap- 
pearance and  uncouth  in  coloring.  A 
few  women  who  care  about  these  things 
have  decided  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
home-made  rug  should  not  be  as  beauti- 
ful in  color  and  texture  as  it  is  durable, 
and  this  desire  for  beauty  in  the  simple 
things  which  are  a  part  of  every-day  life, 
seems  to  have  brought  about  a  revival  of 
old  time  industries,  particularly  of  weav- 
ing. Old  hand  looms  of  Colonial  days 
are  being  widely  sought  after,  and  are 
generally  preferred,  at  least  by  the  ama- 
teur, to  the  more  profitable  efforts  of  the 
steel  looms. 

Not  only  is  there  a  desire  among  coun- 
try women  to  know  how  to  make  home 
products  beautiful,  but  there  is  a  com- 
mercial demand  for  these  home-made 
rugs,  and  women  who  want  to  make  extra 
money,  and  who  usually  need  to  make 
it,  are  finding  a  ready  sale  for  these  new 
designs  of  simple  rugs  and  hangings, 
which  can  be  seen  to-day  at  all  the  best 
of  the  arts  and  crafts  exhibits. 

'T'HERE  are  several  varieties  of 
good  steel  looms  on  the  market, 
which  cost  anywhere  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 
This,  however,  is  a  large  outlay 
for  the  woman  who  wishes  to  sup- 
plement her  income  with  a   few  dollars 


a  week,  and  this  expense  is  not  necessary 
to  the  woman  with  any  ingenuity.  All 
over  the  continent  there  are  old  hand 
looms  to  be  found,  which,  for  the  be- 
ginner at  least,  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose. They  are  stored  away  in  the  attics 
and  barns  of  farm  houses,  and  almost 
without  exception  the  farmer's  wife,  un- 
less she  is  a  weaver  herself,  is  glad  to 
dispose  of  them.  Often  they  can  be 
picked  up  at  junk  shops  in  country 
places.  And  it  is  rare  to  find  an  auction 
in  the  country  town  without  a  loom  or 
two  for  sale.  If  one  does  not  know  just 
the  barn  or  attic  to  invade,  or  if  there  is 
no  auction  "on,"  then  a  sure  way  to  find 
a  loom  is  to  advertise  in  one  or  two  pa- 
pers of  remote,  old-fashioned  villages. 
As  a  rule,  these  old  looms  can  be  pur- 
chased for  five  dollars  or  less,  and  it 
usually  requires  a  dollar  or  two  outlay 
to  put  them  in  order. 

It  is  best,  if  possible,  to  have  the  loom 
put  up  by  a  practical  weaver,  as  a  mod- 
ern carpenter  is  not  often  familiar  with 
loom  building,  and  certain  essential  parts 
could  be  missing  without  his  realizing  it. 
An  old  loom  consists  of  a  frame  of  four 
square  timber  posts  about  seven  feet 
high.  They  are  connected  at  the  top  and 
bottom  by  frame  work.  At  the  back  of 
the  loom  a  yarn-beam  is  placed,  about 
six  inches  in  diameter.  Upon  this  beam 
are  wound  warp  threads  which  are 
stretched  over  it  to  the  cloth  beam  at 
the  front  of  the  loom,  which  is  about 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  In  addition  to 
the  yarn-beam  and  cloth  beam,   a   loom 
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is  fitted  up  with  heddles,  a  lay  or  batten, 
a  reed  and  shuttles,  and  a  wheel  for  wind- 
ing the  materials;  the  wheel  for  winding 
the  strips  usually  goes  with  the  loom.  The 
placing  of  the  warp-beam  is  not  often 
nowadays  done  by  the  weaver  herself, 
as  it  is  a  complicated  process  and  dif- 
ficult to  describe.  The  amateur  weaver 
usually  sends  the  warp-beam  to  a  beamer 
to  be  fitted  up.  This  costs  but  very  little 
and  enables  the  beginner  to  start  in  the 
right  direction.  Usually  people  who  sell 
the  warp  can  tell  the  weaver  where  a 
beamer  is  to  be  found  and  what  to  pay. 
As  the  commercial  warps  are  rarely 
fast  color,  unless  dyed  to  order,  white 
warp  is  the  most  practical  for  almost 
all  kinds  of  weaving,  and  if  a  light 
weight  is  chosen,  the  warp  threads  are 
almost  concealed  by  the  weft.  When  the 
beam  is  placed  in  the  loom,  the  warp 
threads  are  carried  across  the  beam,  over 
the  back  cross-bars  and  threaded  through 
the  two  sets  of  heddles,  then  through  the 
reed  and  over  the  front  cross-bar  of  the 
loom,  where  they  are  attached  by  an  iron 
bar  which  is  connected  with  the  clotli 
beam.  The  heddles  consist  of  two  frames 
containing  looped  wires  for  the  warp 
threads,  which  are  on  different  horizontal 
planes  when  the  shuttle  is  thrown  through 
the  warp.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  beginner  to  realize  how  the  heddles 
should  be  threaded  without  first  watching 
a  weaver,  so  that  it  is  decidedly  best  to 
engage  for  a  day  or  two  a  weaver  who 
can  erect  the  old  loom,  and  adjust  the 
beam  containing  the  warp,  show  how  the 
heddles  should  be  threaded,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  teaching  the 
process  of  weaving. 


A  rag  carpet  weaver's  knowledge  docs 
not  often  go  beyond  the  making  of  rag 
carpet;  but  the  fundamental  principles 
are  the  same  here  as  in  weaving  a  better 
grade  of  rugs.  Of  course,  the  village 
rug-maker  will  say  that  wliite  warp  must 
not  be  used,  that  it  should  have  been 
made  in  groups  of  all  the  gorgeous  colors 
that  rag  carpet  weavers  love,  as  they 
rely  entirely  upon  the  colored  warps  to 
brighten  their  dingy  rags.  If  the  crafts- 
man is  far  removed  from  a  town,  warps 
can  always  be  purchased  at  the  village 
store,  where  also  one  can  usually  get  in 
touch  with  a  weaver. 

"D  AGS  have  long  been  discarded  for 
weaving,  and  new  materials  are 
used,  cretonnes,  ducks,  denims,  Canton 
flannels,  ticking,  unbleached  muslin, 
prints,  and  roving  yarns.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  select  fabrics  that  have  been 
carefully  dyed,  so  that  when  the  rugs 
are  washed  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
colors  running.  The  "oil  dyed"  turkej' 
twills  in  red  and  blue  can  be  relied  on. 
For  plain  border  making,  the  cream  of 
unbleached  muslin  is  much  prettier  than 
white  muslin.  It  is  not  so  conspicuous, 
and  does  not  soil  so  readily.  Materials 
at  fifteen  cents  are  often  not  as  expensive 
as  those  at  seven  cents,  as  a  material 
that  crushes  up  into  a  small  space  will 
use  more  yards  than  a  bulky  material, 
like  denim  or  Canton  flannel.  In  many 
towns  there  are  shops  that  buy  "seconds" 
from  the  mills,  and  these  can  be  made 
use  of  for  individual  work,  as  a  piece 
of  material  which  has  a  blemish  in  the 
weaving  is  just  as  good  for  weaving  as 
a    perfect    piece.      Sometimes    a    bolt   of 
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denim  is  badly  marked  by  the  dyer,  and 
is  condemned  as  a  "second,"  but  the 
variations  in  color  would  in  nowise  de- 
tract from  its  value  for  weaving.  As 
these  odd  lengths  cannot  be  matched, 
they  can  only  be  used  for  individual 
pieces. 

Having  decided  upon  the  color-scheme 
and  bought  the  material,  it  must  be  cut 
or  torn  into  strips.  If  a  smooth  finished 
rug  is  required,  cut  the  material,  if  a 
rough  surface,  it  must  be  torn.  The 
tearing  is  a  simple  process.  If  materials 
like  duck,  denim  or  Canton  flannel  have 
been  selected,  divide  the  width  of  the  ma- 
terial into  inch  strips,  cutting  these  about 
two  inches  deep,  to  insure  the  goods  be- 
ing torn  perfectly  straight.  Then  cut 
ofl^  about  twenty  yards  and  tear  it 
([uickly.  By  nailing  the  width  to  wood- 
work and  running  quickly  from  it,  it  will 
be  well  and  rapidly  torn.  The  material 
should  be  wound  into  balls  immediatelj' 
to  keep  it  from  tangling.  The  cutting 
can  be  done  by  winding  the  material  into 
a  tight  roll,  and  tying  it  with  string; 
then  taking  a  sharp  carving  knife  or 
butcher's  knife  and  slicing  it  like  a  loaf 
of  bread.  If  a  piece  of  paper  has  been 
laid  on  the  table,  with  the  inches  in- 
dicated, it  will  serve  to  guide  the  eye. 

The  beginner  usually  finds  consider- 
able difficulty  in  estimating  how  much 
material  to  prepare  for  a  given  length 
of  weaving,  and  this  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained without  some  little  trouble.  Every 
piece  of  material  should  be  weighed  and 
measured,  and  the  amount  jotted  down 
in  a  book.  Afterward,  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained how  far  it  went.  Good,  firm 
weaving  should  weigh  not  less  than  two 


and  one-half  pounds  a  square  yard, 
which  would  mean  that  from  five  to  seven 
yards  of  heavy  material,  like  denim,  will 
be  required  to  make  one  yard  of  weaving. 
If  turkey  red  twiU  is  used,  it  would  take 
ten  yards  to  make  the  weaving  firm 
enough. 

ILTAVING  put  the  loom  in  order  and 
prepared  the  fabric  for  weaving, 
the  ball  of  material  must  be  wound  onto 
an  iron  rod  which  is  turned  by  the  wind- 
ing wheel.  It  is  then  placed  in  the 
shuttle,  the  rod  first  being  removed.  The 
end  of  material  is  threaded  through  a 
hole  at  the  end  of  the  shuttle  and  pulled 
through  about  half  a  yard.  Before  be- 
ginning to  weave  the  material,  six  or 
eight  inches  of  warp  must  be  left  for 
the  knotting  of  the  fringe.  A  heading 
of  warp  must  also  first  be  woven  for  an 
inch  and  a  half,  to  keep  the  fabric  from 
fraying.  The  seat  must  be  adjusted  to 
a  comfortable  height  in  order  that  the 
worker  may  have  full  control  over  the 
loom.  Then  push  the  left  treadle  down 
with  the  left  foot,  which  will  cause  a 
gap  in  the  two  layers  of  warp,  take  the 
shuttle  in  the  right  hand  and  throw  it 
to  the  other  side  of  the  loom,  between  the 
warps,  holding  with  the  left  hand  that 
part  of  the  loom  which  contains  the  reed. 
This  is  called  the  lay.  Leave  a  couple 
of  inches  of  material  at  the  edge  of  the 
rug.  After  the  shot  has  been  thrown, 
pull  the  lay  or  batten  forward,  and  press 
the  right  foot  down,  releasing  the  left, 
which  will  make  a  reversed  gap  between 
the  two  lays  of  warp.  The  shuttle  is 
then  placed  in  the  left  hand  and  is 
thrown   from  right  to  left,  between  the 
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warps,  the  lay  being  pulled  forward  be- 
tween each  throw.  This  is  the  simple 
process  of  weaving,  repeated  over  and 
over  again  until  the  shuttle  is  empty. 
When  the  new  shuttleful  is  added,  do 
not  sew  two  strips  together,  but  cut 
each  into  a  tapered  point  and  overlap 
them.  The  join  will  then  be  invisible, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  in  amateur 
work. 

Having  woven  the  heading,  the  ma- 
terial is  then  woven  for  five  or  six  inches. 
A  beginner  must  first  learn  to  make  three 
plain  borders  of  contrasting  colors  be- 
fore beginning  the  more  intricate  pat- 
terns. Supposing  blue  denim,  with  plain 
unbleached  muslin  for  the  borders,  is  se- 
lected for  the  first  set  of  rugs.  Weave 
about  five  inches  of  denim,  and  then  two 
inches  of  unbleached  muslin.  The  blue 
is  then  woven  for  three  inches,  followed 
by  another  two  inch  border  of  cream 
muslin.  Repeat,  making  three  bars  at 
each  end  of  a  five  by  six  foot  rug.  If 
the  rugs  are  longer,  five  bars  would  look 
better. 

Many  of  the  old-fashioned  looms  have 
templers  for  stretching  the  fabric  while 
it  is  being  woven.  They  have  little  teeth 
at  the  ends,  but  as  these  are  apt  to  make 
holes  in  the  material,  the  modern  sub- 
stitute is  a  simple  arrangement  of  hooks 
and  string  on  either  side  of  the  rug,  sup- 
ported by  the  frame  of  the  loom  and 
weighed  at  the  ends  of  the  string.  These, 
however,  have  to  be  moved  forward  as 
the  weaving  proceeds. 

It  is  a  great  waste  of  time  to  cut  the 
rugs  out  of  the  loom  until  all  the  warp 
is  used  up,  but,  of  course,  it  can  be  done. 
The  cloth  beam  will  hold  over  fifty  yards 


of  weaving,  and  a  very  usual  length  of 
warp  to  order  is  enough  to  make  fifty 
yards  of  weaving.  In  weaving  a  rug  a 
certain  length,  it  wiU  be  found  that  there 
will  be  twenty-five  per  cent  of  shrinkage, 
or  "take  up,"  as  the  weavers  call  it. 
This  means  that  when  the  rug  is  in  the 
loom  it  is  tightly  stretched.  This  shrink- 
age must  be  allowed  for,  and  the  rug 
in  the  loom  not  measured  by  actual 
inches.  For  instance,  to  make  a  three 
by  six  rug,  take  a  length  of  tape  and 
pin  it  firmly  to  the  heading.  Then  in- 
dicate on  it  the  length  of  forty-five 
inches.  As  the  rug  is  woven,  the  tape 
is  visible,  and  when  the  mark  of  forty- 
five  inches  is  reached,  pin  the  tape  se- 
curely to  this  spot,  which  should  be  the 
center  of  the  rug.  Then  weave  the  other 
forty-five  inches,  placing  the  borders  in 
the  same  places  as  in  the  first  half  of 
the  rug,  which  should  have  been  indicated 
on  the  tape.  This  will  enable  the  weaver 
to  make  the  rug  the  desired  length  and 
to  make  the  borders  match. 

T  N  looking  at  the  detail  illustration  of 
■*■  a  Martha  Washington  rug,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  white  stripes  have  a 
blurred  effect  of  color  introduced.  This 
is  formed  by  using  a  broad  striped  ma- 
terial with  the  bars  of  color  running 
horizontally.  WTien  this  is  cut  length- 
ways, the  patches  of  color  come  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  so  that  the  color-scheme 
consists  of  two  shots  of  this  material 
woven  into  each  of  the  four  white 
borders.  In  examining  the  borders  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  shot  consists 
of  a  twist,  followed  by  one  shot  of  the 
strongest  color  in  the  rug.     Then  follow 
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two  white  shots  and  two  of  the  striped 
material ;  two  more  white  shots  and  one 
of  the  strongest  color  are  then  woven. 
Next  a  medium  shade  is  introduced,  with 
the  dark  color  in  the  following  shot.  After 
this  the  white  border  with  the  stripes  is 
repeated,  and  a  wide  green  border  is 
woven,  outlined  on  either  side  with  a  dark 
red.  The  center  of  the  green  border  has 
a  crow's-foot  of  red  and  white.  Then 
follow  two  more  white  borders,  which 
are  woven  the  same  as  the  two  white 
borders  on  the  other  side  of  the  green 
center  border,  forming  a  mass  of  beauti- 
ful coloring,  easy  to  copy,  but  not  par- 
ticularly easy  to  evolve. 

A  detailed  illustration  of  a  John  Al- 
den  rug  shows  one  of  the  modern  loosely 
woven  styles.  When  threading  the  loom 
for  this  weave,  instead  of  putting  the 
warp  through  each  heddle,  two  warps 
are  threaded  through  one  heddle,  and  the 
next  one  is  skipped;  two  warps  go  in 
the  third  heddle  hole,  the  fourth  one  be- 
ing skipped  and  so  on  across  the  loom. 
This  is  called  "double  warping."  This 
border  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  is  made 
by  first  weaving  twelve  shots  of  white, 
and  then  a  shot  of  color;  one  of  white, 
another  of  color,  alternately  for  three 
inches.  Twelve  more  shots  of  white  com- 
plete the  border.  This  forms  a  checker- 
board pattern,  which  is  very  effective, 
and  yet  easy  for  the  beginner.  This 
open  weave  is  well  suited  for  a  bath  mat, 
as  it  is  soft  to  stand  on,  especially  when 
made  of  Canton  flannel;  this  weave  is 
also  recommended  for  draperies. 

Another  form  of  simple  pattern  mak- 
ing is  to  weave  an  entirely  plain  rug, 
and   afterward  to  add   designs  by   strips 


of  material  threaded  through  a  bodkin. 
This  is  advisable  when  a  series  of  arrows 
and  Indian  designs  are  wanted.  These 
rugs  do  not  wear  quite  as  well  as  the 
woven  ones,  so  that  it  is  better  to  make 
use  of  this  kind  of  design  formation 
when  weaving  curtains  or  pillows.  Some- 
times the  ends  are  left  sticking  up,  which 
is  suitable  in  a  hanging  and  entirely  out 
of  place  in  a  rug.  This  kind  of  pattern 
making  gives  opportunity  for  all  sorts 
of  individual  designs ;  they  can  be  worked 
out  on  paper  first  and  the  sketch  fol- 
lowed when  the  rug  is  on  the  cutting 
table. 

The  most  intricate  style  of  border 
making  is  shown  in  the  Waverly  rug. 
which  is  attractive  in  the  sitting  room 
where  a  pile  rug  seems  more  in  keeping 
than  an  ordinary  woven  rug.  The  ma- 
terial used  for  making  this  rug,  unlike 
the  denims  and  cretonnes,  is  especially 
woven  on  a  finely  threaded  loom  into 
what  is  known  as  "weft  cloth."  This 
cloth  is  made  from  cotton  yarns,  which 
can  be  procured  from  a  yarn  merchant. 
The  yarn  is  dyed  the  desired  colors  be- 
fore being  woven  into  a  weft.  The  pat- 
tern having  been  decided  upon  for  the 
border,  the  yarn  is  then  woven  in  plain 
bars  of  different  colors  at  varying  dis- 
tances apart.  In  the  border  shown  in 
our  illustration,  seventy-two  inches  of 
black  were  first  woven,  then  thirty-six 
inches  of  cream,  seventy-two  more  of 
black,  and  fifty-two  inches  of  cream,  two 
inches  of  red,  twenty  inches  of  cream„ 
six  inches  of  tan,  two  of  red,  two  oT 
red  and  five  inches  of  cream,  two  inches 
of  tan  and  three  of  tan,  two  of  tan  and 
five   of  cream,  three  of  red  and  two   of 
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cream,  six  of  tan  and  five  of  cream. 
This  description  has  only  specified 
enough  for  one-sixth  of  the  border,  whicli 
is  repeated  in  the  same  manner.  When 
the  weft  is  made  as  above  directed,  it  is 
cut  into  inch  strips,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  each  strip  makes  a  complete  border. 
An  eight-inch  border  will  take  thirty- 
two  shots  in  the  rug,  so  that  tlie  "weft 
cloth"  would  have  to  be  woven  thirty- 
eight  yards  long  before  the  border  could 
be  made,  but  if  the  cloth  is  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  thirty-six  borders  could  be 
made,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
form  of  rug  necessitates  a  great  many 
rugs  being  woven  at  the  same  time,  and 
only  a  weaver  who  is  making  rugs  in 
large  quantities  could  afford  to  have  so 
many  yards  of  material  on  hand,  yet  it 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  forms  of 
hand  weaving. 

"^TT'HEN     the     rugs    are     woven,     the 

length  must  be  cut  out  of  the  loom 

and  laid  on  the  cutting  table.     The  fringe 

is  cut  across,  and  each  rug  is  gone  care- 


fully over  with  shears  to  remove  any  ir- 
regularities in  the  weave  that  would  look 
untidy.  They  are  then  ready  to  be 
knotted,  which  is  the  last  process  in 
weaving  rugs. 

The  knotting  of  a  rug  gives  it  a  finish, 
and  must  be  done  carefully.  Simple, 
straight  knotting  of  every  six  threads 
will  insure  the  rug  from  raveling,  but 
decorative  fringes  of  all  kinds  add  no 
little  to  the  beauty  of  the  rug.  They 
can  be  knotted  with  a  double  or  triple 
loiotting,  or  straight,  or  worked  into 
points.  They  can  also  be  braided  like 
some  of  the  Oriental  rugs.  Portieres, 
curtains,  and  table  covers  require  less 
bulky  knotting  than  do  rugs. 

Our  illustration  of  a  group  of  fabric 
rugs  shows  several  kinds  of  knotting. 
The  two  Martha  Washington  rugs  in 
the  center  are  more  elaborately  knotted 
than  the  Priscilla  rug  at  the  righthand 
corner,  which  has  simply  a  group  of 
warp  tied  in  a  single  knot  at  the  head- 
ing. The  Waverly  rug  is  knotted  like 
the  Priscilla. 

Mabel  Tuke   Priestman. 


THE   RIGHT  TO  BEAUTY 


THE  one  way  to  bring  about  a 
more  sensible  style  of  dressing, 
is  to  train  girls  to  think  more 
about  their  clothes.  This  suggestion  will 
bring  a  shock  to  the  puritan  American, 
who  feels  that  there  is  a  certain  relation 
between  holiness  and  bad  taste — and 
there  is  still  much  unregenerate  puritan- 
ism  in  this  country.  But,  in  truth,  wear- 
ing unbecoming,  badly  made  clothes  is 
no  more  spiritual  than  to  wear  ultra- 
fashionable    clothes;    both    indicate    lack 


of  thought,  both  are  the  product  of  mental 
laziness,  and  both  are  equally  unproduc- 
tive of  growth  for  the  girlish  mind  and 
of  beauty  of  expression  in  material 
things. 

The  "puritan"  in  her  ill-fitting,  dowdy, 
ready-made  cheap  serge  is  no  nearer  a 
wise  ideal  of  clothes  than  is  the  social 
)eauty,  with  her  silly,  over-ornamental, 
over-fitted,  sparkling  useless  dress,  for 
which  som.eone,  somewhere  in  the  scheme 
of     her     home     life,     has     paid     count- 
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A     GROUP     OF     SIMPLE     HOME-MADE     RUGS. 
A     KNOTTED     MARTHA     WASHINGTON     RUG. 
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FROCKS    FOR    GIRLS    OF    EIGHTEEN. 


GRADUATING      FROCKS      FOR      YOUNG 
GIRLS:    MOllEl.S    FOR    HOMK    SEWING. 
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Ifss  dollars ;  neither  is  appropriately, 
becomingly,  wisely  nor  comfortably 
dressed ;  neither  has  ever  stopped  to  re- 
alize that  her  personal  interest  in  her 
own  clothes  could  be  a  part  of  a  general 
reform  in  dress,  a  necessary  detail  in 
the  changing  of  the  absurdity  of  modern 
sartorial  conditions,  and  a  frank  proof 
that  she  as  a  woman  had  begun  to  use 
her  mind  to  some  purpose. 

Girls  should  be  trained  to  the  phil- 
osophy of  dress.  Talk  more  to  them 
about  their  clothes,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  nerves  of  all  the  race,  talk  differ- 
ently; train  girls  from  the  time  they  can 
begin  to  think,  to  think  infinitely  more 
about  dressing,  but  to  actually  think,  to 
understand  the  principles  of  dress,  and 
not  merely  to  talk  mere  twaddle,  to  grow 
more  vain,  and  to  spend  more  money  for 
fewer  results. 

A  girl  has  a  right  to  know  that  she 
looks  better  in  one  color  than  in  an- 
other, and  why  she  does ;  she  is  entitled 
to  a  clear  explanation  (possibly  many  of 
them)  as  to  what  materials  suit  her  best, 
as  to  what  lines  are  best  related  to  the 
structure  of  her  body;  and  above  all  she 
unist  know  by  heart  the  injury  to  her 
beauty  (for,  of  course,  she  expects  to 
be  beautiful)  and  health  the  wrong  sort 
of  dressing  can  do — whether  it  be  fash- 
ionable or  just  careless — whether  it  be 
slovenly,  tawdry,  badly  cut,  or  over- 
accented  dress. 

Every  girl  should  be  taught  the  simple 
and  praiseworthy  philosophy  of  dress, 
just  as  she  should  be  taught  how  to  ar- 
range and  furnish  her  house  in  the 
simplest,  most  beautiful  and  least  dif- 
ficult way.    .So  long  as  the  average  Amer- 


ican girl  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
develop  into  a  home-maker,  and  often  a 
dressmaker,  she  should  be  trained  for 
these  professions  from  childhood  up;  and 
the  training  should  not  be  of  a  nature 
just  to  make  her  contented  with  house- 
work, with  her  kitchen  and  needle;  but 
by  teaching  her  to  think,  to  so  train  her 
mind  that  she  grows  up  knowing  how  to 
manage  her  home — in  fact,  how  to  create 
a  home — in  the  wisest,  most  practical 
and  beautiful  way. 

By  thinking,  she  lessens  labor,  both 
in  kitchen  and  dress,  and  by  thinking 
she  renders  the  result  of  all  her  labor 
interesting  and  harmonious  to  herself. 
She,  in  fact,  expresses  herself  in  her 
work,  and  so  her  work  is  related  intimate- 
ly to  her  life,  the  way  she  has  decided 
that  she  wishes  to  live. 

This  is  absolutely  as  true  of  clothes 
as  of  housekeeping  or  handicraft  work 
or  of  painting.  If  a  girl  is  trained  to 
use  her  brain  in  planning  and  making 
her  clothes,  her  dresses  and  hats  and 
scarfs  and  belts  will  all  relate  to  her 
personality  and  express  the  degree  and 
kind  of  cultivation  her  mind  has  ab- 
sorbed. This  is  as  inevitable  as  the  fact 
that  a  flower  proves  the  kind  of  soil  it 
has  grown  out  of,  or  that  the  hue  of  a 
frock  tells  the  vegetable  or  mineral  dyes 
that  went  into  the  vat. 

For  generations  it  has  been  considered 
quite  wise  and  reasonable  to  let  a  child 
grow  up  absorbed  in  the  novelty  of  fash- 
ions, well  posted  about  stj'les,  with  a 
wide  reach  of  knowledge  about  what  the 
latest  thing  from  Paris  or  London  is. 
Money,  time,  strength  have  all  gone  into 
the    effort    to    keep    ciiildrpn    "in    style." 
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and  they  have  been  taught,  or  allowed 
to  absorb  unconsciously,  the  impression 
tliat  there  was  a  certain  fineness  of  qual- 
ity in  being  "in  stjdc,"  that  fashionable 
clothing  render  thcni  su))erior  to  the  un- 
fashionable girl,  tliat  the  latest  Easier 
hat  endowed  the  possessor  with  virtues 
quite  apart  from  her  character,  that 
fashion  was  a  talisman  in  fact;  and  little 
girls  wearing  "out  of  date"  clothes  have 
been  made  to  suffer  many  a  pang  at 
schools  and  parties,  and  have  grown  to 
associate  nice  dressing  with  happiness 
and  admiration  and  even  appreciation — 
all  of  this  has  seemed  legitimate  to 
mothers,  wise  and  loving  in  most  matters 
of  rearing  their  children,  and  sincerely 
anxious  that  their  little  daughters  should 
be  sweet  and  wholesome. 

The  same  mothers  would  hesitate,  nay. 
think  it  almost  criminal,  to  teach  a  child 
the  good  points  of  herself  instead  of 
her  clothes;  to  train  her  to  understand 
that  it  is  natural  and  right  and  worth 
striving  for  to  be  beautiful;  that  she  is 
intended  by  nature  to  have  rosy  cheeks, 
a  straight  back,  strong,  lithe  little  legs,  a 
stout  chest  and  radiance  of  body  and 
mind.  And  even  having  survived  the  shock 
of  the  wisdom  of  teaching  her  child 
that  beauty  and  health  and  strength 
were  normal,  what  fashion-loving  mother 
would  further  dare  to  open  the  child's 
mind  to  the  relation  of  clothes  to  per- 
sonal beautj'  and  charm,  making  clear 
to  her  that  certain  types  demand  certain 
colors,  that  lines  should  be  adapted  to 
figure,  that  real  beauty  of  dress  consists 
in  appropriateness  all  along  the  line, — 
to  climate,  to  occu))ation,  to  individiinl- 
ily,  to  physique,  to  ])ers()nal  taste. 


Why,  in  truly  teaching  a  child  all  the 
philosophy  of  clothes,  a  mother  is  teach- 
ing the  best  philosophy  of  life.  She  is 
developing  taste,  cultivating  sensibili- 
ties, making  clear  the  value  of  cconomj' 
of  strength  and  money  and  is  contribut- 
ing widely  to  the  increase  of  real  beauty 
in  the  world,  a  beauty  that  is  associated 
with  health  and  sanitj-,  not  a  striving  for 
effects  which  are  subversive  to  the  essen- 
tials  of   happiness. 

The  first  response  coming  from  modern 
mothers  is,  "but  I  do  not  want  my  child 
vain;  if  she  thinks  herself  pretty,  she 
will  be  vain."  Exactly,  under  present 
utterly  false  conditions,  she  will  grow 
vain  if  told  out  of  a  clear  sky  that  she 
is  pretty.  And  what  a  perverted  state 
of  affairs  it  is — that  for  a  child  to  dis- 
cover that  she  belongs  to  a  normal  right 
state  of  existence  is  to  make  her  silly ! 
It  is  all  because  the  mother's  point  of 
view  is  wrong.  She  is  not  thinking,  and 
so  she  teaches  the  child  a  totally  wrong 
estimate  of  beauty  in  relation  to  life: 
Namely,  that  it  is  vain  to  think  about 
being  pretty,  but  right,  even  necessary, 
to  seek  beauty  in  clothes,  or  rather  not 
beauty,  even  here,  but  a  general  standard 
of  novelty  and  variety. 

Poor  little  maids,  who  may  not  know 
that  it  is  as  natural  for  them  to  be  lovely 
as  for  the  roses  to  smell  sweet  or  birds 
to  sing  in  scented  apple  boughs !  It  is 
indeed  so  right  and  normal  for  children 
to  be  beautiful  and  strong  that  it  should 
be  taken  for  granted.  There  is  no  vanity 
about  normal  conditions.  A  child  is  not 
vain  of  having  two  hands  or  ten  fingers 
iir  an  ear  on  each  side  of  its  curly  head. 
It  sliould   be   the  same  with  beantv. 
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And  thr  jrirl  who  has  grown  up,  cx- 
ppcling  all  these  gifts  of  the  gods,  and 
lias  also  been  taught  the  real  significance 
of  clotlics,  their  relation  to  lier  beauty 
.md  to  her  usefulness  in  life,  will  enjoy 
making  her  own  clothes,  will  make  thcui 
so  that  they  are  becoming,  graceful  and 
economical,  and  will  think  it  as  interest- 
ing as  to  display  her  skill  at  the  piano 
or  in  cooking  or  writing  a  story — just 
one  way  of  contributing  to  the  pleasure 
and  charm  in  life. 

But  wliat  about  the  girl  who  lias  been 
trained  to  regard  style  as  the  great  essen- 
tial, rather  than  beauty?  It  is  a  grrater 
task  to  begin  to  teach  a  girl  the  phil- 
osophy of  dress,  but  not  an  insurmount- 
able one.  At  sixteen  a  girl  is  still  impres- 
sionable, she  is  vastly  interested  in  her- 
self, and  much  absorbed  in  the  idea  that 
she  is  a  separate  mdividual,  not  merely 
a  daughter,  but  a  woman.  You  can  not 
teach  her  as  you  would  a  child,  but  there 
is  plastic  material  at  hand  and  interest 
in  life. 

If  a  girl  is  about  to  graduate,  begin 
instruction  with  her  graduating  dress. 
Let  her  select  it,  but  guide  her  in  the 
matter;  ask  her  to  make  it,  but  help  her 
at  each  step,  and  have  the  making  a 
lesson  about  the  relation  of  her  clothes 
lo  lierself.  Help  her  above  all  things 
lo  sec  the  importance  of  simplicity  in 
dressing,  that  beauty  is  in  the  color,  the 
grace,  the  becomingness,  not  in  the  ex- 
aggerated mode.  Create  so  much  interest 
in  tlie  planning  and  making  of  a  really 
])retty  frock  that  the  mere  question  of 
stylishness  is  snowed  under.  But  do  not 
yourself  wholly  ignore  tlie  prevailing 
style,  adapt  it  to  the  girl,  modify  it  and 


adjust  it  to  your  own  ideas  of  what  is 
suitable  and  becoming. 

For  nothing  would  so  completely  an- 
tagonize a  girl  at  the  start  as  to  send 
her  out  among  her  fellow  girls  looking 
eccentric  and  conspicuous.  She  must  have 
admiration  for  her  home-made  graduat- 
ing frock.  She  must  look  so  pretty  and 
attractive  that  the  other  girls  will  envy 
her  taste  and  skill,  or  the  philosophy  of 
dress  will  cease  to  awaken  her  enthus- 
iasm. 

The  sketches  of  graduating  frocks 
shown  in  this  department  have  been  es- 
pecially designed  to  carry  out  the 
Cr.iftsm.\n  idea  of  home  dressing  for 
girls.  They  are  simple  dresses  of  inex- 
jiensive  materials.  Any  girl  who  cares 
to  prove  herself  capable  of  making  her 
own  Commencement  Day  frock  can  se- 
lect the  one  of  these  four  designs  which 
suits  best  her  style,  and  make  it  with  her 
motiier's  aid  and  advice  in  a  few  days. 
The  only  lining  used  is  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  four  inches  below  the  waist  line. 
The  sleeves  and  skirt  arc  left  without 
tlic  bulk  of  a  lining,  to  show  the  pretty 
softness  of  fabric.  Any  fitted  waist 
pattern  will  serve  for  all  four  models, 
and  the  outside  can  be  fulled  on  the  lin- 
ing after  it  is  fitted.  The  skirts  arc  all 
a  full  circular  model,  gathered  or  puffed 
as  the  young  dressmaker  may  prefer. 
The  princess  design  may  require  a  prin- 
cess pattern,  imless  mother  is  a  rather 
accomplished  worker.  But  work  every- 
thing out  witiiout  any  pattern  beyond 
tiie  lining  when  it  is  possible.  You  will 
find  that  this  method  cultivates  the  eye 
.•IS  well  as  doubles  the  ])leasure  by  de- 
\cloping  a  sense  of  creative  ability. 
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The  princess  dress,  which  is  designed 
for  a  girl  of  eighteen,  is  made  in  a 
fashion  so  simple,  and  yet  so  artistically 
complete,  that  any  ornament  would  be 
wholly  superfluous.  The  material  is 
India  silk,  ivory  white,  fine  in  texture, 
and  very  soft. 

The  yoke  dress  is  almost  as  simple  in 
construction.  The  skirt  is  an  extra  full 
circular  model,  with  ruffles  of  the  same 
material  (a  pale  silvery  blue  silk  mus- 
lin) ;  across  the  wide  front  gore  where 
the  skirt  joins  the  belt,  the  fulness  is 
tucked  down  a  few  inches.  This  design 
is  particularly  good  for  a  girl  inclined 
to   stoutness. 

This  design  would  be  lovely  in  jon- 
quil yellows  (for  a  graduating  gown 
need  not  of  necessit}'  be  white),  or  in 
many  primrose  shades.  And  if  a  girl 
can  not  find  netting  in  pale  tints,  let  her 
dye  some. 

For  a  girl  of  sixteen,  the  simplest 
model  is  given,  to  be  made  of  nuill,  white 
or  any  tinted  silk  mull  at  a  dollar  a 
yard  or  of  the  lovely  cotton  mull  at 
twenty  cents  a  yard,  and  wide,  too.  The 
circular  skirt  flares  gaily  about  the  white 
slippers,  and  at  the  waist  the  fulness  is 
gathered  into  puffs,  giving  a  suggestion 
of  a  princess  model. 

The  embroidered  gown,  for  an  older 
graduate,  is  of  a  pinky-white  Liberty 
silk,  and  the  scheme  throughout  its  mak- 
ing is  a  variation  of  delicate  pink  tones. 
This  sounds  a  bit  elaborate,  but  is  really 
not  in  the  least  difficult,  and  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  lesson  in  developing 
color  harmonies.  Embroidery,  merely  to 
embroider  as  a  ))astime,  is  a  most  )).i- 
llictic  w.iste  of   liiiie,  but  embroidery   as 


an  opportunity  to  secure  interesting 
variety  of  color  and  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing a  girl  use  her  eyes,  her  fingers,  her 
taste  harmoniously  is  a  very  important 
])art  of  her  dressmaking  training — and 
this  apple-blossom  frock  is  shown  with 
the  purpose  of  making  it  a  part  of  a 
valuable   lesson  in   dressmaking. 

The  Liberty  silk  is  in  the  most  delicate 
hue,  the  petticoat  a  shade  deeper,  and 
the  Japanese  branches  in  all  the  natural 
variety  of  tones  of  the  apple-blossom. 
The  petals  and  leaves  should  be  marked 
out  in  the  most  impressionistic  manner, 
with  the  longest  stitches,  and  flat  sur- 
faces, no  shading.  Grayish  shadows  in 
very  loose  embroidery  will  add  to  the 
efl"ect.  The  scattered  petals  should  be 
faded,  as  fallen  petals  are. 

If  apple-blossoms  are  not  a  favorite 
with  j'our  daughter,  let  her  select  her 
own  flower,  or  use  the  college  flower.  At 
an  embroidery  shop  a  Japanese  design 
could  be  worked  out,  or  she  could  achieve 
one  hei-self  with  a  little  study  and 
thought.  And  the  delight  of  a  gown  so 
created  is  limitless.  It  is  an  object  lesson 
in  "dress  reform,"  which  no  lectures  nor 
sermons  could  equal. 

Looking  into  the  detail  of  the  designs 
given  in  this  magazine,  you  will  notice 
that  they  are  all  designed  for  the  healthy 
athletic  figure,  for  the  girl  who  means 
to  go  on  growing  in  her  clothes,  whose 
shoulders  are  wide,  whose  chest  is  full 
and  who  isn't  afraid  of  a  waist-line 
in  proportion  to  height  and  health. 
I  lealthy  girls  are  happy  girls,  and 
healthy,  happy  women  are  the  trade- 
mark  of  a   wholesome  nation. 
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EUGENE  HIGGINS:  AN  AMERICAN  ARTIST 
WHOSE  WORK  UPON  CANVAS  DEPICTS  THE 
DERELICTS  OF  CIVILIZATION  AS  DO  THE 
TALES  OF  MAXIM  GORKY  IN  LITERATURE: 
BY  JOHN  SPARGO 

T  WAS  tlie  Sunday  evening  before  Christmas  when 
the  trail  ended  and  my  eyes  rested  upon  the  gloomy 
soul-haunting  pictures  of  the  social  abyss,  and  upon 
their  artist-creator,  Eugene  Higgins.  The  pictures 
were  not  new  to  me,  for  some  vision  of  them  had 
haunted  me  for  months  in  a  strange,  uncanny  sort 
of  way.  One  night  last  winter  as  I  sat  in  a  New 
•k  cafe  with  a  group  of  friends,  one  of  them  pulled  from  his  pocket 
some  worn  and  tattered  pages  of  a  French  magazine, U  Assieiie  deBeurre, 
containing  several  poor  reproductions  of  some  powerful  pictures  of  out- 
cast, broken  and  desolate  human  beings,  which  exercised  a  wonder- 
ful fascination  over  our  little  group.  All  that  we  could  learn  about 
them  was  that  the  pages  we  saw  were  part  of  an  entire  issue  of  the 
magazine  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  artist,  an  unknown,  mysterious 
painter  named  Higgins — Eugene  Higgins.  The  pictures  took  irre- 
sistible hold  of  my  thoughts  and  fancy;  their  greatness  manifested 
itself  despite  the  poor  paper  and  engraving,  dominating  everythmg. 
After  that  everywhere  I  went  among  artists  and  students  of  art  1 
made  vain  attempts  to  learn  something  about  the  pictures  and  the 
man  who  painted  them.  Eugene  Higgins  became  a  Man  of  IMystery 
and  his  work  something  l)elonging  to  the  world  of  legend  and  romance. 
Then  I  heard  of  my  mysterious  unknown  in  various  places 
and  strange  ways.  A  poet-painter  friend  at  the  shrine  of  whose 
genius  I  have  sought  and  found  inspiration  for  the  life-struggle, 
spoke  of  the  painter  of  the  weirdly  great  "Les  Miserables"  as  "  a  Charles 
Haag  in  paint,"  and  confirmed  my  own  judgment  thereby,  for  I 
had  already  associated  the  two  names  in  my  thoughts.  So  he  was 
in  New  York!  But,  alas!  New  York  is  a  great  wilderness  of  humanity 
and  no  one  has  blazed  the  trails.     There  is  no  place  in  our  great 
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metropolis  where  the  dreamers,  doers  and  thinkers  meet  in  common 
social  union — where,  sooner  or  later,  one  is  certain  to  meet  everybody 
Then,  on  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited,  journeying  from  Chicago, 
1  heaii'd  of  Higgins  again  from  one  who  had  known  his  work  in  the 
Quariier  Latin  of  Paris.  lie  was  an  artist  and  spoke  with  an  artist's 
enthusiasm:  "Higgins  paints  wonderful  things — figures  of  the  driven 
and  damned — in  the  spirit  of  Victor  Hugo,"  he  said. 

Again  and  again  1  heard  of  the  man  and  his  work,  but  not  until 
I  appealed  to  one  whose  glory  is  that  he  personifies  the  Genius  of 
Friendship,  whose  ways  seem  to  lead  liim  into  association  with 
everyljody  worth  knowing,  did  I  come  into  welcome  touch  with 
botli.  "I  am  Eugene  Higgins,"  I  heard  a  deep,  powerful  voice 
say  over  the  telephone,  and,  a  few  hours  later,  in  the  teeth  of  a  furious 
gale  which  mocked  with  screeching  bitterness  the  Christmas  song 
floating  from  some  unseen  place  of  mirth,  1  turned  into  familiar  old 
Washington  Square,  the  haunt  of  artist-ghosts  corporeal  and 
ethereal,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  man — at  the  end  of  the 
trail. 

Somehow,  I  expected  to  be  disappointed  by  the  pictures  I  had 
longed  so  earnestly  to  see,  but  I  was  not.  Even  in  the  poor  lamp- 
light of  the  studio,  the  power  of  these  portrayals  of  the  pathetic,  the 
helpless,  the  ruined,  the  despised  and  rejected  of  humanity,  was 
incontestable.  Since  then  I  have  grown  to  know  the  artist  and 
his  work  more  familiarly,  and  I  knorv  that  this  painter  of  Rem- 
brandtesque  pictures  of  the  victims  of  the  human  struggle  is  a  genius 
of  the  first  order,  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Millet.  As  Edwin 
Markham  wrote  me  lately,  "Mr.  Higgins  stands  in  America  as  the 
one  powerful  painter  of  the  tragic  lacks  and  losses,  of  the  doomed 
and  the  disinherited — the  painter  who  gives  us  the  pathos  of  street 
and  hovel  and  morgue,  as  Millet  gave  us  the  pathos  of  the  fields." 

WHAT  Gorky  has  done  in  literature  for  the  underworld,  Eugene 
Higgins  has  done  upon  canvas;  he  is  a  Gorky  in  paint.  I 
remember  saying  to  the  Russian  writer  something  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  portrayed  in  fiction  the  outcast,  not  of  Russia 
alone  but  of  the  whole  world,  and  his  replying  with  a  smile  of  unutter- 
aV)le  sadness,  "Ah.  I  am  the  Outcast  of  the  World!"  When  Higgins 
was  living  in  the  Qiiariier  Laiin,  he  was  known  by  his  fellow  artists 
as  the  "poor  beggar  in  a  garret  who  paints  ])eggars  and  miserahles 
V)ecause  he  is  one  of  them" — and  he  frankly  admits  nowadays  that  he 
took    some   secret    delight    in   his    "martyrdom,"    being  young.     At 
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THIS  OLD  MAN  BY  THE  WALL.  SURROUNDED  BY 
SHADOWS — BECAUSE  HE  WAS  PICTX'RESQUE,  I  PAINTED 
HIM.      BUT      I      HAD     FIRST     TO     KNOW      HIS      KIND." 
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the  same  time,  he  chafed  under,  and  resented  with  all  the  passion  of 
an  ardently  independent  spirit,  the  sympathy  which  offered  cast-off 
clothes  and  invitations  to  dinner.  Once,  when  the  papers  were 
filled  with  long  accounts  of  Maxim  Gorky,  some  friends  of  the  painter, 
in  St.  Louis,  were  earnestly  advising  him  to  give  up  painting  the 
types  of  failure  and  misery  and  turn  to  "more  cheerful  and  pleasing" 
subjects.  Wrathfully  he  snatched  away  the  canvas  he  was  showing 
and  exclaimed,  "I  am  not  painting  for  you!  You  do  not  understand. 
I  am  painting  for  men  like  Gorky,  men  who  can  feel  and  know!" 
It  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret  that  the  painter  and  the  writer  did  not 
meet  during  the  latter's  stay  in  America  last  year. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  lachrymose  about  Higgins's  art;  no  sickly 
sentimentality.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  effect  of  his  pictures  is 
much  less  depressing  than  might  be  supposed  on  account  of  their 
subjects.  Countless  painters  have  depicted  forlorn  beggars  and 
waifs  and  strays  with  a  dominating  note  of  appeal  compelling  tears 
to  flow  like  rain.  We  have  wept — and  quickly  forgotten.  But 
these  pictures  produce  an  impression  not  to  be  obliterated  by  easily 
shed  tears.  They  move  to  a  pity  too  deep  for  tears,  and  force  us  to 
ihink.  The  difference  in  result  is  the  difference  between  cleverness 
and  genius. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  such  subjects  as  Mr.  Hig- 
gins  chooses  are  suited  to  the  medium  of  canvas  and  paint,  or  whether 
they  do  not  belong  rather  to  literature.  It  is  an  old  and  interesting 
question,  one  that  has  confronted  every  artist  who  has  chosen  unusual 
themes  or  treated  old  themes  in  an  unusual  way.  Michael  Angelo 
answered  it  in  his  own  way,  in  our  own  time  have  Millet  and  Meunier 
answered  it  each  in  his  own  way.  So  Higgins  answers  the  question 
for  himself:  "They  who  say  that  these  gloomy  pictures  of  mine 
do  not  please  the  eye,  but  hurt  by  their  realistic  representations  of 
misery  and  woe.  and  are  not  beautiful,  missing  thereby  the  two 
chief  functions  of  art,"  said  the  artist,  "are  correct  enough  from  one 
point  of  view.  They  Avould  limit  the  sphere  of  art  to  the  things 
which  minister  to  selfish  desires  and  to  things  which  are  pretty  merelv, 
having  no  real  concept  of  the  beautiful.  Take  this  old  man  by  the 
wall,  surrounded  l)y  shadows;  because  he  was  picturesque  I  painted 
him,  but  I  had  to  first  know  and  understand  his  kind.  Many  a 
man  whose  cleverness  I  highly  respect  would  have  painted  him  as  a 
man  in  rags,  moving  along  I)y  a  wall — that  and  nothing  more.  And 
the  colored  result,  an  exercise  in  technique,  would  be  put  forth  as 
the  picture  of  an  outcast  without  a  hint  of    the  very  definite  form 
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and  movements  ©f  the  real  outcast.  To  me,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  see  that  the  fault  of  most  motlern  paintin<^  and  sc-ulpture  is  that 
it  shows  a  lack  of  thinking  and  feeling;  that  the  artists  themselves 
are  merely  clever  workmen — in  spite  of  all  the  nonsense  one  hears 
and  reads  about  their  artistic  abilities,  written  by  critics  as  super- 
ficial as  themselves. 

WHEN  you  look  at  one  of  Rembrandt's  great  pictures,  you 
not  only  feel  that  you  are  looking  at  a  masterpiece  of  tech- 
nique; that  you  feel,  of  course,  but  you  feel  even  more 
strongly  that  you  are  looking  at  the  work  of  a  painter  who  was  also 
a  great  thinker.  Or  take  Sargent:  I  confess  1  never  cared  for  his 
work  until  1  saw  his  portrait  of  an  English  nobleman  in  hunting 
costume,  exhibited  in  the  Salon  some  three  or  four  yesirs  ago.  Sar- 
gent impressed  me  then  for  the  first  time  as  a  great  painter,  because 
he  painted  the  whole  man,  not  merely  his  external  appearance,  but, 
so  to  speak,  his  blood  and  his  soul.  Long  generations  of  aristocracy 
were  sticking  out  all  over  him.  I  don't  know  whether  I  like  aristo- 
crats or  not,  but  certainly  I  like  the  portrait  of  an  aristocrat  to  show 
unmistakably  that  he  is  an  aristocrat.  This,  Sargent  accomplished 
and  the  picture  stood  out  above  all  others  in  the  Salon.  It  crowned 
Sargent  in  the  minds  of  the  best  critics  of  France  as  a  master.  That 
illustrates  my  own  attitude  perhaps  as  well  as  anything  I  can  think 
of.  If  I  prefer  to  paint  outcasts  rather  than  dandies  in  drawing- 
rooms,  simply  because  they  interest  me  greatly  while  the  dandies 
interest  me  not  at  all,  that  is  of  no  concern  to  anyone  but  myself 
so  long  as  I  do  not  throw  mud  at  the  outcasts  as  so  many  have  done. 
It  is  of  no  more  concern  than  Sargent's  painting  aristocratic  types. 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  which  concerns  everybody,  who  chooses 
to  make  it  matter  for  concern,  whether  I  succeed  in  painting  real 
outcasts  or  sham  ones;  whether  the  figures  obviously  are  the  figures 
of  outcasts,  or  made  to  appear  like  outcasts  by  the  skillful  use  of 
accessories  and  tricks  of  technique." 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  a  long  con- 
versation with  the  artist,  as  nearly  in  his  own  words  as  possible, 
to  accompany  these  reproductions  of  some  of  his  pictures,  in  the 
hope  that  I  may  thus  be  able  to  place  the  pictures  in  a  setting  where 
they  can  speak  for  themselves.  Of  course,  the  pictures  lose  some- 
thing of  their  power  when  reproduced  in  black  and  white,  the  color- 
ing of  the  origmals  being  no  small  element  of  their  strength.  Doubt- 
less the  tragic  nature  of  most  of  them,  the  intensity  with  which  they 
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reveal  those  awful  social  facts  which  lacerate  the  soul,  uiake  them 
undesirable  for  the  constant  associations  of  home  decoration  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  will  readily  admit  their  greatness.  They  are, 
many  of  them,  better  fitted  for  public  exhibitions  and  galleries,  and 
the  pity  of  it  is  that  in  this  country  as  yet  there  is  little  or  no  evidence 
of  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  custodians  of  our  public  art  to 
seek  out  struggling  genius  and  to  encourage  it.  There  are  some 
few  of  the  artist's  pictures,  however,  which  do  not  suffer  from  this 
limitation — scenes  of  lowly  domestic  life  full  of  sympathy  and  ap- 
pealing tenderness. 

Mr.  Higgins  is  an  Irish-American  and  was  born  in  Kansas  City 
thirty-three  years  ago.  When  he  was  four  years  old  his  mother 
died,  and  thenceforth  he  lived  with  his  father,  who  was  a  stone- 
cutter by  trade,  in  cheap  boarding  houses,  coming  often  in  these  early 
vears  into  close  contact  with  types  of  dissolute  and  luckless  humanity 
such  as  he  now  loves  to  paint.  When  he  was  a  lad  of  twelve  or 
thereabouts  an  article  on  Millet,  illustrated  by  sketches  which  the 
great  artist  used  to  draw  for  his  children  with  a  burnt  match,  gave 
him  his  first  impulse  to  be  a  painter.  The  influence  of  Millet  upon 
his  work  has  been  profound  and  far-reaching — indeed.  Millet  and 
Victor  Hugo  have  largely  moulded  his  entire  life.  So  great  w^as 
the  influence  of  "Les  Miserables"  upon  him  that  for  years  he  was 
accustomed  to  regard  himself  as  the  actual  personification  of  Jean 
Valjean. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Art  School  in  St.  I.ouis, 
remaining  only  one  season.  He  says  that  he  could  learn  nothing 
there,  but  in  the  light  of  his  experience  in  Paris  later  on  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  he  was  too  impatient  to  submit  to  the  long  and  hard 
drudgery  of  learning  the  elements  of  drawing.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  left  the  school  and  started  to  paint  on  his  own  account,  his  first 
painting  being,  characteristically,  a  picture  called  "The  Tramp." 
Big  canvases  he  painted — and  still  bigger  themes.  He  tells  with 
a  good  deal  of  gusto  of  an  immense  canvas  devoted  to  the  theme  of 
"Human  Evolution" — a  foreground  of  low  marshland  with  stones 
fantastically  shaped  into  a  gradual  likeness  of  strange  animals  and 
these  in  their  turn  grotes(|uely  shaped  to  suggest  the  evolution  of 
human  beings,  into  the  perfected  type  of  whom  a  wonderfully  weird 
Divinity  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  Struggling  alone,  outside  the 
pale  of  art  influences,  with  no  training  or  guidance,  he  grew  to  regard 
himself  as  a  great  genius  working  for  posterity — a  conceit  to  be 
indulgently  regarded  under  the  circumstances. 
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AT  TWENTY-THREE  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Ecole  Julien, 
and  studied  under  Jean  Paul  Laurens  and  Benjamin 
Constant.  At  his  very  first  lesson  he  discovered  to  his 
dismay  that  he  could  not  draw  and  his  fancied  greatness  melted 
away  "in  an  outburst  of  mortification.  "My  attempt  to  draw  from 
a  living  model  resulted  in  a  thing  which  looked  like  a  keg  of  nails," 
he  says.  The  teacher  at  once  set  the  crestfallen  student  to  the 
huml)ler  exercise  of  copying  a  metal  bowl.  When  Constant  saw 
hiin  struggling,  he  said,  "You  are  awfully  serious  but  hard  as  iron; 
you  will  make  a  good  draughtsman  some  time,  but  you  haven't 
f^ot  it  yet'' — and  the  student  fulfilled  the  prediction.  He  was  "hard 
as  iron,"  he  struggled  hard  and  in  a  few  months  was  taking  the 
ho  lors  of  the  school  for  his  fine  academic  drawing.  As  one  looks 
at  his  pictures  nowadays,  it  is  not  easy  at  first  to  realise  that  at  this 
school  under  Laurens  and  Constant,  and  later,  at  the  Beaux  Arts 
under  Gerome,  his  fine  academic  work  was  his  chief  distinction. 

That  he  endured  the  usual  hardships  of  struggling  genius  while 
in  Paris  we  have  already  seen.  He  had  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  reward,  however,  his  work  attracting  the  attention  of  a  group  of 
influential  artists  and  critics.  He  regularly  exhibited  at  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  American  Art  Association  in  Paris  and  half  a  dozen 
of  his  pictures  were  well  hung  in  the  New  Salon.  In  1904  he  re- 
turned to  this  country  to  begin  the  struggle  anew.  Some  of  his 
canvases  have  been  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  but  he  remains  practically  unknown,  a  prophet  without 
honor  in  his  own  country,  still  compelled  to  struggle.  But  he  is 
young  and  has  abundarit  courage  and  faith  in  himself.  By  the 
sale  of  tiny  etchings  which  he  makes  for  a  living  he  keeps  the  hunger- 
wolf  from  the  door  and  the  fire  of  inspiration  burning  within  himself. 


SPRINGTIME 

A  PURPLE  mist  on  the  distant  hills, 
A  swift  wind-driven  shower  of  rain, 
A  burst  of  sunshine,  warm  and  glad. 
All  tell  that  the  spring  is  here  again. 

— Jean  Montgomery  Martin. 
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E  TALK  so  much  about  art  nowadays.     The  average 

man  in  an  average  mood  is  apt  to  be  betrayed  into 

some  disgust  with  the  topic.     "In  the  name  of  com- 

jmon    sense,    what    is    all    this    pother     about.     Our 

grandparents    didn't    talk    about    art,    and    they    got 

along    very    well.     Isn't    there    a    lot    of   feeble    cant 

regarding  the  whole  subject 't     Shouldn't  we  be  just 

as  well  off,  if  no  one  ever  heard  of  art,  but  went  about  the  wholesome 

tasks  of  every  day  in   the  good   old   cheerful,   thoughtless  fashion, 

without  any  doubts  or  discussions  of  the  matter.'" 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  do  that,  if  we  would.  We  are  born 
into  a  time  of  unrest  and  agitation,  when  all  matters  are  under  trial 
to  be  sifted  for  their  worth.  ^Ye  must  be  sceptics  and  experimenters 
without  stability  of  creed  or  certainty  of  procedure.  The  com- 
plexity of  life  has  begotten  a  perplexity  of  thought,  and  the  older 
ways  of  another  century  are  no  longer  possible.  However  weary 
we  may  grow  of  argument  and  analysis,  of  canvassing  new  pro- 
jects in  religion,  in  sociology,  in  education,  in  science,  in  philosophy, 
or  in  art,  the  burden  of  quest  is  upon  us.  Without  recreancy  to 
an  inherited  trust,  we  cannot  abandon  the  search  for  truth.  What 
the  nineteenth  century  began  in  its  splendid  work  in  science,  we 
must  push  to  symmetrical  proportions  m  religion  and  art,  that  is  to 
say,  in  sentiment  and  in  life,  if  we  can. 

Art  is  a  great  pleasure.  It  may  have  whatever  other  obliga- 
tions you  will;  it  may  be  asked  to  edify  and  instruct  and  ennoble, 
to  espouse  great  causes,  to  decorate  proud  and  barbarous  civilizations, 
to  express  premonitions  of  the  divine,  or  to  serve  the  humblest  crafts- 
man in  his  need;  but  still  its  first  concern  will  always  be  to  render 
satisfaction  to  inarticulate  but  imperious  cravings  for  beauty.  The 
longing  for  {esthetic  fitness  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  are  instincts  as 
deep  and  primitive  as  himger  itself,  and  they  have  been  no  less  real 
in  their  effect  upon  life.  To  secure  for  them  their  due  satisfaction 
is  not  only  a  legitimate  aim,  but  one  of  the  most  delightful  activities 
to  which  we  can  turn  our  eager  energy.  One  who  is  a  lover  of  art 
in  any  form  is  a  devotee  of  a  pure  and  ancient  cult,  which  supersti- 
tion and  bigotry  and  the  pedantic  wrangling  of  the  schools  have  not 
been  able  to  annihilate.  He  is  partaker  in  an  immemorial  universal 
religion,  wliose  doctrines  are  renewed  by  every  breath  of  the  sweet 
wind  of  heaven,  whose  traditions  are  drawn  from  the  twelve  corners 
of  the  world,  and  whose  invisible  altars  are  fed  by  the  fires  of  an 
eternal  ardor. 
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Ah,  no,  we  are  wrong,  if  we  grow  impatient  over  a  continued 
discussion  of  so  great  a  theme!  There  are  sober  considerations 
which  must  appeal  to  any  sane  being  and  which  lead  to  the  belief 
that  a  just  understanding  of  all  that  art  implies  would  do  more  than 
any  one  thing  to  increase  the  happiness  of  men.  Not  a  knowledge 
of  the  fine  arts  merely,  but  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  art  in  every 
province  of  daily  living;  not  only  a  cultivation  of  one  or  more  of 
the  arts,  whether  fine  or  industrial,  but  the  habitual  use  of  art  in 
affairs  everywhere  at  all  hours,  A  rational  art  of  life  is  the  con- 
summate flowering  of  human  endeavor.  To  cultivate  it  may  be  well 
our  persistent  care,  since  it  will  make,  to  any  personality,  so  rich 
and  mcomparable  a  return. 

AN  ART  of  living,  however,  is  as  it  were  a  generalization 
of  art,  and  calls  into  execution,  through  conduct,  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  temper  and  equipment  which  any  good 
artist  must  possess.  A  supreme  artist  is  an  artist  not  alone  in  his 
painting  or  his  music,  but  in  his  every  act  and  undertaking.  He  will 
have  learned  from  the  pursuit  of  his  chosen  calling  such  a  love  of 
perfection,  such  a  sense  of  order,  such  an  appreciation  of  aptness  and 
proportion,  that  he  will  wish  his  life  to  be  made  as  harmonious  and 
lovely  as  his  work.  Some  persons,  indeed,  have  this  passion  for 
perfection  in  the  conduct  of  daily  life,  this  genius  for  the  art  of  living, 
so  fully  developed  that  they  are  not  impelled  to  find  a  vent  for  their 
creative  talents  in  any  of  the  stereotyped  arts.  But  whether  one 
be  an  artist  in  conduct  or  in  clay,  the  characteristics  required  and 
fostered  and  the  principles  materialized  by  the  artistry  are  much 
the  same.  It  is  a  matter  of  spirit  and  outlook,  of  inspiration  and 
aspiration.  The  born  artist  delights  in  peifect  execution  and  finds 
a  happy  satisfaction  in  adjusting  means  to  ends,  in  finding  adequate 
expression  through  any  medium,  and  is  never  satisfied  when  a  thing 
is  ill  done.  "Only  the  best  is  good  enough,"  is  his  distinctive  motto. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  many 
of  the  faults  of  modern  civilization  spring  from  our  lack  of  artistic 
appreciation .'  Why  this  endless  strife  between  those  who  have 
and  those  who  have  not  .^  Why,  but  for  the  fact  that  we  all  make 
mistakes  about  happiness,  supposing  that  it  must  reside  in  posses- 
sions, whereas  it  lies  much  more  in  individual  ability  to  discriminate 
wisely  and  to  live  selectively.  Our  incorrigible  pursuit  of  wealth 
comes  from  this  misapprehension.  The  most  inveterate  and  typical 
money-getter  is  notoriously  a  man  of  few  resources  within  himself 
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and  of  little  culture.  Why  shouldn't  he  chase  his  golden  prize  .- 
He  has  nothing  better  to  do  with  his  time.  Poor  fellow,  he  is  often 
enough  desperately  in  need  of  a  little  real  happiness,  for  some  touch 
of  ecstasy  which  he  cannot  buy.  He  is  often  enough  as  simple  and 
kindly  as  he  is  capable,  and  his  only  error  is  pure  ignorance.  He 
has  the  crude  idea,  common  to  uncultivated  minds,  that  in  order 
to  enjoy  life  one  only  need  own  the  earth  and  have  all  its  pleasures 
at  command.  He  does  not  find  out  until  too  late  that  to  own  is 
not  inevitably  to  command.  He  has  not  discovered  that  enjoyment 
does  not  depend  wholly  upon  good  fortune,  but  is  equally  a  matter  of 
temperament  and  character.  He  does  not  know  what  the  artist  in 
life  could  tell  him,  that  happiness,  while  it  is  naturally  evoked  by 
pleasure,  is  essentially  the  product  of  personality,  and  results  only 
from  any  fortunate  adjustment  between  the  soul  and  its  surroundings. 
This  being  so,  it  is  the  part  of  simple  wisdom  to  take  care  of 
that  adjustment.  Such  a  task  is  eminently  a  matter  requiring 
the  most  comprehensive  and  subtle  art;  and  when  once  this  possi- 
bility is  realized,  it  will  no  longer  seem  sensible  to  give  one's  days 
to  the  accumulation  of  means  and  possessions.  It  will  corne  to 
the  mind  like  a  breath  of  inspiration,  that  every  moment  of  activity, 
every  hour  of  efTort,  may  be  caused  to  yield  an  adequate  gladness 
without  anxiety,  and  that  conduct  from  day  to  day  may  be  made  a 
fine  art  which  shall  dignify  and  ennoble  life  under  whatever  circuna- 
stances.  The  inward  triumph  of  the  spirit,  its  native  delight  in 
all  simple  unextravagant  beauty,  will  begin  to  make  itself  felt, — 
the  elation  of  the  artist,  an  uplifting  of  the  heart  in  joyousness  such 
as  Wordsworth  meant,  when  he  wrote  in  his  poem  about  daffodils, 

"For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daflfodils." 

THERE  would  come  to  anyone  who  honestly  tried  to  master 
the  haphazard  trend  of  events  by  confronting  them  with  a 
rational  skill  the  same  satisfaction  which  an  artist  must 
experience  in  seeing  his  work  grow  from  chaos  to  ordered  and  mean- 
ingful loveliness  beneath  his  hand.  And,  conversely,  there  would 
come  to  anyone  who  diligently  cultivated  an  appreciation  of  the  fine 
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arts  an  informing  sense  of  purpose  and  proportion  and  a  love  of 
perfection  whicli  could  not  but  make  themselves  felt  in  every  under- 
taking of  that  sentient  personality. 

This  is  no  more  than  the  object  at  which  all  culture  aims, — 
the  imparting  to  personality  of  a  power  to  deal  with  life  on  even 
terms.  To  be  wholly  without  culture,  is  to  be  wholly  at  the  mercy 
•of  circumstances,  incapable  of  securing  happiness  by  any  wise  means, 
incapable  even  of  making  a  creditable  livelihood.  For  culture  must 
be  considered  a  wide  term,  applicable  to  our  most  elementary  capac- 
ities as  to  those  most  refined.  To  be  cultivated  is,  not  to  possess 
extraordinary  learning,  but  to  possess  a  personality  adequately 
equipped  to  appreciate  and  meet  the  demands  of  life  successfully, — 
not  only  with  the  primitive  success  which  means  a  comfortable  or 
luxurious  living,  but  with  the  higher  success  which  implies  a  sanity 
and  joyousness  in  life.  Through  the  higher  culture  we  attain  the 
point  of  view  of  the  happiest  and  wisest  ones  of  the  earth,  wherever 
they  have  left  record  of  their  gladness  or  wisdom.  Through  a 
cultivated  acquaintance  with  art  in  all  its  works  of  beauty  we  come  to 
be  infused  with  the  enthusiasm,  the  insight,  the  sincerity,  the  glad 
and  prospering  spirit  of  the  masters  great  and  goodly,  who  saw  what 
was  best  in  life  and  had  the  incomparable  gift  of  making  that  boon 
apparent  to  others.  So  the  beautiful  products  of  art,  pictures, 
statues,  operas,  dramas,  poems,  churches  and  houses,  old  rugs  and 
furniture,  silverware,  jewels,  carvings,  tapestries,  and  costumes, 
when  they  are  eminently  excellent,  become  so  many  foci  for  the 
spread  of  that  happy  state  of  being  which  the  original  artists  exper- 
ienced in  creating  them.  All  who  encourage  and  educate  themselves 
to  become  appreciators  of  such  things,  to  know  their  value  and  feel 
their  influence,  undergo  a  change  and  refinement  of  character  which 
crude  living  alone  can  never  exert.  They  are  able  to  add  to  the 
physical  and  fundamental  power,  with  whicli  primitive  life  endows 
us,  the  loftier  and  rarer  attributes  of  a  culture  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  any  civilization  to  bestow.  In  so 
doing  they  become  initiates,  or  at  least  novices,  in  the  joyous  cult 
of  creative  art;  they  come  to  understand  the  satisfaction  which 
artists  take  in  perfection,  and  to  attempt  the  development  of  it  through 
daily  affairs. 

Artists  are  not  as  a  class  the  happiest  of  mortals.  But  that  is 
rather  because  they  fail  to  relate  the  ideal  rationally  to  life,  rather 
than  because  they  are  vowed  to  standards  of  perfection.  Unhappi- 
ness  comes  upon  them,  as  it  would  upon  anyone  else,  in  consequence 
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of  folly  and  indifference  and  wilfulness;  and  their  devotion  to  art, 
which  is  often  held  to  be  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  is  in  reality 
the  only  mitigating  factor  in  their  lives.  When  an  artist  makes  a 
ruin  of  his  career,  it  is  not  art  that  is  to  blame,  but  his  own  bungling 
irrationality.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  he  missed  happiness, 
because  his  art  was  too  partial  and  wayward  and  shortsighted. 
For  a  great  art,  such  indeed  as  does  not  often  make  itself  manifest, 
if  it  should  take  possession  of  a  man,  would  not  waste  itself  in  un- 
reasonable creations  of  an  empty  and  fantastic  beauty,  but  would 
permeate  the  man's  whole  nature,  touching  his  mind  as  well  as  his 
spirit  and  his  senses,  and  making  him  sane  and  happy  as  well  as 
inspired,  helpful  and  healthful  as  well  as  delightful. 

WE  NEED  not  look  on  the  artistic  temperament,  therefore, 
with  Philistine  superciliousness.  For  in  itself  it  is  a  wholly 
excellent  quality,  needing  only  to  be  balanced  by  some  sober 
traits  of  common  sense  of  which  the  practical  man  claims  the  mon- 
opoly. Practical  common  sense  avoids  much  disaster  and  insures 
useful  creature  comforts.  By  itself,  however,  unmixed  with  warmer 
and  more  spirited  characteristics,  it  may  be  a  very  bleak  and  joyless 
equipment.  It  needs,  for  its  perfecting,  the  complementary  strength 
of  ardor,  the  touch  of  fearless  elation,  unspoiled  faith  and  imagina- 
tion, a  sensitiveness  to  beauty  and  an  aspiring  loving  kindness,  that 
are  perennial.  To  be  effective  for  happiness,  the  strength  of  all 
common  sense  must  be  winged  with  a  touch  of  the  artist  tempera- 
ment. When  once  this  truth  is  realized  it  will  never  be  undervalued 
or  discarded. 

The  leaven  of  art  in  life  glorifies  human  effort  and  achievement 
by  infusing  beauty  through  every  undertaking,  by  instilling  candor 
in  the  mind,  and  by  filling  the  heart  with  a  gladness  that  could  not 
have  been  foretold.  Art  is  a  paper  lantern,  perishable  but  indis- 
pensable, whose  flame  is  goodness,  whose  light  is  truth,  whose  sides 
are  patterned  with  shapes  of  beauty,  and  whose  oflSce  is  to  illumine 
for  us  the  rough  and  devious  road  to  perfection.  Without  it  we 
must  remain  somber  dispirited  wanderers,  distracted  amid  the  mazes 
of  a  meaningless  and  hostile  world.  With  it  we  may  do  much  to 
unravel  a  significance  from  the  dark  oracles  of  fate,  and  render 
existence  not  only  bearable,  but  biddable,  glad,  and  fair.  Art  in 
its  widest  sense  covers  all  provinces  of  life,  and  with  religion  and 
science  forms  a  sort  of  philosophic  trinity  representing  all  that  man 
may  do  or  feel  or  know.     But  just  as  many  men's  emotions  and 
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thoughts  never  rise  to  the  level  of  reUgion  and  science,  so  most  men's 
acts  and  work  rarely  rise  to  the  level  of  art.  In  achievement  art 
gives  the  final  hint  of  magic  which  differentiates  a  man  from  a  machine 
— that  evidence  of  variable  human  mind  which  no  automaton  can 
ever  reproduce.  The  glory  of  art  is  only  that  it  makes  earth  more 
habitable  and  humanity  more  divine. 

The  business  of  art  is  to  afford  joyance.  When  it  fails  of  this 
it  is  bankrupt  altogether,  being  unable  to  meet  its  legitimate  obliga- 
tions. Since  few  can  live  as  joyously  as  they  would,  what  a  shame 
it  is  that  great  gifts  of  expression  should  ever  be  wasted  on  heinous 
and  joyless  subjects!  Think  of  the  hideous  and  revolting  plays 
with  which  an  impovei'ished  dramatic  art  overloads  our  stage  in 
an  attempt  to  stimulate  sensation,  regardless  of  beauty,  regardless 
of  the  whole  truth,  and  more  than  all  regardless  of  that  inward  core 
of  human  love  which  is  only  goodness  under  another  name!  Good 
art  is  not  an  expensive  thing,  weighed  in  the  scales  of  the  counting 
house.  Yet  it  is  priceless  in  that  it  cannot  be  bought  with  money 
alone.  There  must  always  some  love  go  with  the  price.  And 
while  it  becomes  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  a  happy  life  to  sur- 
round ourselves  with  art,  that  does  not  mean  that  we  must  have 
costly  trappings  and  outfit  and  expensive  homes.  A  modest  apart- 
ment on  which  thought  and  care  and  taste  have  been  lavished  with 
loving  generosity  may  be  a  beautiful  home  where  one  is  thankful 
to  be  made  welcome;  while  across  the  park  some  monstrous  pile 
of  stone  may  lift  itself  against  the  sky,  a  monument  of  pathetic 
ambition,   an  offence  to  taste  and  an  affront  to  moderation. 

GOOD  taste  is  no  respecter  of  prices;  it  knows  values,  appre- 
ciates worth,  and  reveres  beauty  wherever  it  finds  it.  Nor 
does  it  ever  grudge  to  pay  the  utmost  cost  for  beauty  in 
patience,  toil,  painstaking,  and  devotion.  It  will  gladly  lavish  a 
whole  day  in  rearranging  a  room,  matching  a  tint,  or  finding  an 
inevitable  cadence.  He  is  but  a  slovenly  artist  in  letters  who  will  not 
wait  a  week  for  the  irresistible  word,  if  need  be,  though  knowing  all  the 
while  that  genius  would  have  found  it  on  the  instant.  Taste,  which 
plays  our  good  angel  in  matters  of  beauty,  is  as  scrupulous  as  con- 
science, as  unerring  as  reason,  and  guides  our  senses  in  the  disputable 
ways  between  the  unlovely  and  the  desirable,  just  as  those  sensitive  in- 
corruptible monitors  of  the  soul  and  mind  guide  us  in  the  regions 
of  conduct  and  of  thought. 

It  is  no  sign  of  good  taste,  however,  to  pursue  some  petty  art 
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to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  obligations,  but  indicates  the  old  false 
notion  that  art  is  something  elegant  and  genteel  conferring  a  superior- 
ity on  those  who  follow  it.  \Vhereas  the  truth  is  we  should  all  be 
artists,  artists  in  our  own  life  and  artists  in  our  own  work,  however 
inconspicuous  that  work  may  be.  An  artist  is  any  one  who  glorifies 
his  occupation.  It  is  no  evidence  of  artistic  aptitude  to  spend  days 
and  years  in  playing  the  inefiectual  amateur,  while  all  personal 
affairs  are  allowed  to  run  as  they  will ;  it  is  rather  an  indication  of  a 
self-indulgent,  irrational  nature*  An  instinct  for  the  art  of  life  is 
greater  than  any  single  talent  or  personal  preference,  and  its  obliga- 
tions are  more  primary,  more  important,  and  more  closely  bound  up 
with  the  problem  of  happiness.  Art  can  have  no  character,  iior 
value,  nor  beauty,  if  lit'e  itself  has  not  first  its  due  order  and  signifi- 
cance and  seemliness.  The  tent  must  be  pitched  and  the  fire  lighted 
before  we  can  expect  the  goddess.  To  neglect  the  plain  duties  of 
life  is  fundamentally  and  to  the  highest  degree  inartistic,  since  it 
throws  us  back  into  a  chaos  from  which  neither  beauty  nor  joyance 
can  spring,  and  where  the  creative  impulse,  however  genuine,  must 
eventually  perish  of  morbid  sickness. 

It  is  a  mistake  that  many  persons  make  in  their  enthusiastic 
rapture  over  some  particular  art  for  which  they  may  have  an  inclina- 
tion. Literary  and  artistic  folk  are  almost  proverbial  for  carelessness 
in  dress  and  demeanor  and  the  small  yet  essential  amenities  of  life, 
and  think  it  a  mark  of  distinction  to  be  so.  Magnifying  their  own 
art.  often  with  a  praiseworthy  singleness  of  devotion,  they  forget 
that  the  art  of  life  is  a  larger  matter,  including  their  own  especial 
craft,  and  imposing  its  beautiful  limits  and  reservations  upon  all  alike. 
Painters  often  dress  very  unbecomingly,  though  their  taste  is  fully 
trained  to  befitting  appropriateness  of  color  and  costume.  Poets 
and  writers,  whose  chief  concern  is  wisdom,  are  often  among  the 
most  unwise  of  men  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  lives.  While  women, 
whom  one  would  suppose  might  always  be  accredited  with  personal 
nicety  and  loveliness,  often  seem  to  fancy  that  to  be  absorbed  in 
music  or  letters  or  art,  gives  one  the  liberty  to  be  disorderly,  distraiie, 
untidy,  and  irresponsible. 

It  is  such  false  ideals  and  thoughtless  errors  that  brings  art  into 
disrepute  and  cause  havoc  in  the  lives  of  so  many  artists.  A  sober 
realization  of  the  necessity  and  desirableness  of  an  art  of  individual 
living  would  make  such  mistaken  over-emphasis  impossible.  The 
great  thing  is  to  keep  one's  mettle  from  becoming  distempered, 
and  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  evading  and  ignoring  the  requirements 
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of  life,  but  by  meeting  and  mastering  them.  To  overindulge  an 
artistic  bent  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  is  much  more  likely  to  induce 
a  self-dissatisfaction,  a  mordant  distemper  of  the  spirit,  than  to 
modify  and  regulate  that  special  capability  through  the  handling  of 
practical  concerns.  If  we  chafe  at  the  limitations  which  daily  life 
imposes  upon  the  artistic  life,  let  us  recall  that  our  artistic  life  will 
become  all  the  more  human  and  beautiful,  the  finer  and  stronger, 
if  we  can  bring  into  it  a  rational  and  brave  temper  gained  through 
harmony  with  the  broader  life  of  the  Avorld. 

Art  as  a  revivifying  element  in  life  plays  a  part  similar  to  Nature's 
in  her  tonic  influence.  We  must  dwell  in  the  sun  and  open  air,  within 
sound  of  the  trees  and  beneath  the  touch  of  the  sweet  wind  and  the 
rain,  shunning  too  much  of  the  sedentary  effeminizing  life  of  houses, 
if  we  would  remain  sound  and  glad  and  sane.  But  just  as  truly,  we 
cannot  be  wholly  given  over  to  out-of-doors,  nor  be  satisfied  in  main- 
taining a  primitive  animal  wholesomeness.  Life  for  the  modern  is 
not  so  simple  as  that.  There  are  the  ineradicable  hungers  of  the 
mind  to  be  satisfied,  the  passionate  desires  of  the  soul  for  legitimate 
satisfactions  in  creative  art,  the  unconquerable  and  goodly  festhetic 
impulses  which  must  not  be  thwarted  of  their  development.  A  life 
in  the  open,  to  keep  us  sane  and  strong  and  sweet;  but  a  life  of  ar 
also,  to  keep  us  interested,  growing,  civilized,  and  humane.  Only 
between  the  two  influences,  tending  to  cultivate  equally  the  body 
and  the  intelligence,  can  the  spirit  be  fostered  and  happiness  emerge. 
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KATHARINE  METCALF  ROOF 

Scene — The  Lorelei's  rock  toward  sunset.  The  gold  light  in  the 
sky  is  reflected  in  the  still  waters  of  the  Rhine.  A  youth  clad  in  skins, 
with  a  hunter's  horn  hanging  from  his  belt,  appears  on  the  summit 
of  tlie  rock.  He  pauses,  glances  about,  then  throtcs  himself  down 
to  rest. 

r^ES,  'tis  the  very  spot  where  they  made  sport  of  me, — 
the  naughty  water  witches!  So  changed  that  scarce 
I  knew  it  for  the  same,  yet  the  waters  shine  to-night  as 
if  they  held  again  the  gold.  But  all  else  is  changed. 
Many  men  have  I  seen  where  once  the  woods  were 
still,  and  strange  huts  and  houses.  They  are  of  a 
green  that  is  not  like  the  grass,  and  of  a  yellow  that 
is  not  like  the  gold.  Men's  garments,  too,  are  hideous  and  strange. 
Yet  the  faces  are  not  changed.  On  them  I  see  that  old  desire  and 
greed.  So  looked  Alberich  and  Mime;  so  looked  also  the  great 
god  Wotan  and  Fricka  his  spouse.  Still  it  lives,  then,  after  all  the 
years,  that  greed  of  gold. 

Just  now  I  came  upon  a  maiden  resting  by  the  way.  She  was 
reading  from  a  book  bound  all  in  red,  and  she  spoke  a  strange  tongue. 
She  laughed  and  tried  to  play  with  me  as  did  the  water  witches. 
But  though  her  face  was  beautiful  and  her  light  garments  fair,  her 
laugh  was  loud  and  I  liked  her  not,  so  went  my  way.  {He  discovers 
the  form  of  a  small  man  in  black  coming  up  over  the  rocks.)  Someone 
temes  to  break  my  solitude. 

(As  the  man  approaches,  the  youth  rises  upon  his  elbow  and  blows 
a  salute  upon  his  horn.  The  man  is  dressed  in  short  black  knicker- 
bockers with  large  silver  knee  buckles,  and  wears  a  cocked  hat.  He 
returns  the  greeting  gravely. 

The  yot///i  .-—Thrice  welcome,  friend.  I  see  by  thy  garments 
that  thou  art  also  a  stranger  to  these  parts;  and  I,  who  knew  it  once 
so  well.  am.  for  that  reason,  all  the  more  a  stranger  now.  What  is 
thv  name  and  whence  comest  thou  ? 

The  Stranger: — They  call  me  Hendrik  Hudson.  I  have  been  a 
sailor  of  the  deep  seas,  an  adventurer  if  you  will. 

The  Youth  (thoughtfully):— I  know^  not  thy  name;  and  yet, 
although  thy  speech  is  strange,  I  understand  thee.  Let  us  talk,  for 
I  am  lonely  in  this  place. 

Hendrik  Hudson: — Thy  name  I  know  not  yet. 

The    Youth:— My  mother  called   me   Siegfried.     She  who  died 
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ere  my  eyes  knew  what  they  looked  upon.  And  she,  that  other, 
called  me  Siegfried, — Br'unhilde,  fairest  of  \\oinen. 

Hendrik  Hudson: — I  do  not  know  the  lady. 

Siegfried: — All  men  know  her  by  whatever  name.  Some  call  her 
Woman  and  some  call  her  Love  and  others  call  her  Life. 

Hendrik  Hudson: — Hast  thou  journeyed  far  ? 

Siegfried: — 1  know  not  what  thou  callest  far.  The  Rhine  I 
know  or  used   to  know  and  a   deep  wood  and   a   high 

mountain  ringed  about  with  fire. 

Hendrik  Hudson  [shaking  his  head): — The  mountain  1  know  not. 
Of  deep  woods  the  world  holds  many,  and  for  thy  Rhine  it  is  not  so 
great  a  river,  although  fair.  Methinks  thou  hast  seen  little  of  the 
world. 

Siegfried  [astonished) : — The  Rhine      .      .      .     not  a  great  river ! 

Hendrik  Hudson: — In  the  vast  country  to  which  1  traveled  in 
my  youth  are  many  rivers,  wider,  deeper  and  longer. 

Siegfried: — But  not  so  beautiful. 

Hendrik  Hudson: — One  I  saw  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God. 
There  the  foot  of  man  had  not  trod,  nor  the  hand  of  man  destroyed. 
That  surely  was  more  beautiful. 

Siegfried: — But  this  seems  not  the  Rhine  I  knew.  On  the  banks 
are  strange  huts,  and  upon  the  water,  strange  craft,  constantly  pass- 
ing. 

Hendrik  Hudson  (laughing  grimly): — An  you  think  its  beauty 
despoiled,  you  should  see  my  river  .      my  beautiful  river! 

its  banks  broken  and  scarred"  everywhere  blank  walls,  black  smoke, 
discordant  sounds.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  the  homes  of  men 
and  scarcely  one  is  beautiful.  To  see  it  you  would  reckon  beauty 
dead  forever  in  the  world. 

Siegfried  {astonished): — Homes  of  men  more  unlovely  than  these 
we  see  about  us  ? 

Hendrik  Hudson: — Far  more  unlovely.  For  here  there  are  some 
gray  old  castle  walls  that  might  have  grown  upon  the  summit  of 
the  hills.  But  there,  beside  that  river  which  I  found,  all  is  sharp, 
new,  bright  and  ugly. 

Siegfried: — And  "the  men  ...  are  they  the  same  ?  Bear 
they  also  in  their  faces  that  greed  of  gold — like  Alberich  and  Mime  ? 

Hendrik  Hudson: — Thy  friends  I  know  not.  but  of  that  greed 
of  gold  of  which  thou  speakest,  much  have  I  seen.  This  great  river 
of  which  I  speak  is  but  one  in  a  great  country,  but  everywhere  in 
that  land  may  one  perceive  that  greed  of  gold. 
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Siegfried: — I  have  seen  men  kill  one  another  the  gold  to  possess. 

Hendrik  Hudson: — I'or  that,  men  kill  each  other  still  without 
blood.  In  that  far  country  men  starve  other  men  to  death,  the  gold 
to  possess.  For  many  men  have  crossed  the  water  to  that  land, 
the  gold  to  possess.  Yet  after  they  are  there,  hate  those  that  have 
already  gained  it.  For  there  dwell  men  who  have  gathered  great 
wealth  of  gold — 

Siegfried:— And  beat  and  starve  those  that  helped  them  to  amass 
it — so  did  black  Alberich. 

Hendrik  Hudson: — No,  not  so  in  this  great  country.  For  there 
the  man  working  with  his  hands  need  never  starve,  neither  those 
who  work  with  their  brains  for  gold.  For  there  is  gold  enough  for 
all      .      .      .     yet  there  are  those  who  starve. 

Siegfried: — Then  who  may  those  be  r 

Hendrik  Hudson: — They  are  those  who  will  not  sell  their  dream 
for  gold  .  .  .  For  in  this  country  gold  comes  to  those  who 
make  light  music,  and  write  simple  words  that  the  vulgar  under- 
stand;  for  the  love  of  gold  makes  all  vulgar,  be  they  high  or  low. 

Siegfried: — And  here  in  my  country  is  that  also  true.^ 

Hendrik  Hudson: — Not  yet.  Here  in  this  land  men  may  have 
still  their  dream.     For  yet  a  little  while  But  the  change 

comes  here  also.     I  see  it  gather  like  a  small  cloud  upon  the  horizon. 

Siegfried: — Yes,  I  know  now  of  what  thou  speak'st.  For  only 
this  morning  I  went  to  the  Drachenfels,  that  cave  where  dwelt  Fafner, 
the  dragon,  he  whom  I  slew  with  this  sword.  And  there  many  men 
beset  me,  offering  to  show  the  way.  They  demanded  of  me;  my 
gold,  and  when  I  refused,  laughed  with  one  another  about  me,  and 
said  scornful  words.  And  to  large  houses  have  I  gone  for  meat 
and  drink  and  bed  to  sleep  upon;  there,  too,  they  laughed  at  me 
because  of  my  strange  dress,  and  whispered  of  me  before  my  face, 
yet  grasped  my  gold.  Then  when  I  gave  it  to  them,  they  frowned, 
and  muttered,  and  turned  it  over  in  their  hands. 

Hendrik  Hudson: — That  is  true  here  on  thy  Rhine.  Elsewhere 
in  thy  country  have  I  not  found  it  so.  They  are  a  kind  people  and 
would  be  honest.     And  yet,  here  too,  I  see  it  come,  this  curse  of  gold, 

Siegfried: — x\las,  the  curse  of  Alberich! 

Hendrik  Hudson:—!  know  not  this  Alberich  of  whom  thou 
speak'st,  but  of  the  curse  I  know  somewhat,  and  its  cause,  methmks, 
is  love  of  self  and  discontent. 

Siegfried: — The  discontent  comes  with  the  sight  of  the  gold. 
So  I  have  ever  seen. 
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Hendrik  Hudson: — It  comes  both  first  and  after.  In  that  land 
where  gold  is  loved  above  all  else  the  discontent  must  come.  In 
that  new  land  of  which  I  speak,  men  went  first  for  freedom  and 
recked  not  of  gold.  But  it  was  a  great  country  and  many  went 
from  over  seas  and  still  they  go.  The  change  came  when  those 
that  landed  were  no  longer  men  of  gentle  blood,  nor  strong  and 
sturdy  peasants  of  the  soil,  but  criminals,  law  i^reakers,  and  malcon- 
tents, the  rough,  the  rude,  the  ignorant.  Still  they  are  flocking  there 
in  hordes  and  call  the  country  theirs ;  and  some  grow  rich  and  others 
paupers,  and  some  are  thieves  that  break,  and  steal,  and  kill.  So 
now  it  is  a  country  filled  with  folk  that  speak  strange  tongues,  all 
seeking  to  tear  from  the  land  its  gold,  yet  loving  not  the  land.  They 
break  down  its  forests  and  deface  its  fair  green  fields.  For  they 
care  for  one  thing  only, — to  grasp  in  their  own  hands  the  gold. 

Siegfried: — What  an  unhappy  country!    And  are  all  its  people  so? 

Hendrik  Hudson: — Not  all  are  so.  But  those  who  have  come 
last  are  so.  Yet  the  land  itself  is  beautiful  and  rich.  Beautiful, 
God  hath  made  it,  and  men  have  made  it  rich;  yet  few  are  well 
content.  Each  hewer  of  stone  and  cutter  of  wood  who  in  some 
lands  has  not  gold  enough,  has  in  this  country  more  than  he  needs 
or  knows  well  how  to  use,  and  yet  he  strives  for  more  and  kills  other 
men,  more  to  possess.  And  when  he  knows  well  how  to  cut  the 
wood  or  hew  the  stone,  then  he  would  no  longer  hew  the  stone  or 
cut  the  wood,  but  would  become  a  ruler  of  the  nation.  For  that 
reason  are  all  men  discontent,  for  no  workman  is  content  to  do  that 
thing  which  he  can  do  well,  but  rather  wishes  to  attempt  that  which 
he  is  not  fit  to  do.  And  the  class  below  hates  always  the  class  above. 
For  it  is  the  cry  of  this  great  land  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal, 
yet  they  are  not  and  seem  never  like  to  be. 

Siegfried: — And  thinkest  thou  that  such  things  will  come  to  pass 
here  in  this  land .' 

Hendrik  Hudson: — Not  quite  the  same.  For  here  each  man  is 
content  to  do  that  which  he  can  do  well,  and  what  his  father  and 
grandfather  did  before  him.  Here  the  danger  comes  also,  through 
the  gold,  but  more  slowly. 

Siegfried: — And  are  none  in  that  great  country  happy  ? 

Hendrik  Hudson: — Yes,  truly;  the  worker  who  loves  his  work 
and  the  man  and  woman  who  love  each  other,  their  children  and 
their  home;  the  artist  who  loves  his  dream  nnd  cares  not  to  possess 
the  lands  because  he  owns  the  beautv  of  them;  and  cares  not  to 
possess  the  picture  in  its  frame,  because  the  picture  that  he  loves  hangs 
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ever  upon  the  walls  ot  his  own  miud.  This  great  gold-loving  country 
may  keep  such  workers  poor  and  so  hold  from  them  the  sights  and 
sounds  tney  love,  or  it  may  drive  them  to  other  lands,  but  although 
it  starve  tiiem  it  cannot  deprive  them  of  their  happiness.  And 
yet,  since  life  itself  must  be  bought  with  gold,  some  gold  all  must 
have,  ami  so  the  curse  of  gold  may  reach  even  those  who  have  no 
greed. 

Siegfried: — i  had  thought  all  this  over  when  the  gold  was  buried 
in  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,     burely  someone  has  stolen  it  again! 

Hcndrik  Hudso)i: — There  is  other  gold  than  the  Rhine  gold. 
The  w^orld  is  large.     And  man  can  see  so  far  and  no  farther. 

Siegfried: — It  was  ever  so  with  the  gods.  Thinkest  thou  that 
again  the  end  will  come  with  fire  ? 

Hendrilc  Hudson: — Fire  purifies  they  say,  and  fire  comes  in 
many  forms;  and  men  devise  many  ways  to  purify  the  world,  but 
what  is  best  one  cannot  know  until  the  time  is  past,  and  not  always 
then,  for  whither  we  travel  we  know  not,  and  we  are  but  weavers 
who  work  in  the  dark  and  cannot  see  the  pattern  that  we  weave  until 
it  is  complete.  But  this  thing  I  see  clearly;  that  man  must  love  to 
do  that  which  he  can  do  well,  and  that  if  he  love  gold  better  than  all 
else  he  will  surely  lose  his  soul. 

Siegfried:  (rising) — I  see  a  maiden  coming  o'er  the  rocks.  She 
is  beautiful  but  she  is  not  alone,  a  youth  is  with  her. 

Hendrik  Hudson: — They  are  happy  by  their  faces.  The  greed 
of  gold  has  not  touched  them  yet.  Come  let  us  go  through  the 
vineyards  to  the  forester's  lodge  behind  the  hill  and  drink  to  a  new 
world  free  from  the  curse  of  gold. 

Siegfried  (as  they  walk): — Love  it  was  that  once  redeemed  the 
world.     I  called  her  name  Briinhilde! 
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THE    UNUSUAL    WOODCUTS    OF    M.    FELIX 
VALLOTTON:    BY  GARDNER   C.    TE^ALL 

UST  at  a  time  when  we  were  forgetting  that  some  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  art  of  the  little 
school  of  Pre-Raphaelites  were  to  be  found  in  their 
designs  for  woodcuts, — designs  which,  in  their  way, 
speak  quite  as  much  for  the  spirit  of  art-rebellion 
that  stood  forth  in  the  hearts  of  Watts,  Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones,  Madox-Brown,  Hunt,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  there  appeared  on  the  Parisian  horizon  a  young  Swiss,  Felix 
Vallotton,  who  had  been  born  at  Lausanne  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  Christmas  Day.  He  had  struggled  along  in  various 
ateliers  under  French  masters  almost  without  success,  and  had 
become  so  discouraged  that  even  the  good  luck  prophesied  to  all 
Christmas  children  seemed  a  thing  no  longer  worth  hoping  for,  when, 
and  quite  to  his  amazement,  one  of  his  portraits  received  an  honor- 
able mention  from  the  Salon  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

Doubtless  he  looked  upon  this  somewhat  unsubstantial  honor  as 
a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune.  It  was  as  if  that  restored  optimism 
to  him,  but  in  the  work  itself  there  was  no  luck;  the  blunderers  of 
the  Salon  simply  again  had  honored  a  mediocre  picture.  The  can- 
vas scarcely  deserved  attention,  and  it  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of 
this  bodyguard  of  French  painting,  that  the  succeeding  committees 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  promptly  declined 
Vallotton's  paintings.  They  were,  without  doubt,  crude  and  some- 
what violent  in  color;  surely  anything  but  indicative  of  their  painter's 
really  remarkable  abilities  in  other  art-directions.  His  first  success 
in  the  Salon  had  raised  him  to  that  seventh  heaven  of  paint  and  turpen- 
tine whence  now  he  fell  with  a  thud  that  set  him  thinking. 

Vallotton  had  been  what  most  young  artists  are  either  too  list- 
less or  too  lazy  to  be,  a  student  of  many  things.  He  found  himself 
interested  in  Diirer's  prints,  in  Cranach.  in  the  early  Italian  designers 
of  woodcuts,  and,  not  least  of  all,  in  the  woodcuts  after  the  designs 
of  the  little  group  of  Englishmen  first  mentioned.  INIechanical 
processes  had  come  to  crowd  out  the  graver  and  his  block  of  pear- 
wood,  and  Vierge  was  being  shown  up  in  zinc.  To  Vallotton  there 
was  a  significance  in  all  this,  and  he  decided  to  have  a  little  renais- 
sance all  his  own,  one  which,  curiously  enough,  came  close  upon 
the  heels  of  the  English  sesthetic  movement  in  which  the  journals 
both  at  home  and  on  the  continent  were  finding  vast  amusement. 
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COUNT    ROBERT    DE    MONTES- 
QUIOU-FEZENSAC. 
By  Felix  Vailotton. 


IN  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  Vailotton,  having  got 
to  work,  produced  a  portrait  of  his  friend  Paul  Verlaine, 
the  poet,  curious  phenomenon  of  French  letters.  Although 
this  portrait  exhibited  plainly  Vailotton 's  experimental  handling, 
the  whole  conception  was  assuredly  somewhat  of  a  new  note  every- 
where. Now  we  are  used  to  the  products  of  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
and  of  his  apostles,  their  disciples  and  all  followers  of  the  bizarre 
in  black  and  white,  but  at  the  time  Vailotton  began  putting  forth 
his  woodcuts,  nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  seen  in  France. 

Ever  eager  to  welcome  a  novelty  and  to  approve  of  the  unusual, 
the  French  public  began  to  make  three  meals  a  day,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  properly  continental  to  say  five,  possible.  At  any 
rate,  publishers  waited  on  him  at  every  turn,  and  he  found  his  hands 
full.     Fortunately,   his   ideas   always   kept  pace  with  his   diligence. 


and  it  must 
that  he  be 
of  his  pecul 
in  an  aston 
time.  While 
ed  the  meth 
old  wood-en 
the  fifteenth 
th  centuries, 
the  practice 
with  his  own 
originality, 
choose  to  call 


THE   DEMONSTRATION. 
By    Felix    VallMtm. 


be  admitted 
came  master 
iar  technique 
ishinglyshort 
he  resurrect- 
ods  of  the 
gravers  o  f 
and  sixteen- 
he  invested 
of  their  craft 
tremendous 
^  You  might 
him    crude 
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now  and  then,  but  never  in  his 
ideas,  nor  does  he  try  to  get  out 
of  the  wood  the  artificial  qualities 
that  are  produced  naturally  by  cop- 
per. Whether  in  the  series  of 
sixty  portraits  to  illustrate  Remy 
de  Gourmont's  "Livre  des  Mar- 
ques," or  in  later  things,  every  one 
of  his  woodcuts  bears  the  unmis- 
takable imprint  of  Vallotton's 
personality.  He  shows  himself  to 
be  an  acute  psychologist,  but  his 
sense  of  humor,  almost  always 
present,  prevents  him  from  fall- 
ing into  the  slough  of  macabre, 
in  which,  too  often,  a  native 
Frenchman  loves  to  tramp 
about,  imagining  he  treads    in    a 

wine-press.  This  quality  of  humorous  insight  has  made  "The 
Bad  Step"  anything  but  gloomy,  although  a  cofKn  occupies  the 
important  part  of  the  picture.  Again  in  "The  Deuionstra- 
tion"  Vallotton  has  caught  a  Paris  mob  in  a  manner  only 
approached  by  Steinlein,  and  there  is  a  delightful  feeling  of 
"before  and  after"  in  the  series  of  portraits  of  Nietzsche.  His 
portraits  invariably  are  likenesses,  and  nothing  human  is  discarded 
by  him  as  being  uninteresting,  though  he  shows  remarkable  reticence 
in  the  matter  he  introduces  in  his  compositions.  It  is  not  without 
interest  to  note  that  when  "The  Bath"  was  printed  in  a  little  Amer- 
ican magazine,  "The  Chap  Book,"  some  years  ago,  quite  a  little 
storm  of  journalistic  protest  came  out  of  the  west,  and  into  it  from  the 
east,  for  that  matter,  the  critics  considering  it  productive  of  an  undue 

tax  upon  the  blushing  capacities 
of  the  pure  in  heart  and  in  Kan- 
kakee. However,  art  has  pro- 
gressed over  here,  and  one 
never  needs  to  hold  hand  before 
face,  peeking  through  finger 
chinks  at  M.  Vallotton.  In  the 
little  picture  entitled  "The  Ex- 
ecution" note  that,  tiny  though 
they  be,  each  of  the  faces  of  the 
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guards  has  a  distinct 
clothed  with  apparent 
would  have  drawn  in  a 
mies.  Indeed,  Vallot 
artist,  and  he  com 
serious  attention  as  do 
or  men  like  William 
Pryde  in  England,  the 
junction,  gave  us  the  de 
with  the  name  of  the 
Felix  Vallotton's  art  is 
never  runs  itself  dry 
a    stupid    subject.     In 


PUVIS    DE   CHEVANNES. 
By  Felix   Vallotlon. 


expression,  and  each  is 
individuality.  Another 
row  of  identical  dum- 
ton  is  a  remarkable 
mands  quite  as  much 
any  of  our  own  men, 
Nicholson  and  James 
two  artists  who,  in  con- 
lightful  posters  signed 
"  Beggarstaff  Brothers." 
a  prolific  one,  but  it 
and  he  never  produced 
deed,  his  work  is  thor- 


oughly worth  our  study,  not  as  something  to  be  imitated,  but  as 
an  inspirational  quarry  from  which  may  be  hewn  out  those  solid 
blocks  of  the  understanding  that  thoroughness  in  anything  is  the 
foundation  on  which  to  build  enduring  edifices. 


A    HINT   OF   SPRING 

DROPS   of   rain   and  drops  of  sun. 
And  the  air  is  amber  spun. 
From  the  winter's   coma  pass 
Golden  tremors   o'er  the  grass. 
Little  sparks  of   memory 
Flash  upon  the  soul  and  die. 
While  a  child  amid   the  way 
Thrusts  arbutus,  hithered  gay. 
From  a  somewhere  full   of  bloom 
Earth's   exultant  hope  finds  room. 
And  the  poorest,    in  the  shower, 
Longs  to  buy  a  little  flower. 

— Agnes  Lee. 
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THE  PRIMITIVE  FOLK  OF  THE  DESERT: 
SPLENDID  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  THAT 
YET  SHOW^S  MANY  OF  THE  CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF  AN  EARLIER  RACE  THAN  OUR  OWN: 
BY  FREDERICK  MONSEN. 

IVEN  some  general  knowledge  of  the  Hopi,  such  as 
I  have  tried  to  convey  in  the  two  articles  preceding 
this,  it  is  very  much  easier  to  understand  this 
strange,  gentle  race  that  for  centuries  has  been 
preserved  almost  untouched  by  the  influences  of 
civilization,  if  we  can  gain  some  knowledge  of 
their  physical  and  mental  characteristics.  The 
pictures  that  I  have  selected  to  illustrate  this  article  are  of  types 
pure  and  simple,  and  in  most  cases  I  have  chosen  photographs  taken 
of  nude  boys,  girls  and  little  children,  in  order  to  prove  two  points: 
one,  that  the  race  is  primitive  physically  as  well  as  mentally;  and 
the  other,  that  the  hardy  life,  vigorous  exercise  and  freedom  from 
all  physical  restraint  has  developed  beautiful,  strong  bodies  that  are 
as  absolutely  natural  and  as  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives  and  environment  as  is  that  of  the  tiger,  with  all  its  sinuous 
strength,  or  of  the  mountain  goat  with  its  swiftness  and  sureness 
of    foot. 

When  living  by  themselves  under  perfectly  natural  conditions, 
as  I  found  them  fifteen  years  ago,  nearly  all  the  Hopi  children  ran 
about  entirely  nude,  and  the  adults  were  as  unconscious  of  the  need 
of  clothing  or  of  the  lack  of  it  as  were  Adam  and  Eve  prior  to  the 
apple  episode.  The  presence  and  teachings  of  the  white  man  have 
of  late  years  induced  a  certain  measure  of  self-consciousness,  so 
that  all  except  the  very  little  children  are  chary  of  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  seen  unclothed  by  strange  eyes,  but  I  lived  so  long  among 
them  and  gained  their  confidence  to  such  an  extent  that  I  was  able 
to  photograph  them  as  if  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  of  themselves 
and  so  to  gain  a  record,  which  to  anthropologists  should  prove  very 
interesting,  of  the  fact  that  these  people  are  physically  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  development  than  the  white  race. 

The  men,  owing  to  their  outdoor  life,  constant  exercise,  and  the 
pure  air  of  the  desert,  are  splendidly  developed,  but  not  according 
to  the  conventional  civilized  idea  of  muscular  development.  Many 
of  them  are  strong  almost  beyond  belief,  but  it  is  the  strength  of 
sinew,   rather  than   that  of  muscle.     The  adult   Indian   is  formed 
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"THE  HARDY  LIFE  OF  THE  HOPI.  VIGOROUS 
EXERCISE,  FREEDOM  FROM  ALL  RESTRAINT, 
HAS    DEVELOPED    BEAUTIFUL    STRONG    BODIES." 


/■■.„,„  „  /■;;,./,.-,„/;,  (..V  /-.,•,/■■.■,.-;,   Mj 


KIFTKKN    VEAKS   AGO   NKAKJ-V    ALL  THE    HOl-l 
CHU.llREN       KAN       ABOl'T      ENTIRELY       NCDE." 


.*^L^^* 


l-rom    ,1    I'holonrafh    I'y    /-i 


"THE  CHILDREN  HAVE  BEAUTIKLL,  LITHE  LITTLE 
BODIES,  VELVETY  BRONZE  SKIN,  AND  ABSO- 
LUTE      FREEDOM      OF       MOVEMENT       AND       POISE." 


Ititm    a    I'hnldgrafli    l>y    Frederick    Mntiseti. 


"A  WHITE  CHILD  HERE  WOL'l.l)  ALMOST  INEVIT- 
ABLY ROLL  DOWN  AND  BREAK  HIS  NECK.  BUT  THIS 
PLACID,  FEARLESS,  SURE-FOOTED  INDIAN  BABY  IS 
AS  SECURE  IN  HIS  DIZZY  POSITION  AS  THE  RAGGED 
LITTLE  INDIAN  CHICKEN  FOLLOWING  HIM  HOME 
TO   ROOST." 


ii^ 


i^   .' 


Photograph   by   Frederick   Moiis, 


■■IK  VOL-  HAVE  LIVED  LONG  ENDUCH  AMONG  THE 
HOPI  FOR  THEM  TO  FEEL  THOROLGHLV  ACQUAINT- 
ED AND  AT  HOME  WITH  YOU,  THEY  MAY  SOME- 
TIMES GO  AROUND  WITHOUT  CLOTHING  AS  COM- 
FORTAKI.V      AMI      U  NCflNSnorSLV      AS     WITH      IT. 
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From   J   PhotcgtapU   by  Frederick  Monsen. 


ALERT,    INTELLIGENT    FACES    OF 
HOPI  PEOPLE  :   OLD  AND  YOUNG. 


Frtm   a   Phalograph  by  Freatriek  Metiatn. 


'WAR    I'AKTV       GAME 
A    HOP!    "NLKSERY." 
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more  like  one  of  our  boys  with  undeveloped  muscles,  and,  however 
strong  he  may  be,  there  is  no  sign  under  his  smooth  skin  and  in 
the  graceful  Tines  of  his  slim  body  of  what  usually  makes  for  the 
appearance  of  strength  with  us.  lie  has  exceedingly  narrow  hips, 
no  waist  line  to  speak  of,  no  apparent  deltoid,  little  evidence  of 
biceps  or  triceps  and  no  protruding  muscles  showing  upon  any  part 
of  his  body.  These  are  distinctly  the  characteristics  of  a  race  that 
is  physically  at  an  earlier  stage  in  its  development  than  our  own. 
The  children,  with  their  beautiful,  lithe  little  bodies,  velvety  bronze 
skin,  ruddy  with  the  underglow  of  healthy  red  blood,  and  absolute 
freedom  of  movement  and  poise,  show  these  characteristics  even 
more  strongly  than  do  the  adults.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
movements  of  all  are  centripetal.  No  Indian  strikes  out  from  the 
body  or  makes  outward  movements  like  the  white  man,  but,  for 
example,  will  whittle  a  piece  of  wood  toward  his  bodv  instead  of 
away  from  it  as  we  do.  Another  significant  characteristic  is  that 
these  people  still  use  their  toes  with  considerable  facility  and  power, 
and  much  work  is  done  by  the  aid  of  these  members — so  useless 
in  the  case  of  civilized  man — especially  when  it  comes  to  assisting 
the  hands  in  carrying  on  such  occupations  as  spinning,  weaving 
and  the  like. 

Although,  if  you  have  lived  long  enough  among  the  Hopi  for 
them  to  feel  thoroughly  acquainted  and  at  home  with  you,  they 
may  sometimes  go  around  without  clothing  as  comfortably  and  un- 
consciously as  with  it — you  feel  no  sense  of  shock  as  at  the  sight 
of  nakedness,  for  your  experience  is  precisely  like  that  recorded  by 
the  explorers  and  travelers  in  Africa  and  among  all  dark-skinned 
races; — it  is  not  the  lack  of  clothing  but  the  sight  of  the  white  skin 
that  is  startling.  A  brown  skin  seems  in  a  way  to  be  a  sort  of  cloth- 
ing like  the  fur  of  an  animal  and  excites  no  more  attention  after 
onre  you  are  used  to  seeing  it  undraped.  You  note  only  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  color,  form  and  movement,  and  after  a  while,  begin 
to  realize  something  of  the  innocence,  freedom  and  childlike 
joy  of  living  that  we  like  to  think  prevailed  among  all  men  in  the 
mornine:  of  the  world. 

As  babies  and  little  children  are  so  seldom  troubled  witli  garments 
of  any  description,  thev  are  early  inured  to  all  changes  of  temperature 
and  remain  unaffected  by  chill  winds,  soakinj;  rain  and  the  scorch- 
ing desert  sun.  Also,  they  have  the  same  freedom  in  the  use  of 
every  muscle  as  little  animals,  and  they  can  climb  almost  an^'where 
and  balance  themselves  in  most  precarious  positions  with  no  more 
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danger  than  as  if  they  were  panther  kittens.  Look  at  the  picture 
of  the  baby  climbing  up  the  almost  perpendicular  flight  of  rough 
steps  that  lead  to  his  home  above.  A  white  child  would  almost 
inevitably  roll  down  and  break  his  neck,  but  this  placid,  fearless, 
sure-footed  Indian  baby  is  as  secure  in  his  dizzy  position  as  the 
ragged  little  Indian  chicken  following  him  home  to  roost. 

UNTIL  I  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Ilopi  that  they 
regarded  me  almost  as  one  of  themselves,  1  had  great 
dithculty  in  obtaining  any  pictures  of  them  in  the  nude.  So 
shy  were  they  of  the  white  man  that  no  such  photograph  had  ever 
been  possible,  and  I  wished  especially  to  get  some  snapshots  of 
their  beautiful  brown  bodies  as  they  splashed  about  in  the  bathing 
pool  or  lay  sunning  themselves  on  the  rocks  after  leaving  the  water. 
It  took  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  perseverance  to  get  near  enough 
to  them  to  get  a  photograph  of  them  at  their  bathing  places,  but 
I  finally  achieved  the  studies  I  wanted  by  very  much  the  same  methods 
that  one  employs  in  taming  birds  or  animals.  At  one  of  the  Rio 
Grande  pueblos  there  was  a  small  swimming  pool  not  far  from 
the  village.  This  was  much  frequented  by  the  Indians,  especially 
by  the  youth  and  children.  I  tried  on  several  occasions  to  approach 
the  pool,  but  the  moment  I  was  seen  the  bathers  took  alarm  and 
fled  in  such  haste  that  they  did  not  even  stop  to  put  on  their  clothing, 
but  gathered  it  up  hastily  and  ran  until  they  could  hide  behind  the 
rocks  and  dress  themselves.  That  was  always  the  end  of  the  bath- 
ing for  that  day.  One  morning,  long  before  the  Indians  went  down 
to  bathe,  I  seated  myself  on  the  top  of  a  little  hill  about  a  thousand 
feet  from  the  pool  and  commanding  a  good  view  of  it,  set  my  easel 
up  before  me  and  applied  myself  assiduously  to  sketching.  The 
Indians,  in  passing  me  on  the  way  to  the  pool,  all  stopped  for  a  few 
minutes  to  inspect  my  work.  I  talked  with  them  and  gave  the 
children  bits  of  candy.  This  was  enough  for  that  day.  Next  morn- 
ing I  changed  my  position  to  one  at  half  the  distance  from  the  swim- 
ming pool,  and,  with  my  back  to  it,  began  to  sketch.  This  resulted 
in  the  same  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  who,  after  a  short  consul- 
tation, decided  that  I  was  quite  evidently  an  uninterested  party,  pulled 
ofi"  their  clothes  and  jumped  cheerfully  into  the  water.  I  did  not 
move,  for  I  had  no  wish  to  spoil  the  impression  that  I  was  entirely 
unobservant  of  their  movements,  especially  as  they  evidently  were 
becoming  used  to  seeing  me  around  and  regarded  me  as  they  might 
one  of  themselves.     On  the  third  day  I  determined  to  try  for  results, 
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so,  early  in  the  morning  before  the  bathers  appeared,  I  set  my  easel 
right  beside  the  pool  and  had  a  sketch  well  under  way  when  they 
came  down.  Two  girls  came  first,  but  they  hesitated  about  getting 
into  the  water;  then  others  came  until  perhaps  a  dozen  were  grouped 
around  the  pool,  holding  a  whispered  conversation.  Suddenly 
one  of  them  slipped  off  her  dress  and  sprang  into  the  water;  the 
others  soon  followed,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  playing  about 
like  a  flock  of  ducks.  Now  was  my  opportunity,  but  my  heart  was 
in  my  throat  lest  my  carefully  laid  plan  fail  at  the  last  moment. 
Arranging  my  easel  so  it  would  partly  shield  me  from  the  sight  of  the 
bathers,  I  cautiously  slipped  my  small  camera  out  of  its  case,  and, 
watching  my  chance  when  the  children  were  out  of  the  water  and 
sunning  themselves  on  the  rocks,  I  snapped  them  whenever  they 
assumed  positions  I  liked.  Finally,  I  openly  began  to  make  pictures, 
not  particularly  of  them,  but  of  anything  in  the  vicinity,  and  soon 
they  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  me.  The  next  day  I  succeeded 
in  securing  a  number  of  excellent  studies,  some  of  which  are  repro- 
duced in  this  article. 

THE  graceful  childlike  bodies  of  these  simple  folk  are  but  the 
physical  expression  of  their  mental  development.  The  mentality 
of  the  Hopi  is  that  of  a  people  of  the  Stone  Age.  Like  all  prim- 
itive people,  they  are  fixed  in  their  ways  and  consider  it  a  religious 
duty  as  well  as  their  manifest  destiny  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  so  essentially  beings  of 
tradition  and  children  of  Nature  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  white  race  to  destroy  their  ideals,  or  to  change  materially  their 
mode  of  life,  is  apt  to  result  disastrously.  Left  to  themselves,  the 
Hopi  are  a  happy,  sweet  tempered,  contented  folk,  and  their  com- 
munal life  and  personal  and  family  associations  are  delightful. 
Like  children,  they  are  full  of  the  joy  of  life,  which  cannot  be  quenched 
even  by  droughts,  famine  and  hardship.  Kindness  is  one  of  their 
ruling  characteristics  and  is  manifested  to  everyone.  The  mothers 
are  devoted  to  their  children  and  the  older  children  in  turn  assume 
their  share  of  responsibility  in  caring  for  the  smaller  ones.  As 
ameng  all  the  higher  orders  of  primitive  people,  the  women  have  a 
position  of  freedom  and  dignity  that  in  some  respects  is  superior 
to  that  which  women  occupy  in  the  most  advanced  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. As  stated  in  the  last  article,  the  woman  owns  and  rules  the  home. 
Descent  is  reckoned  from  the  mother's  side  and  she  is  recognized  with- 
out question  as  head  of  the  household  and  owner  of  her  children. 
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The  conservatism  of  these  Indians  is  a  part  of  their  primitive- 
ness  and  also  the  natural  result  of  their  environment.  Isolated 
from  all  the  life  that  surrounds  them,  and  from  the  influences  of  our 
modern  civilization,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  have  preserved 
unaltered  the  traditions  handed  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers. 
It  is  the  failure  of  our  well-meaning  missionaries  to  recognize  and 
respect  this  conservatism  and  the  resulting  fixity  of  viewpoint  that 
accounts  for  the  little  good  that  the  white  people  have  been  able  to 
do  them.  Their  own  religion  is  entirely  satisfying,  so  far  as  their 
experience  and  outlook  goes.  They  live  in  such  close  and  constant 
communion  with  Nature  that  their  pantheism  is  inevitable;  and 
people  who  are  not  only  attuned  to  this  close  communion  with  Nature, 
but  are  also  intensely  devout,  like  all  child  races,  naturally  fail  to 
grasp  the  intricacies  of  the  white  man's  religion,  even  as  they  fail 
to  comprehend  or  desire  the  complexities  of  modern  civilization. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  seem  wise  to  take  into  consideration 
the  Indian's  point  of  view,  and  to  work  tactfully  and  gradually  in 
the  eft'ort  to  mduce  him  to  accept,  if  he  must,  our  standards  and 
modes  of  living,  rather  than  to  force  them  upon  him  against  his  will, 
to  the  annihilation  of  all  life  as  he  has  known  it.  Anyone  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  become  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  these  people, 
and  so  put  himself  in  the  way  of  acquiring  some  real  understanding 
of  their  character,  life  and  religion,  would,  I  think,  admit  that  the 
experiment  might  at  least  be  worth  trying  to  preserve,  in  its  natural 
and  unspoiled  state,  this  remnant  of  a  most  interesting  aboriginal 
race.  What  a  study  in  anthropology!  What  a  wonderful  thing 
it  would  be  to  hand  down  to  future  generations  this  relic  of  pre- 
historic American  life;  this  small  remainder  of  the  once  great  race 
of  the  first  American  home  builders!  Their  religion  and  code  of 
laws,  unwritten  as  they  are,  constitute  social  development  of  a  very 
high  order,  from  the  primitive  point  of  view,  and,  at  all  events,  are 
immensely  interesting  and  worthy  of  preservation  as  a  living  ex- 
ample of  the  communal  life  of  a  peaceful  tribe. 

THE  difficulty  is  that  there  is  such  a  wide  tendency  to  lump 
all  Indians  in  one  general  class.  It  is  asserted,  and  as  a  rule 
rightly,  that  the  Indian  must  be  civilized,  for  the  reason  that 
his  natural  life,  as  well  as  his  religion,  laws  and  arts  are  dependent 
on  the  preservation  of  his  former  and  natural  environment;  that 
in  the  onward  march  of  civilization  these  must  inevitably  perish 
and  he  must  swim  with  the  tide  or  be  overwhelmed;  that  there  is 
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no  use  in  making  an  effort  to  preserve  his  beliefs,  his  arts,  his  handi- 
crafts and  his  modes  of  life,  because  modern  conditions  would  not 
allow  him  to  exist  were  this  the  case.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  these  objections  apply  with  absolute  truth  to  the  nomadic 
tribes,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Hopi  are  a  nation  apart, 
with  a  fixed  habitation,  a  compact,  communal  system  of  govern- 
ment and  a  very  well  defined  art  and  literature — if  oral  tradition 
may  be  so  called — which  has  been  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
forefathers.  Even  the  Navajos,  whose  reservation  entirely  en- 
compasses the  little  Hopi  country,  are  as  widely  separated  from  the 
Hopi  in  speech,  manners  and  customs  as  the  Norwegians  are  from 
the  Turks.  Separated  from  these  in  turn  are  the  Sioux,  Crows, 
Cheyennes,  Blackfeet  and  others  of  the  plains  Indians.  A  nomadic 
tribe  gathers  few  traditions,  and  its  very  mode  of  life  prevents  a 
continuance  of  the  elaborate  and  often  beautiful  religious  observ- 
ances which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  Hopi.  In  other 
words,  with  the  plains  Indians  there  is  no  fixed  home,  little  social 
organization  upon  which  to  build  a  well-defined  pagan  cult,  and 
consequently  no  abiding  national  existence  when  once  their  environ- 
ment has  been  changed.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  bring  back  to 
these  wandering  tribes  their  old-time  freedom  and  supremacy. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  this  already  has  ceased.  The  primitive 
life  is  doomed,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  the  roving  tribes  have 
been  impounded  by  their  white  conquerors  in  open-air  prisons  called 
reservations,  where  all  hunting  has  ceased  because  there  is  no  more 
game.  Their  buffalo  has  passed  together  with  their  former  freedom ; 
their  hunting  grounds  are  gone  and  their  liberty  has  been  taken 
away;  their  entire  environment  is  changed,  and  in  consequence 
they  have  lost  all  the  individuality  which  made  vital  their  art  and 
customs  and  so  made  them  worth  preserving.  But  with  the  Hopi 
all  this  is  different.  Their  isolation  and  conservative  habits  of  mind 
have  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  white  man's  civilization  taking 
any  real  root  among  them,  and  they  have  so  far  escaped  "develop- 
ment" along  civilized  lines.  Their  environment  remains  the  same 
as  it  was  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  it  is  only  the  force  of  a  stronger 
race  that  is  beginning  to  bring  about  a  change  in  their  daily  life. 
This  process  of  civilization  is  like  to  rob  the  whole  country  of  some- 
thing that  it  can  ill  afford  to  lose,  and  the  hopeless  part  of  it  is  that  the 
work  of  destruction  is  being  accomplished  with  the  very  best  inten- 
tions. It  is  a  case  of  misdirected  charity.  We  white  people, 
who  are  so  sure  of  ourselves,  want  to  do  good,  but  we  are  not  alwavs 
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sufficiently  wise  to  do  it  in  the  right  way,  and  what  seems  good  to 
us  in  many  instances  proves  fatal  to  the  recipient  of  our  charity. 

If  it  were  possible  to  send  among  the  Hopi  missionaries  who  would 
be  men  of  wide  learning  and  of  genuine  love  for  the  work  of  recording 
and  preserving  their  significant  customs  and  ceremonies  and  their 
strange  and  beautiful  beliefs,  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  them 
gradually  into  harmony  with  the  modern  world,  and  yet  not  destroy 
them.  Any  efforts  at  quick  reform  and  high-handed  methods  are 
fatal,  both  to  the  Indians  and  to  any  success  in  the  work  so  con- 
scientiously, but,  alas,  so  indiscreetly,  carried  on.  Infinite  patience 
and  perseverance,  and  an  absolutely  sympathetic  understanding 
of  their  point  of  view,  are  required  of  anyone  who  expects  to  work 
among  these  people  and  so  succeed  in  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  In 
this  respect  we  might  well  take  a  lesson  from  the  old  padres  who 
followed  the  Conquistadores,  and  whom  ade  their  way  for  thousands 
of  miles  over  unknown  and  waterless  deserts,  under  burning  sun 
and  in  constant  danger  from  savage  tribes,  to  leave  an  indelible 
stamp  upon  the  entire  southwest  of  this  country.  They  "converted" 
the  Indians  to  their  own  religion,  it  is  true,  but  they  did  not  destroy 
them  in  the  process.  Priests  and  people  came  into  such  close  touch 
that  it  was  hard  to  tell  at  times  that  they  belonged  to  alien  races, 
and  many  of  the  good  padres  are  to-day  revered  almost  as  saints 
by  the  descendants  of  their  Indians.  The  results  have  shown  the 
efficiency  of  the  method  employed.  In  fifteen  hundred  and  forty 
the  Catholic  Church  brought  its  influence  to  bear  with  the  pueblo 
Indians  of  New  Mexico,  and  since  that  time  the  work  of  the  mission 
priests  has  gone  steadily  on.  Over  three  and  a  half  centuries  of 
proselytizing,  and  every  man  engaged  in  it  devoting  his  entire  life 
to  the  work  of  teaching  the  Indians  by  practical  example  to  live  in 
the  white  man's  way.  If  it  has  required  centuries  for  the  Catholic 
Church  to  make  its  impression  on  these  people,  does  it  seem  un- 
reasonable to  feel  that  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  go  about  it  with 
equal  tact  and  deliberation  ?  Our  missionaries  unquestionably  are 
equally  zealous  and  mean  equally  w^ell,  but  my  experience  of  the 
result  of  their  efforts  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  Indians  of  the 
present  day  leads  me  to  believe  that  their  canonizing  at  the  hands 
of  the  grateful  aborigines  may  perhaps  be  small,  and  that  future 
centuries  will  see  no  evidence  of  their  work  beyond  a  brief  record 
of  the  annihilation  of  a  race. 
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THE  STRUGGLE 

ONCE  more  the  morning  comes  and  I  am  here 
Still  struggling  with  my  problems.     Dark  and  drear 
The  sky  hangs  over  me.     A  sharp  wind  wails, 
And  boats  go  scudding  with  inflated  sails; 
While  from  my  window  all  the  tired  land 
Cowers  as  if  it  feared  the  tempest's  hand. 
How  like  to  life  it  is,  the  hard  bleak  day! 
For  we  in  sullen  discontent  grow  gray 
Starving  on  barrenness  and  dreading  yet 
The  tempest's  coming.     All  our  useless  fret 
Enveils  us  so  that  when  the  clouds  have  fled 
We  scarce  can  see  the  sunshine  overhead. 
What  tho'  the  tempest  come  in  furious  power? 
The  sun  still  shines  and  in  some  quiet  hour 
All  heavenly  blue  the  arching  sky  shall  be. 
We  should  not  dread  the  storm.     Heroic,  we 
Should  front  its  peril.     Courage  wrung  from  pain 
Is  most  of  worth.     'Tis  thus  the  soul  has  gain; 
And  thus  the  spirit  in  its  loneliness 
Knows  God  the  better  for  the  time  of  stress. 

— Valeria  DeMude  Kelsey. 
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TILED  ROOFS;  THE  KIND  OF  BUILDINGS  TO 
WHICH  THEY  ARE  SUITED  AND  A  METHOD 
OF  CONSTRUCTION  THAT  MAKES  THEM 
PRACTICAL  AS  WELL  AS  PICTURESQUE:  BY 
ARTHUR  JEROME  EDDY 

a^HE  art  of  building  began  with  the  roof.  The  first 
rude  shelter  was  all  roof  and  no  walls;  the  modern 
"skyscraper"  is  all  walls  with  a  minimum  of  roof. 
With  the  development  of  higher  and  higher  struc- 
tures, the  aesthetic  importance  of  the  roof  becomes 
of  less  and  less  importance,  until  on  the  twenty- 
story  building  it  is  often  practically  flat  and  entirely 
hidden  from  observation  below,  therefore  it  is  treated  in  the  most 
practical  and  prosaic  manner. 

Where,  however,  the  buildings  are  low,  the  roof  expanse  is  of 
the  very  first  importance;  the  most  conspicuous  feature,  which,  if 
visible  from  afar  long  before  the  walls  are  distinguishable,  either 
adds  to  or  detracts  from  the  landscape  and  may  be  harmonious  with 
its  surroundings  and  beautiful,  or  utterly  incongruous  and  ugly, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which  the  walls  are  treated. 
On  approaching,  the  walls  loom  up  as  the  roof  disappears  from  the 
line  of  vision.  Theoretically,  a  perfect  building  ought  to  appear 
at  its  best  from  a  point  where  the  eye  can  take  in  both  roof  and 
walls  in  something  like  equal  proportions;  if  to  enjoy  the  roof.? in 
its  construction,  lines  and  color,  it  is  necessary  to  remain  so  far 
away  that  the  walls  are  indistinguishable,  the  building,  as  an  entirety, 
is  aesthetically  imperfect. 

In  happy  combination  of  roof  and  wall,  of  sky  and  earth  line, 
the  genius  of  man  has  never  wrought  anything  more  perfect  than 
the  Gothic  cathedral;  notwithstanding  its  great  height,  the  roof  is 
visible  both  far  and  near;  to  the  distant  wayfarer  it  is  the  inost 
impressive  feature  of  the  landscape,  to  the  close  observer  it  is  a 
source  of  endless  delight.  For  in  its  day  and  generation  and  to  meet 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  its  builders,  nothing  finer  or  more  per- 
fect could  be  devised  or  imagined, — but  its  reproduction  at  the 
present  time  is  an  anachronism  and  a  confession  of  weakness.  A 
temple  or  a  cathedral  which  is  beautiful  in  its  surroundings  and 
for  its  own  purpose,  may  be  very  incongruous  and  ugly  in  ours. 

To  secure  this  fine  proportion  between  roof  and  wall,  it  is  obvious 
that  with  every  increase  in  the  height  of  the  building  there  must  be 
an  even  greater  increase  in  the  pitch   of  the  roof.     To  make  the 
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TILED  ROOFS  FOR   MODERN   BUILDINGS 

roof  of  the  modern  steel  office  building  visible  from  the  narrow 
surrounding  streets  is  practically  an  impossibility,  the  aesthetic 
problem  presented  is  fundamentally  different  from  anything  here- 
tofore attempted  and  therefore  all  the  more  worthy  of  solution,  for 
there  are  great  possibilities  of  perfection  and  beauty  inherent  in 
steel  construction.  These  possibilities  do  not,  however,  lie  along 
the  lines  of  superficial  imitation,  but  in  a  frank  recognition  of  and 
submission  to  twentieth  century  needs  and  conditions.  However, 
these  considerations  are  aside  from  the  present  discussion,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  roofs  of  low  buildings,  with  roofs  which  are  and 
must  be  visible,  and  which  should  be  the  most  beautiful  wherever 
they  are  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  structures. 

The  lower  the  building,  the  more  important  the  covering,— a 
proposition  so  true  and  trite  that  it  is  habitually  ignored  in  practice. 
Architects  exhaust  their  ingenuity — and  their  libraries — in  designing 
buildings  more  or  less  attractive  in  every  detail  except  the  roof, 
that  is  treated  as  immaterial;  it  is  left  to  the  client  to  say  whether 
he  will  cover  with  shingles,  slate,  tile,  or  tin,  the  decision  nine  times 
out  of  ten  turning  on  the  sole  consideration  of  economy.  No  one  is 
expected  to  look  at  the  roof,  if  people  do,  it  is  an  impertinence; 
yet  the  roof  is  to  a  low  building  what  a  very  large  hat  is  to  a  very 
short  woman, — it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether 
or  no  it  is  becoming. 

EVERY  variety  of  architecture  has  its  appropriate  roof;  in 
fact,  architectural  varieties  may,  very  likely  should,  be 
differentiated  by  their  roofs; — arch  and  lintel,  those  two 
fundamental  variations  in  structure,  are  but  roof  or  covering  varia- 
tions. The  first  problem  in  building  is  how  to  cover  space — 
shelter ;  the  second  is  how  to  enclose  space — protection ;  the  latter  tends 
to  assume  more  massive  and  permanent  proportions  wherever  the 
assaults  of  man  are  more  destructive  than  the  ravages  of  the  weather. 
In  Oriental  countries  and  in  all  portions  of  Europe  where  native 
architecture  prevails,  the  roofs,  whether  of  thatch,  shingles  or  tile, 
first  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveler.  One  has  but  to  pause  a 
little  way  off,  to  realize  how  much  of  the  charm  of  the  distant  hamlet, 
with  church  or  temple  in  its  midst,  is  due  to  the  roofs,  and  how 
little,  comparatively  speaking,  is  due  to  the  walls  which  are  scarce 
visible. 

The  modern   city   may   be  judged,   and   judged    very  correctly, 
by  its  conglomeration  of  heterogeneous  roofs.     In  the  selection  of  a 
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roof  for  his  house  a  man  should  display  some  of  the  taste  he  exhibits 
in  the  choice  of  a  hat;  he  would  not  make  the  mistake  of  wearing  a 
"tile"  with  a  white  duck  suit,  or  a  straw  hat  with  a  fur  coat,  so 
no  one  witli  any  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  would  mount 
a  heavy  Mission  tile  on  walls  of  shingles  or  clap-boards;  per  contra, 
while  it  is  only  too  commonly  done  for  sake  of  economy,  no  one 
who  is  striving  to  do  a  good  thing  would  think  of  covering  with 
lio-ht,  machine-cut  shingles  a  low  house  of  massive  proportions,  the 
w*alls  of  which  are  of  adobe,  concrete  or  plaster. 

Shino-les  on  top  of  brick  are  so  common  that  they  pass  unnoticed, 
but  they  make  a  rather  airy  covering  for  heavy  walls ;  gray  slate  is 
much  more  appropriate,  and  tile  goes  well  with  certam  shades  of 
brick,  providing  the  walls  give  the  impression  of  solidity  and  strength. 
In  Southern  California  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  architecture  are 
to  be  seen.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  climate,  which  not  merely 
permits,  but  invites,  experiments  in  every  direction,  and  poor  build- 
ing is  not  punished  by  severe  cold  and  snow.  It  is  also  due  to  the 
in-rush  of  people  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  who  have  their 
own  notions  regarding  the  houses  they  want. 

Each  style  of  building  brings  along  its  own  roof,  with  a  stranger 
or  two  for  the  sake  of  company.  No  sooner  located— never  really 
acclimated— these  various  styles  of  architecture,  instead  of  keeping 
each  its  own  appropriate  covering,  begin  to  exchange  roofs,  with 
results  which  are  startling. 

OF  THE  roofings  in  use  those  most  commonly  seen  are :  Fibre— 
Water-proofed  paper,  and  tarred  or  asphalted  felt  of  many 
makes  and  varying  thicknesses.  These  materials,  when  well 
made  and  well  laid,  make  cheap,  serviceable  roofs  for  sheds,  ware- 
houses, factories,  etc.,  buildings  which  conform  frankly  to  their 
uses  and  wherein  no  attempt  is  made  to  secure  aesthetic  results. 
Curious  effects  are  secured  by  shaping  the  heavy  asphalted  felt  in 
large  rolls  over  wood  along  tlie  ridges,  ends  and  eaves,  and  on  first 
impression  when  the  paper  is  new  and  gray  in  tone,  the  eye  is  made 
toJbelieve  the  covering  is  of  lead  or  other  metal,  but  these  more  or 
less  fantastic  experiments  serve  in  the  long  run  to  direct  the  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  roofing  is,  after  all,  only  paper.  As  the  sun 
brings  the  tar  or  asphalt  to  the  surface,  the  true  character  is  evident. 
;vietal— Tin  and  galvanized  iron  pressed  into  various  and  more 
orTless  fantastic  shapes.  These  roofs  are  also  serviceable  for  the 
same  class  of  buildings,  and  they  possess  the  advantage  of  resisting 
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fire.  But  when  the  metal  is  pressed  into  the  shape  of  tile  and  painted 
a  dull,  dirty  red,  the  roof  is  ugly;  it  is  neither  good  tile  nor  honest 
metal,  but  a  hybrid  of  no  parentage.  A  tile  roof  speaks  for  itself, 
but  for  the  metal  imitation  of  tile  no  good  word  can  be  said. 

Wood — Shingles,  the  ordinary  machine-made,  excellent  in  their 
place  on  houses  of  which  the  construction  is  such  as  to  permit  of 
nothing  heavier.  As  dwellings  of  this  class  are  in  the  great  majority, 
shingles  are  in  common  use.  "Shakes,"  the  long,  split,  red-wood 
"shakes''  which  w^arp  and  curl  more  or  less  to  the  weather  are  ex- 
ceedingly effective;  incomparably  more  effective  than  shingles  where- 
ever  the  balance  of  the  construction  is  in  keeping.  They  are  thirty- 
six  inches  long  by  six  inches  wide,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  are  commonly  laid  sixteen  inches  to  the  weather.  "Shakes" 
may  even  be  used  in  place  of  tiles  where  shingles  would  look  too 
light  and  cheap.  The  great  length  of  the  "shake"  together  with 
its  warp  and  curl  to  the  weather,  produce  delightful  lines  and 
shadows.     The  sawed  "shake"  is  inferior  in  every  way. 

Mineral — Slates  are  used,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  on  dw  ellings. 
A  gray-blue  slate  is  not  cheerful,  but  in  a  gray  northern  climate  it 
goes  well  with  the  common  red  brick;  it  has  no  place  on  the  adobe 
or  plaster  walls  of  California  buildings  which  demand  color.  The 
red  slate  is  low  in  color  value,  flat  and  stiff  in  eft'ect;  in  short,  it  is 
neutral  where  tile  is  positive.  There  is  little  that  is  attractive  in  a 
broad  expanse  of  slate  roof  under  California  sunshine,  while  if  laid 
in  patterns  of  red  and  gray  it  is  positively  ugly. 

TILE,  when   properly  formed,  baked   and  laid  on  any  structure 
rightly  designed  to  carry  it,  is  the  most   beautiful  roof  cover- 
ing yet  devised,  but  when   not    properly    formed,  baked    and 
laid,  or  laid  on  buildings  for  which  it  is  not  riglatly  intended,  tile  may 
be  not  only  the  ugliest,  but  the  least  serviceable  of  coverings. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  it  was  provided  by  law  in 
England  that  for  the  making  of  tiles  "clay  should  be  dug  before 
November,  and  be  stirred  and  turned  before  March,"  and  to-day 
the  very  old  tile  is  considered  much  better  than  the  new.  The 
same  care  is  not  taken  in  turning  out  the  commercial  tile  in  use  at 
the  present  time.  A  good,  hard-burnt  tile  lasts  indefinitely;  a  thing 
of  beauty,  it  comes  very  near  being  a  joy  forever;  it  is  delightful  in 
color,  charming  in  form,  and  useful  in  service.  A  poor  tile  has  little 
to  recommend  it.  The  hard-burned  tile  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
impervious  to  moisture,  while  those  half  baked,  out  of  poor  clay,  not 
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only  absorb  moisture,  but  in  a  damp  climate  grow  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
vegetation,  which  may  be  very  picturesque  on  out-buildings  where  dry- 
ness is  not  a  prime  essential,  but  not  altogether  desirable  on  a  dwelling. 

The  Mission  fathers  no  doubt  followed  the  ancient  custom  of 
kneading  or  working  the  clay  in  pits  under  the  hoofs  of  animals,  then 
giving  it  time  to  ferment  properly.  The  tiles  were  probably  made 
by  spreading  the  right  quantity  of  clay  on  a  board  or  fiat  surface, 
patting  it  to  a  cake  of  the  right  thickness  and  size,  then  deftly  flopping 
it  over  a  half-round  piece  of  wood  which  was  first  well  sanded  so 
the  clay  would  not  adhere.  The  clay  was  pressed  and  shaped  to 
the  form  by  hand,  trimmed  about  the  edges,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
fired  more  or  less  perfectly  in  small  kilns.  The  pressure  of  the 
hand  gave  the  tile  a  consistency  and  a  surface  which  machine-made 
tiles  lacked.     The  latter  are  more  or  less  porous. 

The  quality  of  the  tile  dift'ered  with  the  clay  of  different  localities, 
and  with  the  care  and  skill  of  the  makers.  Some  are  soft  and  very 
irregular,  others  are  comparatively  hard  and  true.  Throughout  the 
Southwest  a  great  variety  of  clay  is  found,  from  the  sticky  adobe, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  tenacious  mud  in  places,  to  fine  potter's 
clay.  The  Mission  builders  took  their  clay  as  they  found  it  and 
made  the  best  of  it.  Transportation  was  too  difficult  in  those  days  for 
them  to  seek  and  develop  the  finer  deposits. 

M.'s'oThe  thickness,  size  and  irregularities  of  these  old  tiles  and  the 
marks  of  the  hand  which  shaped  them  are  fairly  well  indicated  in 
the  different  illustrations.  The  dimensions  of  those  shown  are: 
length,  twenty-three  inches;  width  of  broad  end,  twelve  inches; 
width  of  narrow  end,  eight  inches;  depth,  four  and  one-half  at 
end,  diminishing  to  three  and  one-half  at  narrow;  thickness  varied 
from  three-eighths  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  There  are  no  holes 
for  nails  or  other  fastenings.  Neither  are  the  corners  clipped  to 
economize  in  laying.  It  is  a  delight  to  caress  these  old  tiles  just 
as  it  is  a  delight  to  pass  one's  hand  over  a  piece  of  fine  pottery,  for, 
after  all,  the  fingers  appreciate  good  modeling  better  than  the  eyes. 
No  one  cares  to  handle  machine-made  tiles;  they  are  lacking  in 
interest  because  devoid  of  character;  they  have  never  associated 
with  human  beings  on  terms  of  intimate  and  friendly  companionship. 

The  manner  of  laying  these  old  tiles  is  well  shown  in  several 
of  the  illustrations.  The  bed  of  mud  or  adobe  over  the  thick  matting 
of  brush  on  the  irregular  round  rafters  made  a  soft  and  yielding 
foundation  for  the  tile.  The  unequal  sag  relieved  the  roof  of  all 
flat  and  hard  lines.     No  attempt  was   made  to  secure   perfect  regu- 
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larity  in  the  "lining  up"  of  the  tiles, — that  was  impossible,  they 
were  far  too  irregular  in  shape  and  thickness  to  permit  of  mechanical 
perfection  in  the  alignment.  The  modern  commercial  tiles  are  laid 
to  a  chalk  line  with  great  precision,  the  result  is  an  effect  which  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  monotonous  in  the  extreme. 

ONE  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  roof  of  a  large  bungalow 
laid  with  small  Mission  tiles,  and  incidentally  the  roof-line  of 
houses  beyond  with  the  mountains  in  the  distance.  The 
small  Mission  tiles  are  only  sixteen  inches  long,  with  a  spread  of  eight 
inches  at  the  wide  end,  as  compared  with  thirty-four  by  twelve. 
They  are  machine-made  and  devoid  of  the  human  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  old,  but  otherwise  they  are  fairly  good  in  shape  and 
color,  and  make  a  beautiful  roof.  It  is  not  every  building  that  will 
carry  the  old  tile,  but  they  would  be  exceedingly  handsome  on  the 
large  roof  of  this  particular  bungalow.  The  commercial  reproduc- 
tions of  the  large  Mission  tiles  are  not  very  successful.  They  are 
ugly  in  their  proportions,  thin,  and,  for  the  most  part,  more  or  less 
porous  and  defective. 

This  particular  roof  was  laid  twice.  The  tiles  first  used  were  poorly 
made,  poorly  baked  and  poorly  laid;  they  absorbed  water  like  a 
sponge,  and  dripped  like  an  olla,  with  the  result  that,  after  four  or 
five  hours  of  heavy  rain,  countless  small  leaks  would  develop.  As 
the  tiles  rested  in  flimsy  building  paper,  and  this  on  ordinary  sheath- 
ing laid  lengthwise  of  the  roof  instead  of  from  ridge  to  eaves,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  foundation  to  turn  the  water  which  the  tiles  failed 
to  keep  out;  each  tile  was  nailed  so  the  paper  was  filled  with  holes 
to  begin  with. 

The  roof  as  relaid  was  first  made  tight  underneath.  A  specially 
cut  sheathing,  the  joints  of  which  would  turn  water,  was  used;  on 
this  was  laid  an  asphalted  felt  of  almost  the  thickness  and  tough- 
ness of  sole  leather;  the  strips  ran  lengthwise,  and  the  over-lap 
of  four  inches,  though  quite  sufficient  without  cement,  was  thor- 
oughly cemented;  on  this  heavy  felt  the  tiles  were  laid  without  nail- 
ing, as  the  pitch  of  the  roof  was  so  low  that  nails  were  not  necessary; 
as  a  final  precaution,  the  over-laps  of  all  the  lower  tiles  were  joined 
with  an  oil  cement,  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  being  used.  As  the 
tiles  were  specially  burned  and  selected,  it  is  believed  that  the  roof 
is  trebly  tight,  that  the  tile,  the  asphalted  felt,  the  sheathing — each 
independently  of  the  other — will  turn  water,  while  the  three  are 
quite  impervious  to  heat  and  cold. 
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AT  PRESENT  there  is  a  slight  revival  of  interest  in  the  use 
of  the  old  tiles,  they  are  being  carefully  preserved,  but,  un- 
happily, the  new  buildings  on  which  they  are  used  seldom 
conform  m  design  and  construction  to  the  massive  irregularities  of 
the  tiles  and  the  results  are  not  satisfactory.  For  instance,  they  are 
exceedingly  ill-at-ease  in  their  painful  regularity  on  a  lightly  built 
building,  and  the  very  modern  red  brick  chimney  worries  them. 

Tile  is  the  normal  covering  for  the  adobe,  cement  or  plaster 
house,  providing,  of  course,  the  construction  of  the  walls  is  suflB- 
ciently  massive  to  carry  the  heavy  roof, — to  carry  it  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  in  fact.  A  heavy  tile  roof  on  light  walls,  or  on  walls|  the 
proportions  of  which  are  only  too  apparently  false  and  artificial, 
produces  a  sense  of  discomfort,  the  roof  sinks  in  the  estimation  in 
more  senses  than  one. 

Very  little  pains  have  been  taken  to  save  the  roofs  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Missions,  though  not  a  little  has  been  done  to  preserve  some 
of  the  walls  and  interiors.  In  many  instances  the  roofs  have  been 
sheathed  and  shingled,  a  very  matter-of-fact  and  inappropriate 
covering  for  walls  so  substantial.  In  some  places  the  tiles  and  shingles 
appear  side  by  side ;  in  others  the  old  tiles  have  been  relaid  loosely 
over  shingles. 

While  the  old  Mission  tiles  make  picturesque  and  serviceable 
roofs  in  Southern  California,  they  would  not  serve  so  well  in  the 
colder  climates  of  the  north  and  east,  as  they  are  a  poor  protection 
against  snow.  From  time  immemorial  the  ingenuity  of  builders  has 
been  exercised  in  the  endeavor  to  lay  a  weather-proof  tile  roof  in 
a  cold  climate.  In  England  an  ancient  custom  prevailed  to  bed  the 
tiles  in  hay  or  moss,  "  when  the  roof  is  of  full  pitch  this  suffices  without 
mortar,  they  may  even  be  laid  dry.  But  with  any  less  pitch,  some 
precaution  must  be  used  to  keep  out  drifting  snow,  and  such  wet 
as  may  be  blown  up  between  the  tiles  lifted  by  the  force  of  the  wind. 
In  lieu  of  oak  pegs,  extra  large  flat-headed  wrought  nails,  made  of 
pure  zinc  or  of  zinc  and  copper  have  been  used." 

The  Japanese  method  of  laying  a  tiled  roof  is  described  by  Prof. 
Edward  F.  Morse  as  follows  "The  boarded  roof  is  first  roughly 
and  thinly  shingled,  and  upon  this  surface  is  then  spread  a  thick 
layer  of  mud  into  which  the  tiles  are  firmly  bedded.  The  mud  is 
scooped  up  from  some  ditch  or  moat,  and  is  also  got  from  the  canals. 
In  the  city  one  often  sees  the  men  getting  the  mud  for  this  purpose 
from  the  deep  gutters  which  border  many  of  the  streets.  This  is 
kneaded  and  worked  with  hoe  and  spade  till  it  acquires  the  con- 
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sistency  of  thick  dough.  In  conveying  this  mess  to  the  roof  no  hod 
is  used.  The  material  is  worked  into  large  lumps  by  the  laborer, 
and  these  are  tossed  one  after  another  to  a  man  who  stands  on  a 
staging  or  ladder,  who  in  turn  pitches  it  to  the  man  on  the  roof, 
or,  if  the  roof  be  high,  to  another  man  on  a  still  higher  staging. 
The  mud,  having  been  got  to  the  roof,  is  then  spread  over  it  in  a 
thick  and  even  layer.  Into  this  the  tiles  are  then  bedded,  row  after 
row.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  adhesion  of  the  tiles  to  this 
substratum  of  mud,  and  high  gales  often  cause  great  havoc  to  a  roof 
of  this  nature.  In  the  case  of  a  conflagration,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  tear  down  buildings  in  its  path,  the  firemen  appear  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  shovelling  the  tiles  off  a  roof  with  ease  and 
rapidity. 

"The  older  a  tile  is  the  better  it  is  considered  for  roofing  pur- 
poses .  .  .  Second-hand  tiles,  therefore,  are  always  in  greater 
demand.  A  new  tile,  being  very  porous  and  absorbent,  is  not  con- 
sidered so  good  as  one  in  which  time  has  allowed  the  dust  and  dirt 
to  fill  the  minute  interstices,  thus  rendering  it  a  better  material  for 
shedding  water." 

IN  THE  effort  to  produce  tiles  which  will  "lay  tight"  and  in 
themselves  be  rain  and  snow  proof,  all  sorts  of  queer  and 
ugly  patterns  are  turned  out.  Most  of  these  "patented" 
tiles  are  half  baked  and  soft;  were  they  baked  properly  their  joints 
and  laps  would  not  meet,  as  their  inventors  intend.  They  depend 
for  their  color  upon  "slipping"  or  glazing.  Tiles  which  are  bold  and 
eautiful  in  form,  well  vitrified  and  fine  in  color  cannot  be  laid  tight. 
Dust,  rain  and  snow  proof  joints  are  impossible.  The  finer  and 
handsomer  the  tile,  the  greater  the  necessity  of  making  a  perfect 
foundation. 

The  almost  endless  varieties  of  flat,  "pan."  inter-locking,  and 
"  patented"  tiles  may  give  the  eft'ect  of  color  at  a  distance,  but  color 
is  not  the  only  effect  to  be  sought  in  a  roof,  shape  is  equally  impor- 
tant. The  roof  is  the  hat  of  the  house,  and  the  shape  of  a  man's 
hat  is  quite  as  important  as  its  color. 

Whether  tile  can  be  used,  and  the  pattern,  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  pitch,  and  the  pitch  to  be  given  a  roof  depends  upon  three 
considerations,  climate,  materials  used,  and  effect  desired.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  warmer  the  climate,  the  flatter  the  roof.  In  a 
southern  climate,  a  steep  roof  is  simply  a  device  for  catching  and 
holding  heat. — like  the  sloping  sides  of  a  hot-house. 
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A  number  of  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  by  a  French  publica- 
tion to  arrive  at  a  rule  for  the  pitch  of  roofs  based  upon  climatic 
conditions.  The  globe  between  the  equator  and  the  polar  circle  was 
divided  into  twenty-four  belts  or  bands  parallel  to  the  equator,  but 
of  unequal  size,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  longest  day.  Allow- 
ances were  made  for  dryer  and  damper  climates,  and  for  the  shape 
of  the  tiles;  "in  the  roofs  of  the  continent  covered  with  the  hollow 
tile  (like  Mission  tile),  as  in  the  south  of  France,  for  instance,  less 
slope  is  required  than  with  the  Roman  tiles  which  are  in  sections 
alternately  flat  and  circular,  and  these  again  require  less  slope  than 
the  common  plain  tile  or  slate."  A  table  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  gives  the  following  variations  in  pitch  for  the  coun- 
tries, localities  and  materials  named 

LOCALITY  HOLLOW   TILES  PLAIN    TILES 

Southern  Spain — pitch 16  deg.  12  min.      24  deg.   12  min. 

Italy 18     "      12     "  26     "      12     " 

France 21     "  29     " 

Northern       "      24     "      36     "         32     "      36     " 

Germany 28     "      36     "         36     "      36     " 

England  (London) 27     "      24     "         35     "      24     " 

Scotland 33     "      12     "  42     "      12     " 

Sweden,    Russia    and    Norway 

(average) 30     "  49     " 

According  to  above  table  South- 
ern California  would  require 

about 17     "  26     " 

In  pitch,  the  Mission  roofs  varied  greatly.  The  variations  are 
as'numerous  as  the  structures  themselves.  No  rule  of  construction 
can  be  laid  down  which  would  not  be  compelled  to  admit  brilliant 
and  successful  exceptions.  The  good  builder  is  not  restricted  by 
arbitrary  considerations,  he  meets  conditions  as  he  finds  them  and 
builds  as  he  pleases ;  if  he  consider  only  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
the  exigencies  of  environment,  and  if  he  uses  only  the  materials  of 
the  vicinity,  he  cannot  go  far  astray. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  DEFORMED:  WHAT  IS  BE- 
ING DONE  TO  GIVE  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN  A 
CHANCE  TO  BECOME  USEFUL  MEMBERS  OF 
SOCIETY:    BY  MERTICE  M'CREA   BUCK 

ITli  the  giowtli  of  kindly  feelings  toward  our  afflicted 
neighbors  of  the  tenements,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
blind  and  those  crippled  by  disease  or  deformity, 
investigations  have  been  made  which  show  that  in 
^  all  the  great  cities  there  is  an  appalling  number  of 
little  crippled  children  who  have  never  had  proper 
medical  care  nor  any  kind  of  schooling.  In  Greater 
New  York  there  are  estimated  to  be  over  three  thousand  cripples 
under  sixteen  yeai's  of  age  who  have  never  had  the  chance  for  recovery 
which  comes  through  proper  surgical  care,  cleanliness,  good  food, 
pure  air,  and  happiness.  Some  of  them  have  never  had  even  the 
privilege  of  studying  in  that  doubtful  school,  the  street,  but  have 
lived  mewed  up  in  dark  tenement  bedrooms,  like  poor  little  stunted 
plants,  shut  away  from  the  light  and  air. 

Fortunately  our  Tenement  House  Laws  are  gradually  remedying 
this  evil  of  darkness,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  "open  window"  is 
being  preached  by  physicians  and  nurses  all  through  the  Ghetto 
and  the  crowded  Italian  quarters.  The  poor  are  learning  to  "let 
the  sunshine  in"  and  those  great  enemies  of  childhood,  infantile 
paralysis,  hip  disease  and  spinal  tuberculosis,  which  thrive  in  dark- 
ness and  impure  air,  are  being  fought  in  their  strongholds.  A 
few  years  will  see  a  great  change,  as  more  parks  are  given  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  tenements,  more  light  and  air  in  their  dwellings,  and 
pure  food  laws  are  enforced. 

Surgical  care  for  cripples  has  alw^ays  been  generously  provided 
in  New  York,  and  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  the  inmates 
of  the  schools  and  hospitals  are  every  year  sent  cured  into  the  ranks 
of  workers  and  go  on  their  way  rejoicing,  after  perhaps  five  or  six 
years  of  untiring  effort  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  But  unfor- 
tunately none  of  the  institutions  are  as  yet  rich  enough  to  provide 
for  a  tenth  of  those  who  need  physical  help  and  education.  Every 
city  school  needs  a  country  home,  where  an  active  outdoor  life  counter- 
acts the  too  sedentary  habits  of  the  city.  Then,  too,  animals  and 
plants  open  new  sources  of  interest  to  little  cripples,  who  have  for 
the  most  part  very  vague  ideas  of  anything  outside  their  own  tene- 
ment homes  and  the  routine  life  of  the  hospital  and  school.     Many 
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a  crippled  child  is  classed  as  mentally  deficient  who  is  merely  back- 
ward from  lack  of  opportunities  for  getting  knowledge. 

To  all  those  who  are  old  enough  to  realize  their  own  afflictions 
the  desire  to  work,  to  be  on  a  par  with  their  fellows  in  this  one  respect, 
l>ecomes  an  absorbing  passion.  Generally  speaking,  cripples  are 
deft,  w^ith  perhaps  more  than  the  usual  ability  to  do  good  hand 
work,  and  the  hope  of  happiness  of  many  thousands  who  must 
always  remain  deformed  lies  in  the  training  which  will  enable  them 
to  rise,  in  viewing  their  own  excellent  handiwork,  above  the  circum- 
stances of  their  maimed  bodies. 

Even  among  those  who  can  never  grow  old  enough  to  take  their 
place  among  the  wage-earners  the  desire  to  do  something  with  the 
ever-restless  fingers  is  one  which  ought  to  be  gratified.  As  an  art- 
student  I  had  an  experience  with  a  helpless  little  boy  which  taught 
me  a  never-to-be-forgotten  lesson.  A  Settlement  worker  asked  me 
to  go  with  her  to  a  Brooklyn  tenement  to  take  some  modeling  wax 
to  a  little  boy  named  Freddie,  a  victim  of  Pott's  disease  (spinal 
tuberculosis)  so  far  developed  that  blindness  had  set  in.  The 
street  was  a  wretched  one  of  rickety  wooden  tenements,  where 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  inspiring  could  ever  happen,  but  to  Freddie 
it  had  been  a  school  of  rich  and  varied  experiences.  All  day  he  sat 
in  his  little  go-cart  on  the  door-step,  and  watched  the  games  of  the 
children  on  the  street,  the  proud  strut  of  the  "copper"  on  his  rounds, 
and,  better  than  all,  the  glittering,  clanging  fire-engines.  The 
ambulance  and  police-patrol,  splendid  in  shining  paint,  were  watched 
wnth  bated  breath  to  see  where  they  would  stop.  Such  was  Freddie's 
life,  diversified  by  the  representation  on  paper  of  all  the  characters 
of  this  little  theatre,  in  which  "Little  Humpy"  was  always  an  on- 
looker, never  an  actor.  Yet,  his  talent  for  drawing  made  him  the 
admiration  of  "all  the  fellers  on  the  block"  until  the  sad  time  came 
when  he  could  no  longer  see  the  street.  Then  he  lay  all  day  on  a  cot 
between  the  hot  kitchen  stove  and  the  window,  immersed  in  a  cloud  of 
soap-suds — for  his  mother  was  a  "washer-lady" — his  restless  fingers 
aching  for  something  to  do.  In  vain  the  "Settlement  Lady"  tried  to 
cheer  him  with  stories; — even  the  "Ugly  Duckling,"  beloved  of 
kindergarten  children,  was  beyond  his  experience  and  incomprehensible 
to  him.  But  at  last  the  "Settlement  Lady"  was  struck  with  the  idea 
of  asking  me  to  take  him  some  modeling  wax.  His  fingers  no  sooner 
touched  the  plastic  substance  than  he  called  out  "Now  I  can  have 
fun.  now  I'm  as  good  as  the  other  fellers,"  and  set  to  work  to  model 
"Officer   Doyle   on   our  block."     Soon   there   he   Avas,    helmet   and 
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night  stick  complete,  even  to  brass  buttons  as  large  proportionately 
as  saucers,  so  that  when  Freddie's  brother  came  from  school  he  at 
once  exclaimed,  "Sure,  any  bloke  would  know  'twas  Officer  Doyle," 
and  called  in  an  admiring  audience  to  view  the  "cleverness  of  our 
Freddie."  From  that  day  until  his  little  fingers  grew  too  feeble 
for  even  that  light  task,  he  lay  daily  propped  on  his  elbow  and  spent 
hours  working  with  the  wax,  forgetful  of  everything  but  his  own 
creations.  Such  easily  procured  happiness,  at  an  outlay  of  a  little 
time  and  a  quarter  of  a  dollar! 

EACH  crippled  child  is  unlike  every  other,  not  only  in  physical 
disability  but  in  mental  attainment,  and  the  teacher  who 
has  fifteen  cripples  in  her  charge  has  a  task  equal  to  the 
public-school  teacher  who  has  a  class  of  fifty  sound  children.  Some 
are  so  delicate  that  they  must  lie  down  and  rest  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  must  stop  twice  a  day  in  the  best 
schools  for  a  few  minutes'  recess  and  a  glass  of  milk;  each  child 
must  be  excused  twice  a  week  for  a  bath  and  clean  clothes,  and 
a  certain  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  inspection  of  the  doctor  every 
few  days.  In  every  way  the  training  of  the  child  must  be  regulated 
by  his  physical  condition.  The  too  active  brain  must  be  watched 
lest  it  burn  out  the  frail  body,  the  sluggish  intellect  must  be  set 
working,  and  the  lazy  one  kept  from  stopping,  for  some  crippled 
children  have  a  good  healthy  degree  of  naughtmess  and  know  very 
well  how  to  "fake"  the  illness  of  their  delicate  schoolmates.  They 
are  as  full  of  fun  as  any  children,  and  during  recess  and  the  noon- 
hour  the  rooms  resound  with  merriment.  Any  one  who  goes  to 
visit  a  school  for  cripples  expecting  to  find  an  assembly  of  sad-visaged 
little  invalids  is  soon  disabused  of  that  idea,  when  he  is  greeted 
by  sparkling  eyes  and  smiling  faces.  In  the  country  homes,  especially, 
happiness  reigns. 

The  old  idea  that  the  cripple  is  of  a  malicious,  unkindly  nature, 
is  an  utterly  mistaken  one.  Generally  speaking,  he  is  ready  to 
climb  any  number  of  stairs  for  his  bed-ridden  neighbor,  or  to  use  his 
nimble  wits  for  his  stupid  friend.  There  is  a  kind  of  camaraderie 
which  shows  in  crippled  children  that  is  probably  the  result  of  com- 
mon suffering,  as  among  healthy  people  it  is  usually  developed  only 
in  maturity.  This  shows  itself  especially  in  the  basketry,  chair- 
caning,  or  whatever  industrial  work  the  children  may  do,  forjof 
necessity  hand  training  forms  a  large  part  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  deft-fingered  child  is  always  ready  to  help  his  clumsy  neighbor. 
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The  physical  energy  which  other  children  express  in  running  and 
boisterous  out-door  games  finds  vent  in  these  little  unfortunates 
in  manual  training,  of  which  various  forms  have  been  tried  with 
success  in  this  country.  Sewing  and  embroidery  for  the  girls,  bas- 
ketry, chair-caning,  decorative  wood  and  leather  work,  etc.,  for 
the  boys  have  thus  far  been  attempted,  but  for  our  own  inspiration 
we  must  still  look  to  the  older  and  longer  tried  occupations  of  Europe. 
In  Scandinavia  the  work  has  been  particularly  fine,  and  little 
Denmark  still  takes  the  lead.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two 
an  oM  clergyman,  Reverend  Hans  Knudsen,  opened  a  clinic  and 
school,  with  the  aim  of  "ameliorating  the  corporal  deformity  of  the 
cripple,  and  afterward,  by  means  of  an  industrial  school,  teaching 
him  how  to  work,  so  that  he  might  contribute  to  his  own  subsistence." 
Almost  from  the  first  Pastor  Knudsen  was  given  financial  aid  by  the 
Government,  so  the  bugbear  of  a  future  deficit  in  the  treasury,  which 
harasses  so  many  managers  in  this  country,  troubled  this  good  old 
man  only  during'the  first  few  years  of  his  work.  His  aim  was  great, 
for  he  resolved  almost  from  the  outset  that  he  would  help  every 
cripple  within  the  confines  of  Denmark,  and  this  literally  has  been 

done.  .    ,       ,  p  J 

A  recent  report  of  the  work  says:  "The  cause  of  the  defornaed 
is  taken  up  all  over  Denmark  with  the  greatest  sympathy,  which 
finds  expression  in  many  w^ays.  Most  daily  papers  insert  adver- 
tisements free  of  charge.  The  annual  report  is  printed  for  nothing, 
nor  is  any  charge  made  for  telephone,  paper,  medicine,  hospital 
treatment,  etc.  A  dentist  gives  his  services  free  of  charge,  liberal 
gifts  of  food  are  supplied  to  the  country  home  as  w^ell  as  to  the  town 
housekeeping.  Another  proof  of  the  great  interest  taken  by  the 
public  in  this  institution  is  the  fact  that  large  orders  are  constantly 
given  to  it  both  by  private  people  and  public  institutions.  The 
railway,  for  instance,  gives  all  its  orders  for  the  necessary  equipment 
in  linen  and  cotton  goods,  (weaving  is  taught  in  the  Danish  schools) 
furniture,  brushes,  etc.  The  public  sewage  department,  too,  gets  all 
its  brushes  from  the  school. 

FOR  several  years  after  the  foundmg  of  these  schools  in  Den- 
mark no  effort  was  made  in  this  direction  in  Norway  or  Swe- 
den— although  Pastor  Knudsen,  finding  his  own  work  successful, 
longed  to  arouse  interest  in  other  countries.  At  last,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  an  International  Congress  of  Physicans  held 
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CRIPPLES    ARE    DEFT.     WITH     MORE    THAN 
USUAL  ABILITY  TO   DO   GOOD    HAND-WORK." 

"for  EVERY  PIECE  OF  WORK  WHICH  THE 
GOTHENBURG  (SWEDEN)  PUPIL  ACCOM- 
PLISHES,     HE      RECEH-ES      PAYMENT." 
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THE  HAPPINESS  UF  THE  CHILIIKEN 
IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  MARKED 
CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THESE   SCHOOLS. 


BOYS  ARE  TAUGHT  TO  MAKE  PRACTICAL 
ARTICLES     FOR    THEIR    OWN     USE. 
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in  Copenhagen  provided  this  opportunity.  Some  Swedish  surgeons, 
especially,  went  to  their  homes  in  Gothenburg  full  of  enthusiasm, 
and  succeeded  almost  from  the  outset.  The  General  Director  of 
Prisons  in  Sweden,  Herr  Wieselgren,  made  a  speech  which  brought 
in  thirteen  thousand  kroner  in  less  than  a  week,  as  a  nest-egg  for  the 
Gothenburg  School — 1  wish  there  were  space  here  to  quote  his 
address,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  subject  was  "A  New  Phase  in 
the  History  of  the  Love  of  Mankind,"'  and  that  it  aroused  the  whole 
country,  so  that  shortly  afterward  schools  were  started  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  (then)  United  Elingdom  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

For  every  piece  of  work  which  the  Gothenburg  pupil  accom- 
plishes he  receives  payment,  the  cost  of  material  only  being  deducted. 
The  making  of  hospital  appliances,  weaving,  printing  and  book- 
binding are  among  the  industries  taught.  Pupils  who  have  been 
sufficiently  helped  physically  to  be  able  to  work  in  their  own  homes 
are  provided  with  tools  for  all  sorts  of  trades,  even  those  requiring 
such  delicate  and  expensive  apparatus  as  watch-making.  These  tools 
are  returned  to  the  school  in  case  of  the  pupil's  death. 

The  Government  has  aided  the  school  in  Gothenburg  by  allow- 
ing so  much  per  pupil  for  expenses.  In  reality  this  money  comes 
back  to  the  Government  by  means  of  the  ability  to  be  self-supporting 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  partly,  at  least,  puljlic  charges. 
Christiania,  Norway,  has  also  a  very  successful  school  to  which  was 
given  the  entire  donation  presented  to  King  Oscar  in  the  Jubilee  Year. 

The  department  for  making  orthopaedic  appliances  is  important, 
as  it  takes  away  from  each  school  one  of  its  greatest  sources  of  expense. 
Great  skill  is  required  in  making  orthopaedic  boots,  for  if  they  do  not 
fit  exactly  they  are  liable  to  prove  a  detriment  rather  than  an  aid. 
Leather,  artificially  stiffened,  is  largely  used  instead  of  plaster  for 
bandages. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  was  the  pioneer  in  advocating  the  education 
of  cripples  in  England  and  is  known  and  loved  by  many  hundreds 
who  never  heard  of  "Robert  Elsmere"  or  "The  Marriage  of  William 
Ashe."  It  was  through  her  influence  that  the  London  School  Board 
decided  to  give  financial  aid,  in  an  experimental  way,  to  a  few  children 
who  met  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  in  the  Passmore- 
Edwards  Settlement  in  Tavistock  Place.  Here  they  led  happy  lives, 
ate  a  dinner  paid  for  by  themselves  at  the  rate  of  three  and  half  pence, 
and  returned  to  their  tenement  homes  at  night  with  a  new  outlook 
on  life.  Mrs.  Ward  advised  the  forming  of  local  committees,  and 
also  leagues  for  sending  flowers   to  the  school.     She  writes: 
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"As  the  movement  spreads  from  town  to  town  we  may  certainly 
hope  to  see  a  diminution  in  our  crippled  population.  The  skilled 
intelligence  of  the  community  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
in  addition  to  that  parental  atiection  which,  as  a  rule,  they  get  largely, 
although  ignorantly.  The  schools  will  arrest  and  prevent  disease, 
will  protect  the  latter  stages  of  convalescence, — one  of  their  most 
valuable  uses, — and  strengthen  weakness."  Speaking  of  the  effect 
of  the  schools  on  the  children,  she  says— "The  happiness  of  the 
new  schools  is  one  of  their  most  delightful  characteristics.  Freed 
from  the  dread  of  being  jostled  by  chairs,  or  knocked  down  by  the 
crowd  in  the  playground,  with  hours,  food  and  rest  portioned  to 
their  needs,  these  maimed  and  fragile  creatures  begin  to  expand 
and  unfold  like  leaves  in  the  sun." 

Children  are  kept  up  to  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  the  elements 
of  trades  are  taught,  harness  making  being  one  of  the  best.  Jewelry 
seems  to  be  very  successful,  also  tailoring  and  gardening. 

THE  other  countries  of  Europe  have  not  carried^  this  work  so 
far.  And  prominent  surgeons,  like  Dr.  Lorenz  of  Vienna, 
admit  that  they  can  learn  much  from  our  hospitals.  Men- 
tion ought  to  be  made  of  the  famous  French  Sea-Side  Hospital/ at 
Pen-Bron  near  Nantes,  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  which  the 
value  of  the  salt  air  and  sea  baths  for  scrofulous  children  was  prac- 
tically demonstrated. 

The  sea  air  sweeps  all  day  and  all  night  through  windows  never 
closed,  just  as  it  does  at  our  own  Sea-Breeze,  but  at  the  time  when 
Pen-Bron  Hospital  was  first  occupied,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
this  plan  of  treatment  was  regarded  as  next  to  heathenish.  Even 
yet  there  are  those  in  this  country  who  shudder  at  the  thoughtyof 
open  windows.  Marvelous  cures  were  worked  at  Pen-Bron,  and 
the  hundred  children  were  held  up  as  examples  to  the  medical  world. 
Pierre  Loti  went  there  once,  at  the  request  of  a  good  admiral  who 
had  become  convinced  that  many  scrofulous  children  were  curable. 
The  French  writer  became  interested  to  a  degree  in  what  he  had  at 
first  called  a  "museum  of  wretchedness."  He  tells  how  the  boys 
and  girls  are  all  day  in  the  sea-wind,  "always  breathing  that  breeze 
which  leaves  a  taste  of  salt  on  the  lips,"  and  how  the  little 
children  have,  to  his  surprise,  "faces  like  anybody  else,  round,  full, 
sunburned  till  they  are  scorched,  having  on  their  faces  the  mark  of 
the  sea  just  like  fishermen."  Then  he  describes  the  scars  of  terrible 
tubercular    abscesses,    the    crutches,    the   crooked    spines,    and    the 
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uiii-acle  that  had  been  wrought  on  a  little  victim  of  Potts  disease, 
who  had  just  spent  four  years  in  a  hospital  bed,  stretched  in  a  kind 
of  box.  "This  disease  attacks  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  the  rings 
are  not  perfectly  attached  to  each  other,  and  the  ligatures  are  weakened 
so  that  the  child  cannot  stand.  This  child,  who  had  this  disease, 
stands  erect  before  me,  he  has  no  need  of  even  a  strait-jacket." 

At  Pen-Bron  they  had  even  raft  beds,  which  carried  the  children 
out  over  the  salt  water,  towed  by  a  barge  in  which  rode  the  Chaplain, 
who  read  to  the  little  invalids  to  amuse  them  during  the  long  day. 

Pierre  Loti's  description  was  written  fifteen  years  ago,  and  1 
am  glad  to  say  that  in  this  country  the  same  kind  of  treatment  is 
being  carried  on  with  equal  success  at  Sea-Breeze,  Coney  Island. 
This  has  become  so  famous  that  recently  money  has  been  given 
generously  for  fine  buildings,  to  accommodate  more  children;  but 
if  there  were  such  a  hospital  at  every  sea-port  town  in  the  United 
States  they  would  not  be  able  to  take  in  all  the  children  sufi'ering 
from  infantile  paralysis  and  bone  tuberculosis. 

The  two  oldest  institutions  in  New  York  for  the  surgical  care 
of  cripples  are  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled  and  the 
Orthopaedic  Hospital — both  in  existence  for  about  forty  years. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  far-reaching  good  accom- 
plished by  these  two  hospitals,  in  both  of  which  patients  may  remain 
for  months,  or  even  years,  if  necessar)^  The  great  idea  in  the  work 
for  cripples  is  to  have  it  as  little  institutional  as  possible.  A  patient 
in  the  "outdoor  relief  department"  reports  to  the  hospital  as  often 
as  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  case  requires,  once  a  week,  once  a 
fortnight,  or  once  a  month,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  possible  he  should 
purchase  his  own  orthopaedic  braces  or  other  necessary  appliances, 
and  what  tonics  or  special  foods  he  may  need.  Generally  these 
may  be  obtained  at  the  hospital  at  nominal  rates.  The  ideal  plan 
is  that  each  child  should  live  in  his  own  home,  and  visit  the  hospital 
only  when  necessary,  but  like  many  ideals  it  is  hard  of  attainment. 
Some  parents  never  take  a  crippled  child  to  a  doctor,  regarding 
deformit}^  as  a  disposition  of  Providence,  others  are  too  indifl'erent 
to  go  regularly;  others,  and  by  far  the  larger  part,  say  they  cannot 
afford  to  leave  their  work  and  lose  the  earnings  for  the  time  spent. 
The  treatment  must  be  given  from  the  outside,  a  census  must  be 
taken  of  every  house,  and  the  patient  must  be  called  for  by  stage, 
or'if  necessary,  be  taken  away  for  weeks  or  months,  or  even  years. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  this  work  is  very  expensive,  and  more 
schools   are   needed    in    all    our   large   cities.    Boston.    Philadelphia, 
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Chicago  and  New  York.  Jusl  at  present,  the  I'ubhc  School  System 
of  Manhattan  is  taking  charge  of  tlie  educational  department  of  a  few 
schools  for  cripples,  \n  an  experimental  way,  leaving  the  physical 
department  to  the  managers  wlio  have  hitherto  had  charge. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  these  schools  is  that  of  trans- 
portation. Very  few  of  the  children  are  able  to  walk,  and  a  stage 
must  be  sent  to  their  homes  to  bring  them  to  school.  Dinner  is 
furnished  them,  and  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  the  stage  takes 
them  home,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  at  a  time.  Now  this  stage 
alone  is  a  great  expense, — a  good  one  costs  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  and  is  even  then  unheated.  Every  school  ought  to  have  a 
rubber-tired,  heated  stage,  as  in  going  on  the  long  drive  from  door 
to  door  the  children  often  get  very  tired.  In  the  winter  it  is  long 
after  dark  when  the  last  ones  get  home.  With  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  the  schools  these  conditions  w'ill  be  improved. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  our  schools  with  those  of 
Europe,  but  the  limits  of  this  article  forbid  more  than  a  mention  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Guild  for  the  Crippled  Children  of  the  Poor 
of  New  York  City, — of  which  the  Davis  School,  described  in  a  former 
issue  of  The  Craftsmen,  was  auxiliary  number  one, — and  those  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  various  other  organizations.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  phases  of  work  with  cripples  is  that  of  giving 
them  amusement,  and  the  Crippled  Children's  Driving  Association 
does  this  by  taking  a  group  to  the  park  once  a  week  in  a  big  'bus,  a 
different  group  going  each  day  from  several  centers.  I  should  like 
to  suggest  to  the  reader,  whether  he  lives  in  Greater  New  Y'ork  or 
some  far  corner  of  Australia,  to  consider  whether  he  is  doing  his  own 
individual  duty  to  any  crippled  children  that  there  may  be  in  his 
communitv.  Wherever  poverty  and  crowded  quarters  exist,  there 
are  cripples.  Wherever  there  are  any  number  of  them  there  should 
be  a  school,  a  home,  or  some  sort  of  organization  in  which  they  may 
have  a  chance  to  recover  their  health  and  learn  a  trade.  If  any  one 
of  The  Craftsman  readers  is  so  fortunate  as  to  live  where  there  are 
no  crippled  children  he  must,  indeed,  be  from  a  city  of  the  rich,  and 
can  well  afford  to  help  the  work  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  poor. 
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GRAPE  VINES  ARE  THE  BEST  DECORATION  FOR  CITY 
HACK  YARD  FENCES.  THEY  GIVE  PERFUME  IN 
SPRING,    COLOR    IN    AUGUST    AND    FRUIT    IN    FALL. 
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THE  OLD  PEASANT  OF  OLLERUP:  BY  PAUL 
HARBOE 

^E  L1\'ED  in  his  own  thatched  house,  hah'  brick  and 
hah'  timber,  which  stood  by  itseh'  at  the  foot  of  the 
long  hill,  a  little  way  west  of  Ollerup.  Scarcely 
ever  did  anyone  come  to  see  him,  and  rarely  indeed 
did  he  himself  venture  out  beyond  his  gate^  There 
was  a  flourishing  fresh-looking  garden  within  the 
fence,  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  gravel  path  that 
led  to  the  porch.  The  house  lay  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  back. 
Most  of  his  tirae,]^l  was  informed,  was  spent  in  keeping  the  garden 
absolutely  weedless,  and  otherwise  in  perfect  order. 

All  Ollerup  knew  his  life-story  like  a  well-studied  lesson.  Already 
1  had  heard  it  from  many  mouths,  in  almost  as  many  accents;  one 
A\ould  tell  it  with  some  faint  display  of  sympathy,  another  wMi 
loud  laughter,  yet  another  with  sneers. 

"He's  a  simpleton,"  they  said  to  me.  "He  could  have  married 
as  fine  a  girl  as  ever  was  seen  in  Ollerup.  He  thought  he  was  too 
])Oor.  Fixed  idea  with  him,  you  know.  He  wasn't  poor  at  all, 
and  as  for  the  girl, — she  had  a  nice  little  lump  of  money  laid  by, 
and  owned  land  besides.  But  the  old  crank  wouldn't  listen  to 
reason.     He  had  a  mortal  horror  of  debt." 

One  Sunday  morning  (I  had  been  a  week  at  Ollerup)  I  strolled 
down  the  Landevej  toward  his  home.  As  I  drew  near,  I  caught 
sight  of  the  old  peasant,  and  I  paused,  involuntarily  struck  by  the 
way,  the  very  careful  and  yet  tenderly  nervous  way,  in  which  he 
fussed  about  his  flowers  and  plants.  Now  he  would  stoop  down, 
crush  a  lump  of  earth  between  his  hands  and  sprinkle  the  powdered 
soil  close  around  the  stem  of  a  sprouting  shrub:  or  pull  up  a  stray 
unwelcome  weed.  To  me  he  gave  no  notice  till  he  heard  the  click 
of  the  gate  as  it  closed.  Then  he  stopped  his  work  suddenlv  and 
looked  at  me  with  a  surprised,  half-startled  ga?e. 

"Oh,"  he  cried,  somewhat  flustered,  "1  took  you  for  the  clog- 
maker.  I  owe  him  for  my  last  pair,  you  see.  I  meant  to  have 
paid  him  yesterday,"  he  went  on  convincingly,  "but  it  was  Katherina's 
birthday  and — -"  He  paused,  as  if  there  was  nothing  more  to  telk 
as  if  he  expected  I  should  understand.  ^^  the  moment  of  silence, 
he  had  turned  away. 

"Katherina  was  your  old  friend.''' 

He  faced  me  quickly  and  with  eagerness. 

"Has  she  told  you.-'     Do  you  know  her.^" 

"They  told  me  in  the  village,"  I  replied  quietly. 
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"Tell  me/'  he  cried  almost  harshly,  "did  they  blame  me?  Did 
they  say  it  was  my  fault?" 

"They  said  Katheriiia  loved  you  dearly." 

His  features  lighted  up  for  an  instant,  and  then  faded  into  a  sad 
dreamy  smile.     And  when  he  spoke  again  his  voice  was  strangely 
mellow,  pleasanter  to  my  ear  than  the  music  of  the  ringing  church- 
bells. 

"We  might  go  in,  if  you  like?" 

We  followed  the  gravel  path  around  the  house  and  entered  a  bare 
but  very  clean-kept  kitchen.  Indeed  it  might  have  been  a  woman's 
hand  that  had  put  it  in  order.  There  was  an  oblong  table  at  the 
window;  and  one  chair;  beside  the  old-fashioned  stove,  which  was 
polished  to  a  glitter,  stood  a  square  box  filled  with  peat.  I  further 
noticed  on  the  lowest  shelf  of  a  white-painted  closet  a  row  of  crockery. 
The  floor  bore  evidence  of  having  been  scrubbed  that  very  morning. 

I  WAS  born  in  this  house,"  the  old  peasant  began  when 
I  was  seated  in  the  rocker  he  had  brought  in  from  the 
parlor.  "My  father  died  before  I  was  able  to  walk.  My 
mother — poor,  dear  woman — guarded  me  only  too  well.  As  I  grew 
up,  I  felt  that  I  was  fitted  for  the  trade  of  watchmaker,  and  I  told 
her  so.  But  she  would  not  give  her  consent ;  she  thought  my 
mingling  with  rough  journeymen  would  make  a  wayward  youth 
of  me.     Nor  would  she  let  me  go  to  school  with  other  boys." 

He  drew  in  a  deep  breath;  I  tried  to  catch  his  eye,  but  in  vain. 
It  was  an  awkward  interval  for  me.  I  felt  the  need  of  saying  some- 
thing that  might  convince  the  old  man  that  he  had  before  him  at 
leasfa  sympathetic  listener.  Certain  words  hung  on  my  lips,  but 
there  was  in  his  manner  an  air  of  aloofness  that  swept  them  away 
unspoken. 

"Where  was  I?"  he  asked  absently. 

"Your  mother  would  not " 

"Oh,  yes.  I  remember.  Our  pastor  gave  me  lessons  in  religion. 
I  had  no  friends  in  the  world — no  friends  save  Katheriria.  My 
mother  wanted  me  to  be  a  child  all  my  life— her  child  only." 

He  paused. 

"You  call  Katherina  a  friend,"  I  said  as  gently  as  possible,  "but 
wasn't  she  your  sweetheart,  didn't  you  love  her?" 

"Love  iier!"  he  retorted  sternly.  "How  could  I  think  of  love? 
I  had  my  mother  then — a  mother  who  wanted  me  all  for  herself.  I 
was  kept  away  from  everybody,  away  from  Katherina." 
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He  stopped  again,  as  if  the  whole  story  had  been  recited.  We 
sat  in  silence  for  a  little  while.  At  length  he  leaned  forward,  so  far 
that  his  hand  outstretched  would  have  touched  my  face. 

"And  then  she  died,  my  mother,  in  her  seventieth  year.  Oh,  what 
despair,  what  grief,  what  agony!  I  stood  there  at  her  deathbed,  the 
bewildered,  helpless  child  she  had  fashioned.  What  did  I  know  of 
the  ways  of  the  great  world .^  These  rooms  and  the  garden  were  my 
world.  I  couldn't  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  think.  A  neighbor  came  and 
asked  me  when  I  should  bury  her;  the  minister  came,  too.  I  an- 
swered them  that  I  didn't  know.  "She  isn't  in  my  way  here,"  I  told 
them.     But   then — then   Katherina   came." 

THIS  time  the  silence  was  long,  but    not    oppressive.     Indeed, 
it  seemed  cjuite  natural  that  he  should  hesitate  at  this  point. 
"My  mother  was  buried.     She   lies    near   the    tall  oaks,   just 
within  the  cemetery  gate." 

We  heard  quick  steps  on  the  path,  and  then,  a  moment  later,  a 
sharp,  loud  knock. 

"The  clog-maker,  and  I  owe  him  for  my  last  pair,"  cried  the 
old  peasant  leaping  up.  "Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  I  didn't  pay  him  yester- 
day." he  went  on  nervously,  in  great  confusion.  I  opened  the  door 
and  found  the  butcher  there  with  a  slice  of  meat  alreadv  paid  for. 
The  old  peasant  had  hurried  into  the  parlor  for  money. 

When  he  returned,  lie  recounted  a  number  of  silver  coins,  and 
laid  them  carefully,  one  upon  the  other,  on  the  table. 

"I'm  somewhat  better  off  than  I  used  to  be.  But  it's  so  easy 
to  fall  into  debt."  The  mere  thought  of  this  made  him  shudder. 
"I  wish  the  clog-maker  would  come,  so  that  I  might  get  rid  of  that 
burden." 

"So,  after  all,  you  didn't  love  Katherina."  I  urged,  trying  to  get 
the  truth  out  of  the  man. 

His  childish,  kindly  face  beamed  and  his  tender  blue  eyes  looked 
as  though  they  saw  straight  before  them  some  happy  scene  of  the 
far  dead  past. 

"Oh,  yes."  he  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly.  "I  did  love  her, — 
when  my  mother  was  gone.  We  were  to  have  been  married.  Kath- 
erina set  the  day.  She  was  in  Svenborg  then.  As  often  as  she 
could,  she  came  here  to  see  me,  and  when  we  were  together  I  had 
plenty  of  courage  to  face  the  future — but  none  at  all  when  alone. 
I  brooded  over  my  meager  income.  I  couldn't  see  any  light  ahead. 
Some  time  passed.     I  was  very  unhappy,  and  always  restless   and 
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conscience-stricken.  I  wrote  to  her  again.  1  told  her  I  was  ready. 
1  told  her  I  could  not  live  away  from  her.  And  yet,  on  Thursday, 
when  my  heart  ached  most  terribly,  I  wrote  again,  a  very  long  letter, 
in  which  I  said  that  I  could  not  marry  now.  I  could  not  drag  her 
into  my  miserable  life.  Poverty,  debt,  stared  at  me  wherever  I 
turned  my  gaze.  'Don't  come,'  I  wrote.  But  in  a  postscript  I 
added,  'Come  anyway.'  She  sent  back  this  message,  'If  you  dare 
not,  1  dare  not.'     Nothing  more. 

"Sunday  morning,  awaking  early,  I  hurriedly  put  on  my 
new  black  suit,  which  I  had  placed  the  night  before  carefully  on  a 
chair  beside  my  bed.  For  some  time  I  stood  before  the  mirror  admir- 
ing myself.  How  handsome  I  looked.  Ha,  ha!  I  would  not  wear 
the  suit  to  the  church,  I  would  carry  it  upon  my  arm — ha,  ha! — upon 
my  arm. 

"I  made  no  breakfast.  Of  course,  Katherina  would  prepare  an 
excellent  dinner.  At  the  commencement  of  the  chimes  I  started 
out.  It  was  raining  lightly.  I  hurried  onward — onward,  with 
my  new  black  suit,  but  Katherina  was  not  at  the  church.  Then 
I  remembered  her  note — 'If  you  dare  not,  I  dare  not,'  and  slowly 
came  home." 

He  had  grown  pale  and  seemed  very  tired.  I  noticed  that  his 
hands,  clasped  across  his  breast,  trembled  a  little. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  Katherina  since  that  day  V 

He  started  (jueerly  at  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

"Seen  her?"  ho  asked  in  a  dry  whisper,  "Why  yes, — I  have, 
indeed."  He  fell  forward  across  the  table,  quite  exhausted.  There 
he  lay  for  some  moments,  perfectly  still.  At  length  when  he  rose 
to  his  feet  and  turned  his  eyes  upon  mine,  there  were  no  tears  in 
them. 

"I'm  very  tired,"  he  said,  with  a  childish  appeal.  "I'm  going 
in  for  a  rest.  But  you  need  not  go.  You  might  stay  and  give  this 
money  to  the  clog-maker  when  he  comes." 

I  tarried  for  five  or  six  minutes,  then  I  stole  softly  out  of  the  cool, 
quiet  room.  On  the  Landevej  I  met  an  old  woman,  very  neatly 
dressed.  She  was  carrying  a  big  basket.  To  my  "good  morning!" 
she  smiled,  and  quickened  her  step  a  little. 

At  the  gate  she  stopped  as  if  to  view  the  garden.  I  knew  her 
then,  and  went  on  up  the  hill.  But  its  steepness  and  length  were  both 
diminished,  I  thought.  And  what  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning  it 
was ! 
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MY   WORLD 

WITHIN  an  attic  cell 
I  dwell, 
Close  underneath  the  sky; 
Where  from  a  window's  nook 

I  look. 
And  watch  my  world  go  by. 

Great  loads  of  straw  creep  down 

To  town 
Through  the  short  ^Yinter  day; 
Schoolboys,  with  sleds,  run  to 

And  fro 
Along  the  old  highway. 

'Twixt  road  and  ridge  the  stream. 

With  gleam 
Of  diamond  chains,  runs  on; 
Beyond,  the  swift  trains  dash 

And  flash 
Like  shuttles  in  the  sun. 

Day  dies  and  on  the  snow 

Below 
The  gray  fence  lines  show  clear; 
No  sound  of  beast  or  bird 

Is  heard, 
A  white  silence  is  here. 

A  pale  translucent  green 

Is  seen 
Across  the  Western  sky; 
Look!     Dian's  horn  drops  slow, 

And  so. 
My  world  is  all  gone  by. 


-Eva  L.  Ogden. 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  SERIES  OF  1907:  NUM- 
BER V:  BRICK  AND  PLASTER  CONSTRUC- 
TION 


THE  CRAFTSMAN  house  de- 
sign offered  to  our  readers  this 
month  is  for  a  country  liouse 
of  ample  dimensions  and  built  on 
straight  and  simple  lines.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  house,  the  interest  to 
he  found  in  the  character  of  the  con- 
struction, and  the  contrasting  color 
of  bricks,  plaster  and  timber,  take 
away  all  suggestion  of  severity,  al- 
though its  form  is  straight  and 
square.  It  needs  ample  surroundings 
and  plenty  of  shrubbery  to  produce 
the  best  effect  when  viewed  from  the 
exterior,  as  the  building  is  too  mas- 
sive to  be  cramped  witiiin  the  con- 
fines of  a  small  lot. 

The  walls  of  the  lower  story  and  the 
chimneys  are  of  hard  burned  red  brick. 
The  upper  walls  are  of  Portland  cement 
plaster  with  half-timber  construction,  the 
foundation,  steps  and  porch  parapets  are 


FROMT-LLLVATlOrS 

of  split  stone  laid  up  in  black  cement 
and  the  roof  is  tiled.  This  gives  unus- 
ual variety  and  interest,  both  in  the  ma- 
terials used  and  in  the  color,  which  can 
be  made  rich  and  warm  or  cool  and  sub- 
dued, according  to  the  coloring  demanded 
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by  the  surroundings.  Natural- 
ly, the  predominating  color  is 
dull  red,  which  appears  in  tlie 
brick  in  its  darker  tones  and  is 
repeated  in  higher  key  by  tlit- 
main  roof  and  the  smaller ])orcli 
roof  and  window  hoods.  The 
plaster  would  better  be  left  in 
its  natural  gray,  darkened  a 
little  by  an  admixture  of  lamp 
black,  and  the  timbers  stained 
to  a  mossy  green  tone.  If  a 
softer  and  darker  color  effect  is 
desired,  it  can  be  produced  by 
a  little  dull  green  pigment  stip- 
jiled  on  unevenly-  with  a  rough, 
stiff  brush.  This  secures  the 
same  variation  in  color  that  ap- 
pears in  stained  wood.  The 
round  porch  columns  are  also 
of  plaster,  and  should  be  given 
a  tone  to  harmonize  with  the 
walls.  The  floor  of  the  porch 
would  be  of  cement  in  the  nat- 
ural gray  tone,  to  afford  the 
necessary  contrast  with  the 
brick,  and  tlie  varied  hues  in  the 
stone  of  the  foundation  serve  to 
bring  together  all  the  colors 
shown  in  the  building  materials. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  half- 
timber  construction  on  the  up- 
per story  is  entirely  "probable,"  the  tim- 
bers being  so  placed  that  they  might  eas- 
ily belong  to  the  real  construction  of  the 
house.  Windows,  where  exposed,  are 
double-hung,  with  small  panes  in  the  top 
sash,  and  all  easements  are  either  hooded 
or  otherwise  sheltered,  as  by  the  roof  of 
tlic  porch. 

Where   the   windows   are   double-hung, 


'TIK^T-  FLOOK'FLAM  * 

the  most  interesting  effect  is  produced  by 
making  the  small  square  lights  in  the 
upper  sash  of  antique  glass  that  shows 
a  faint  greenish  or  j-ellowish  shade,  ac- 
cording to  the  exposure  of  the  room  and 
the  desired  effect  of  light.  This  antique 
glass  is  not  generally  known  to  builders, 
and  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
commercial    "art   glass"    in    general    use. 
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•  SLCOMD-FLOOK-FLAN 

It  is  more  like  an  early  type  of  glass  dat- 
ing from  the  period  of  primitive  methods 
of  glass-making,  when  the  glass  had 
either  a  decided  tinge  of  color,  or  the  ef- 
fect of  iridescence,  and  a  great  many 
surface  irregularities  that  made  a  window 
difRcuIt  to  see  through  from  any  dis- 
tance, although  it  was  quite  clear.  If 
glass  of  this  character  be  used  in  the 
upper  sash,  and  sash-curtains  over  the 
single   large   pane   of   plate-glass   in   the 
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lower  sash,  the  effect  is  full  of 
interest   and  charm. 

The  arrangement  of  the  in- 
terior of  this  house  is  very  sim- 
ple, as  the  living-room  and  din- 
ing-room occupy  the  whole  of 
one  side,  with  no  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  a  dividing  parti- 
tion, and  the  arrangement  of 
kitchen,  Iiall  and  staircase  on 
the  other  side  is  equally  direct 
and  convenient.  The  only  room 
closed  off  is  the  kitchen. 

The  entrance  door  opens 
into  a  small  vestibule  that 
serves  to  shut  off  draughts 
from  the  hall,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  recess  of  the  living- 
room.  The  entrance  from  the 
vestibule  to  the  hall  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  front  door  in- 
stead of  opposite,  so  that  the 
danger  from  draughts  is  mad^ 
so  small  that  the  opening  might 
easily  be  curtained  off  and  a 
second  door  dispensed  with. 
'  The  broad  landing  of  the  stair- 

case is  directly  opposite  this 
opening  from  the  vestibule, 
and  in  the  angle  where  the  stair  runs  up 
a  large  hall  seat  is  built.  Two  casement 
windows  serve  to  light  the  hall  and  land- 
ing and  a  wide  opening  makes  it  prac- 
tically a  part  of  the  living  room.  The 
vestibule  jutting  into  the  living  room 
leaves  a  deep  recess  at  the  front,  in 
which  is  built  a  long  window  seat,  below 
the  triple  group  of  casements.  The  fire- 
place is  in  the  center  of  the  room,  oppo- 
site the  hall,  and  another  fireplace  in  the 
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•dining  room  utilizes  the  same  flue  as  tlie 
kitchen  range.  The  partitions  between 
the  living  room  and  dining  room  are 
merely  suggested  by  a  post  and  panel 
■construction,  open  at  the  top,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  of  the 
opening  between  the  living  room  and 
hall.  The  sideboard  is  built  in  a  recess, 
and  has  above  it  a  group  of  three  case- 
nients.  On  the  side  next  to  the  kitchen 
a  cupboard  for  china  is  built  in  the  cor- 
ner. This  is  shown  in  two  ways  and  may 
shown  in  the  illustration  of  the  dining 
room,  the  cupboard  is  built  straight  with 
the  wall,  putting  the  swing  door  that 
leads  to  the  kitchen  into  a  recess  that  is 
made  by  this  cupboard  and  the  fireplace. 
In  the  floor  plan,  the  cupboard  is  repre- 
sented as  built  across  the  corner  of  the 
room.  Either  way  would  be  effective, 
and  the  choice  depends  simply  upon  the 
matter  of  personal  preference  and  con- 
venience. On  the  other  side  of  the  fire- 
place, a  cupboard  opening  into  the 
kitchen  projects  into  the  dining  room  to 
the  level  of  the  chimneypiece.  The 
kitchen  is  conveniently  arranged  and 
well  equipped.  A  small  entry  leads  to 
the  outside  door  and  the  corner  of  the 
Toom  is  occupied  by  a  refrigerator  and 
cool  closet.  Another  entry  with  double 
doors  aflfords  communication  with  the 
hall,  and  also  a  recess  which  is  intended 
for  a  coat  closet. 

So  much  of  the  beauty  of  this  house 
depends  upon  the  woodwork  that  too 
much  attention  can  hardly  be  given  to 
the  selection  of  the  wood  and  the  finish. 
Tlie  tone  of  the  woodwork  would  depend 


largely  upon  the  position  of  the  house 
and  consequent  exposure  of  the  rooms. 
If  they  are  bright  and  sunny,  nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  dark  gray-brown 
of  oak  or  chestnut,  with  its  strong  sug- 
gestion of  green,  as  this  gives  a  some- 
wliat  grave  and  subdued  effect  that  yet 
wakes  into  life  in  a  sunshiny  room  and 
shows  the  play  of  the  double  tones  of 
green  and  brown  with  the  sheen  of  gray 
over  them  that  is  most  fascinating,  botli 
in  itself  and  as  a  foundation  for  the  gen- 
eral color  scheme  of  the  room.  If  a  cool 
effect  is  desired,  nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  walls  left  in  the  i^atural  gray 
tint  of  the  rough  sand-finished  plaster, 
perhaps  darkened  a  little  by  the  addi- 
tion of  lamp  black;  the  ceiling  would  be 
left  in  the  natural  light  gray  tone.  Or 
both  walls  and  ceiling  could  be  stippled 
with  a  pigment  that  would  give  them  an 
uneven  tone  of  soft  gray-green,  care  al- 
ways being  taken,  of  course,  to  have  the 
ceiling  considerably  lighter  than  the 
walls. 

If  the  rooms  are  fairly  well  shaded, 
so  that  the  effect  of  warmth  would  be  de- 
sirable in  the  color,  the  woodwork  might 
be  of  cypress,  with  its  strong  markings, 
which  take  on  deep  shadows  in  the  softer 
parts  and  beautiful  autumn  tints  in  the 
grain  when  treated  with  a  surface  tone 
of  rich  brown.  If  this  were  done,  the 
walls  would  be  best  in  a  warm  yellowish 
tone  if  left  in  the  plaster,  or  covered 
with  Japanese  grass  cloth  in  a  dull 
greenish  straw  color  that  is  made  light 
and  luminous  by  the  silvery  sheen  that 
is  characteristic  of  this   material. 
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HOME  TRAINING  IN  CABINET  WORK:  PRAC- 
TICAL EXAxMPLES  IN  STRUCTURAL  WOOD 
WORKING:   TWENTY  SIXTH  OF  THE  SERIES 

A  HANGING   BOOKSHELF 


THE  design  for  a  liaiigiiig  bookshelf  given  here  is  so  planned  that  the  con- 
venience afforded  by  tiie  shelves  in  graded  widths  also  adds  much  to  the 
quaintness  and  decorative  quality  of  the  piece.  As  will  be  noted,  two  book- 
shelves are  for  books  of  different  sizes,  and  the  top  shelf  with  a  railing  in  front  of 
it  serves  as  a  rack  for  magazines.     The  sides  are  absolutely   plain,  except  for  the 

little  decorative  touch  given  by 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  tenons, 
but  the  back  is  divided  into  three 
panels  set  in  the  frame  of  the 
bookcase  and  the  two  cross  pieces 
just  back  of  the  shelves.  The 
grooves  in  the  framework  should 
be  cut  rather  deeper  than  tlie  ex- 
act size  of  the  panels,  to  allow 
for  any  slight  shrinking  and 
swcllinsr   wf    the    wood. 


Pieces  No. 

Sides    2 

Back  posts    2 

Top  of  back 1 

Lower  rail  back.  ...  1 
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MICTION 


Center   rails    2 

Back  panels    2 

Back  top  panel .... 

Bottom  shelf 

Center  shelf 

Top  shelf   

Slat    


301/2  in. 
2414  in. 
241/2  in. 
301/2  in. 
301/2  in. 
301/2  in. 
301/t  in. 


3  in. 

10  in. 

12  in. 

10  in. 

8  in. 

4 1/2  in. 

3  in. 


2%  in. 
91/2  in. 
11%  in. 
9  in. 
7  in. 
4  in. 
21/2  in. 


%in. 
%in. 
%in. 
34  in. 
34  in. 
34  in. 
%in. 
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A  CRAFTSMAN  BOOKCASE 


T 


^HIS  model  for  a  bookcase  has 
two  drawers  below  for  papers  or 
magazines,  and  three  adjustable 
shelves  that  can  be  moved  to  any  height 
desired,  simply  by  changing  the  position 
of  the  pegs  that  support  the  shelves.  If 
the  books  are  small,  an  additional  shelf 
might  be  put  in  if  required.  The  frame 
of  the  bookcase  is  perfectly  plain,  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  sides  being  broken 
only  by  the  tenons  of  the  top  and  bot- 
tom. The  general  effect  is  straight  and 
square,  but  the  very  slight  curve  at  the 
top  of  both  back  and  sides  takes  away 
any  appearance  of  crudity. 


MILL  BILL  OF  LUMBER  FOR  BOOKCASE 
Rough 


Pieces 

Sides    

Top  and  shelves 
Top  of  back .  .  . 
Bottom  of  back 
Back  side  stiles 
Back  center  stile 
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No. 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Long 
67  in. 
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37  in. 
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Wide 
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16 
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12 

i 
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Thick 
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in. 


Finished 


Wide 
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15%  in. 

6      in. 
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31/2  in. 


Thick 
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Back  panels   2 

Top  stretcher 1 

Bottom  stretcher    .  .  1 

Side  braces,  front.  .  2 

Side  braces,  back ...  2 
Center    between 

drawers    1 

Adj  ustable   shelves . .  3 

Drawer   fronts 2 

Drawer  sides 4 

Drawer   backs 2 

Drawer    bottoms ....  2 

Shelf  rests 12 

Curtain  rod 1 

Drawer  pulls 2 


•18  in. 
381/2  in. 
381/2  in. 
59  in. 
52       in. 

l-l-^in. 
3614  in. 
171/4  in. 
14  in. 
17  in. 
17      in. 
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15 
S 

2 

4 
3 

7 
13 
7 
7 
6 
15 
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in. 
in. 


in. 
in. 


1/2  in. 
%in- 
ygin. 
1/,  in. 
1/2  in. 

%  in- 
1  in. 
%in. 
1/2  in. 
1/0  in. 
1/2  in. 


14 
214  in. 
1%  in- 
3  in. 
2%  in. 

6 

12l/2in. 

6 

6 

5 
14 


35I/2  in.  long. 
No.  266. 
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A  CRAFTSMAN  WOOD-BOX 


THIS  heavily  constructed  wood-box  is  designed  to  serve  for  a  seat  as  well.  The 
framework  is  solid  and  massive,  with  square  corner  posts,  into  which  the 
side  and  end  pieces  are  mortised.  The  boards,  of  which  the  sides,  top  and 
ends  are  made,  are  V-jointed  and  spliced  together  to  prevent  spreading  in  case  the 
lieat  of  the  fire  sliould  cause  them  to  shrink.  The  back  is  rather  higher  than  the 
sides,  and  affords  a  support  for  pillows,  while  the  front  is  carefully  leveled  off, 
so  that  no  ridge  of  framework   interferes  with  the  comfort  of  the  seat. 
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MILL  BILL  OF  LUMBER  FOR  WOOD  BOX 


Pieces  No. 

Posts,   front    2 

Posts,  back 2 

Front   and   back 

stretchers     4 

Side  stretchers    ....  4 

*Back  panel 1 
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*Front  panel    1  ^ay^  in. 

*Side  panels 2  25^/o  in. 

Side   rails    2  24       in. 

Back  rails 1  54       in. 

Support 1  55I  o  in. 

Bottom   I  Stt Vi:  '"■ 

Bottom  support    ...  2  27      in. 

Top  stiles 2  54       in. 

Top  rails 2  24      in. 
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ALS  IK   KAN:   NOTES:   REVIEWS 


ALS  IK  KAN 

THE  pride  of  Americans,  inspired 
by  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
the  country,  and  its  marvellous 
resources  of  human  genius  and  natural 
endowments,  is  humbled  and  shamed  by 
the  spectacle  of  civic  corruption  and  po- 
litical failure.  The  magnificent  business 
acumen  and  courage  which  have  made 
tlie  word  "American"  synonymous  with 
success,  and  wrought  splendid  achieve- 
ments in  industry,  commerce,  science,  in- 
vention, art,  literature  and  philosophy, 
have  failed  to  make  our  political  life  a 
matter  for  pride.  The  same  word  "Amer- 
ican" which  in  so  many  other  depart- 
ments of  life  is  a  synonym  for  glorious 
achievement,  is  in  politics  and  statecraft 
synonymous  with  shameful  corruption 
and  abject  inefficiency. 

The  greatest  republic  in  history  is  not 
a  conspicuous  example  of  the  success  of 
political  democracy.  Under  it  we  have 
evolved  a  "boss"  rule  as  despotic  as 
Russia's  Grand  Ducal  oligarchy  and 
quite  as  corrupt.  As  Professor  Gold- 
win  Smith  justly  observed  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  North  American  Review,  our 
political  system  "breaks  down"  in  mu- 
nicipal government.  IMr.  Bryce,  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador,  long  ago  remarked  tlic 
same  fact,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  corrob- 
orative testimony.  Democracy,  the  sworn 
foe  of  despotism,  creates  despots  in  the 
shape  of  political  bosses  like  Tweed, 
Croker  and  Murphy,  of  New  York; 
Krantz  and  Butler,  of  St.  Louis;  Ames 
and  Gardiner,  of  Minneapolis;  Magee 
and  Flint,  of  Pittsburg;  Martin  and 
Durham,  of   Philadelphia;   Cox,  of  Cin- 


cinnati; Rucf,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
many  others  equally  malodorous  and 
dangerous. 

Revolts  against  this  rule  of  the  boss 
are  common.  Everywhere  the  worm 
turns  and  there  are  intermittent  "re- 
form" risings.  Tweed  is  broken  and  dis- 
graced, but  Croker  comes  after  a  brief 
interval.  Croker  goes,  but  Murphy 
comes  to  take  his  place.  Weaver  wins 
in  Philadelphia,  but  after  a  brief  and 
barren  term  of  office  the  "machine"  he 
thought  he  had  completelj'  wrecked  comes 
back  to  its  old  jDowers  of  graft  and  cor- 
ruption. 

As  a  result  of  the  cvnicism  and  pes- 
simism which  this  experience  engenders, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  the 
"incapacity  of  democratic  government." 
A  few  ardent  believers  in  the  simple  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  adhere  to  the  con- 
viction so  eloquently  expressed  by  Ma- 
caulay  in  his  fine  essay  on  Milton,  that 
"There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils 
which  newly  acquired  freedom  produces ; 
and  that  cure  is  freedom."  Likewise, 
say  these  believers  in  democracy,  the  on- 
ly cure  for  the  evils  of  democracy  is  more 
democracy.  This  is,  of  course,  the  Amer- 
ican idea.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  po- 
litical and  social  faith  of  Lincoln.  But 
against  this  faith  in  the  people  comes  the 
demand  to  lessen  their  powers.  Pro- 
))osals  are  made  that  a  larger  part  of  t;ie 
functions  of  government  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  en- 
trusted to  boards  of  "experts"  or  civil" 
service  commissioners.  Even  such  a 
democratic  thinker  as  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  proposes  that  municipal  govern- 
ment should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
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the  citizens ;  that  our  cities  shall  be 
"run"  by  persons  appointed  by  some  out- 
side authority,  who  shall  owe  no  respon- 
sibility to  the  citizens  they  govern.  In 
a  word,  it  is  proposed  in  all  seriousness 
that  there  is  no  way  to  root  out  the  cor- 
ruption which  despoils  our  cities  except 
by  destroying  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

True,  one  American  city,  Galveston, 
has  volimtarily  given  up  its  right  of  self- 
government  and  consents  to  be  governed 
from  the  outside.  But  this  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  American  ideal.  It  is  the 
plan  of  Prussian  bureaucracy  rather 
than  of  American  democracj'.  To  get 
rid  of  the  political  boss  we  are  familiar 
with,  we  are  asked  to  create  a  Franken- 
stein in  the  shape  of  a  boss  far  more 
powerful  and  practically  invulnerable. 
If  such  measures  are  necessary  to  put 
an  end  to  graft  and  corruption  in  our 
cities,  why  may  they  not  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  end  the  graft  and  corruption 
in  our  state  governments  ?  Everybody 
knows  that  there  is  as  much  graft  in  the 
various  halls  of  state  legislature  as  in 
the  halls  of  city  government.  Shall  we, 
therefore,  do  away  with  representative 
government  in  our  states  and  be  governed 
by  commissioners  chosen  by  a  select  few.? 
And  if  we  consented  to  the  change,  does 
any  sane  person  believe  that  there  would 
be  less  exploitation  of  public  services  and 
needs  for  private  gain  ?  Would  the  prey- 
ing powers  who  now  contrive  to  fill  our 
representative  positions  with  corrupt 
tools  fail  to  achieve  the  same  result  with 
fewer  places  to  be  filled,  less  opportuni- 
ties for  exposure  and  punitive  action,  and 
far    greater    powers    of    doing    \vrong? 


Whj',  again,  ma}'  we  not  apply  the  same 
principle  to  our  national  government,  do 
away  with  elected  representatives,  and 
call  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  or  some 
other  small  bod_7,  to  appoint  a  hierarchy 
of  superior  persons,  political  supermen, 
to  govern  us  and  establish  a  sort  of  "be- 
nevolent feudalism,"  to  use  Mr.  Ghent's 
convenient  and  expressive  phrase? 

It  is  true  that  Washington,  the  na- 
tion's capital  city,  has  no  self-govern- 
ment, being  governed  in  an  autocratic 
way  by  three  commissions  appointed  by 
the  President,  while  Congress  discharges 
the  functions  usually  discharged  by  al- 
dermanic  boards.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
for  many  years  there  has  been  no  very 
serious  scandal  connected  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  that  its  government 
has  been  as  efficient  and  honest  as  that 
of  the  European  cities  we  Americans 
liave  grown  accustomed  to  envy.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  Washington  is  not  a 
typical  cit}-,  that  its  conditions  are  so 
wholly  exceptional  as  to  almost  exclude 
it  from  the  category  of  cities.  We  do 
not  fear  that  its  form  of  government  will 
soon  supplant  the  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people" 
upon  which,  theoretically  at  least,  our 
cities  are  established.  Even  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  are  fewer  chances  of  cor- 
ruption where  the  government  is  alien- 
ated from  the  mass  of  the  citizenry,  a 
proposition  not  to  be  lightly  accepted,  it 
yet  remains  to  be  considered  and  weighed 
against  the  advantage  the  fact  that,  as 
all  political  philosophy  from  Aristotle's 
day  to  our  own  shows,  no  community  is 
really  ever  safe  or  great  until  it  has 
Ir.irned  to  govern  itself.     The  craftsman- 
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ship  of  the  State  should  be  learned  and 
shared  by  every  citizen. 

If  we  do  not  expect  to  find  relief  from 
the  shame  and  humiliation  which  as  citi- 
zens we  suffer  on  account  of  the  failure 
to  govern  ourselves  with  honesty  and  ef- 
ficiency, still  more  impressed  are  we  by 
tlie  futility  of  that  kind  of  "reform,"  so 
common  and  so  impotent,  which  consists 
in  "turning  rascals  out  and  putting  good 
men  in  their  places."  Not  only  are  the 
"good  men"  themselves  often  disappoint- 
ingly inefficient  and  weak,  and  easily 
made  the  tools  of  the  same  forces  which 
lie  back  of  the  bosses  and  their  corrupt 
sway,  but,  what  is  far  more  important, 
they  never  win  except  upon  a  basis  of 
appeal  far  too  narrow  to  include  the  real 
issue,  and  by  allying  themselves  with 
forces  so  conservative  and  vested  inter- 
ests so  strong  as  to  effectually  forbid 
vital  and  fundamental  reform.  No  mu- 
nicipal reformer  expects  to  win  unless  he 
can  obtain  the  support  of  the  "respect- 
able element"  and  the  "business  inter- 
ests" of  the  city,  and  these  are  the  very 
-elements  whose  influence  and  interests  are 
used  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  sim- 
ple principles  of  remedial  action  to  which 
experience  points.  Mr.  Steffens,  Mr. 
Frederic  Howe,  and  other  able  investi- 
gators, have  shown  this  most  clearly. 

The  principles  which  must  be  accepted 
as  the  basis  of  effective  remedial  action 
are  very  simple  and  need  no  subtle  sys- 
tems of  economic  or  political  philosophy 
to  explain  them.  Most  emphatically  we 
believe  that  there  is  no  need  for  presum- 
ing that  in  order  to  get  good  government 
we  must  undergo  another  revolution  in- 
volving the  destruction  of  representative 
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government  and  the  devolution  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  to  a  few,  a  re- 
action from  democracy  to  bureaucracy  as 
the  tlieory  of  government.  We  do  need 
such  a  change  as  might  well  be  called  a 
revolution,  but  its  full  scope,  both  the- 
oretic and  practical,  can  be  summed  up 
in  the  phrase,  "We  need  sound  common 
sense."  This  holds  true,  of  course,  for 
the  individual  as  well  as  for  society.  A 
few  simple  principles  are  all  comprehen- 
sive, and  there  is  little  need  of  the  elab- 
orate and  complex  systems  of  ethics  and 
philosophy  by  means  of  which  we  vainly 
strive  to  solve  the  problem  of  right  liv- 
ing for  the  individual  and  the  commu- 
nity. Just  as  we  need  simple  honesty  and 
faith  in  the  work  of  the  world,  so  we 
need  little  more  in  its  government.  Sim- 
ple, fundamental  thinking,  and  faith  in 
the  fundamental  principles  which  such 
thinking  inevitably  reveals,  is  the  mental 
and  moral  revolution  for  which  the  world 
is  yearning  and  blindly  groping. 

The  problem  of  the  modern  household 
with  its  worries,  its  waste  of  vital  ener- 
gies, its  servitude  to  multifarious  and 
complex  details,  and  to  custom,  fashion 
and  false  standards  of  wealth  and  pleas- 
ure; is  simply  a  microcosm  of  the 
problem  of  the  city  or  state.  And  just 
as  the  application  of  sound  common  sense 
and  honesty,  demanding  that  everything 
in  the  home  shall  have  an  intelligent  rea- 
son for  being  there,  that  there  shall  be 
no  needless  complexity  or  false  ornament, 
would  go  far  to  effect  the  solution  of  the 
domestic  problem,  so  their  application  to 
political  and  social  problems  would  be 
productive  of  like  results. 

Why   can   we   not   reason   with   simple 
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directness  and  honesty  from  cause  to  re- 
sult? Upon  no  other  basis  than  such 
reasoning  may  we  expect  to  build  effec- 
tive and  lasting  reforms.  WTiy  not  go 
back  of  the  boss  to  the  cause  of  his  ex- 
istence; back  of  the  corruption  which 
shames  us  to  the  source  of  corruption? 
When  the  streams  from  which  the  water 
supply  of  the  city  is  drawn  are  polluted 
by  sewers  which  germinate  deadly  ty- 
phoid, why  rest  content  with  experi- 
mental filtering  and  sterilizing  the  water; 
why  not  go  further  back  and  stop  the 
pollution  at  its  source?  The  business 
man  who  saw  his  business  melting  away, 
his  hired  servants  fast  becoming  richer 
than  himself,  and  dishonesty  rampant 
throughout  all  his  business,  would  not 
rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  change  of  ser- 
vants and  the  hope  that  the  new  ones 
would  prove  more  honest  than  the  old 
ones.  He  would  doubtless  go  to  the  roots 
of  the  evil  and  make  the  continuance  of 
such  conditions  impossible. 

What  is  the  source  of  the  corruption 
and  inefficiency  in  our  municipal  govern- 
ments, and,  for  that  matter,  in  our  states 
and  the  national  government?  Surely, 
the  answer  is  clear  and  well-known !  It 
is  simply  this:  The  things  which  should 
be  regarded  as  so  many  public  assets  are 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  assets  of  pri- 
vate business,  so  that  we  have  an  inter- 
ested class  in  every  city  and  state  whose 
efforts  are  frankly  directed  to  the  task  of 
making  profits  for  themselves  out  of  the 
things  which  the  public  has  not  learned 
to  look  upon  as  its  own  natural  assets. 
Incidentally,  the  private  interests  very 
naturally  come  to  regard  it  as  a  legiti- 
mate feature  of  their  enterprise  to  keep 
the  public  in  that  attitude. 


Take  St.  Louis.     In  its  public  services, 
St.  Louis  ranks  among  the  worst  cases  of 
incompetence  and  neglect  in  the  United 
States.    And  why  not  ?    At  the  behest  of 
its  "best  citizens"  thieves  have  literally 
sold    the    city.       Its    streets,    wharves, 
markets,  and  all  else  of  value  that  it  had, 
have  been  sold  by  the  thieves  to  the  most 
respectable  citizens  for  millions  of  dol- 
lars,  but  many   millions   less   than   their 
worth.     The  thieves  have  divided  the  mil- 
lions and  respectable  citizens  the  many 
millions  more.     The  Grand  Jury  was  told 
by  a  member  of  the   Common   Council, 
testifying  under   oath,   that   he   received 
as   much   as   $50,000  for  a  single  vote. 
Public    franchises    have    been    sold    for 
$500,000,   which   were   worth   ten   times 
that  amount.     Can  we  wonder  that  for 
such  prizes  men  will  devote  themselves  to 
the  profession  of  political  plunder,  that 
every     city     should     have     its     political 
plunderbund?      Can   we    wonder   if   this 
soil   of   gigantic   graft   proves   favorable 
to  the  growth  of  an  immense  harvest  of 
petty    graft    pervading   all    the    noisome 
ways    of   the    underworld   of   crime    and 
vice  ?    Suppose  that  the  public  franchises 
in  question  had  been  frankly  regarded  as 
so  many  public  assets  and  either  used  by 
the  city,  or  leased  upon  honest  and  open 
terms:   does  anybody  pretend  to  believe 
that  the  results  would  have  been  less  than 
immeasurably   better    from   the   point   of 
view  of  the  city? 

Or  take  New  York  City.  Wliat  is  the 
incentive  which  inspires  the  long  succes- 
sion of  bosses  and  grafters,  the  Tweeds, 
Crokers  and  Murphys?  The  answer  is 
not  difficult.  One  has  only  to  contem- 
plate the  enormous  value  of  its  great 
public  service  franchises  to  find  the  an- 
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swer.  Take  the  surface-railroads,  the 
telephone  companies  and  the  lighting 
corporations,  and  we  have  a  total  value 
of  $400,000,000 — not  more  than  $125,- 
000,000  of  which  represents  physical 
property.  The  rest  is  the  value  of  fran- 
chises for  which  the  city  received  noth- 
ing worth  mentioning;  the  millions  paid 
for  them  were  paid  in  bribes.  And  the 
list  of  the  principal  shareholders  in 
these  concerns  includes  the  names  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  the  city.  The 
total  value  of  the  great  public  service 
franchises  of  New  York  City  at  the  pres- 
ent time  exceeds  .$4','50,000,000,  upwards 
of  fifty  millions  in  excess  of  the  total  in- 
debtedness of  the  city.  To  obtain  and 
preserve  such  enormously  valuable  privi- 
leges combinations  are  formed  in  all  our 
cities  to  wreck  the  democracy  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Frederic 
Howe  has  shown  in  his  book,  "The  City 
the  Hope  of  Democracy,"  that  Privi- 
lege is  the  force  back  of  the  boss,  the 
source  of  corruption,  the  peril  menacing 
free  government.  It  is  at  work  every- 
where, even  in  the  small  cities  and  towns. 
Mr.  Howe  is  probably  well  within  the 
limits  of  truth  when  he  says  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  city  in  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of  twenty-five  thous- 
and or  over  in  which  the  value  of  the 
public  franchises  is  not  greater  than  the 
total  indebtedness  of  the  city. 

These  franchises  have  been  given  away 
by  officials,  sometimes  through  ignorance, 
but  generally  as  a  result  of  bribery  and 
deliberate  corruption.  And  to  this  wan- 
ton and  terrible  debauching  of  our  sys- 


tem of  go\'ernment  the  people  have  been 
partners.  Back  of  their  acquiescence  in 
the  wrong  is  probably  a  feeling  that,  in 
a  measure,  the  "ends  justify  the  means." 
They  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  evi- 
dences of  briberj-  and  political  jobbery, 
ignore  the  civic  disgrace  and  peril  and 
point  out  that  "transit  facilities  are  better 
than  in  the  old  days."  This  is,  of  course, 
true.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing, however,  that  the  advances  would 
not  have  been  made  if  honest  and  open 
business  methods  had  been  adopted,  the 
city  either  building  its  own  system  of 
public  utilities  or  selling  or  leasing  its 
franchises  in  open  and  fair  market. 

Whatever  the  facts  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  prevailing  controversy  over 
the  profitableness  or  otherwise  of  munici- 
pal ownership  and  operation  may  prove 
to  be,  and  we  have  something  more  defi- 
nite than  a  suspicion  that  the  real  issues 
have  been  obscured  in  the  war  of  words 
and  a  feeling  that  the  balance  of  the 
argument  is  in  favor  of  the  public  en- 
terprise, it  is  quite  certain  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  remove  graft  is  to  re- 
move the  temptation  to  graft.  Like  all 
our  Cr.^ftsman  gospel,  this  is  construc- 
tive and  very  simple.  Deny  pri\'ileges 
to  any  class  of  citizens,  abide  loyally  by 
the  simple  democracy  upon  which  our 
political  institutions  are  founded,  pre- 
serve the  public  interests  from  private 
exploitation,  and  there  will  cease  to  be 
any  need  for  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  bureaucratic  government  in  these 
United  States. 
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FRAU  TAUSCHER-GADSKI. 


JOHANNA  G.vnSKi,  WHO  HAS  SUNG  Isolde  FOR 

THE    FIRST    TIME    IN    NEW    YORK    THIS    SPRING. 
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NOTES 

WHAT  is  known  as  the  interpre- 
tation or  impersonation  of  an 
operatic  role  is,  as  we  all  know, 
a  development  of  modern  opera.  The 
Pattis  and  Jenny  Linds  of  Donizetti, 
Bellini  and  early  Verdi  days  were  not 
concerned  with  such  questions,  neither 
are  the  Lucias,  Lucretias  and  Gildas  of 
those  operas  characters  susceptible  of  any 
logical  interpretation.  The  most  that  the 
singer  with  dramatic  training  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  such  intermittent  personal- 
ities is  the  delicate  perfumed  suggestion 
of  an  emotion.  The  Wagnerian  roles, 
however,  and  those  of  some  later  operas 
constructed  according  to  Wagner's  ideals, 
have  a  more  or  less  consistent  characteri- 
zation. Yet,  even  in  the  greatest  of  these 
roles,  Briinhilde  and  Isolde,  there  have 
been  few  examples  of  the  interpretation 
that  creates  illusion,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  possession  of  a  voice  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  dramatic 
sense. 

The  opera-going  public  here  has  still 
but  a  limited  understanding  of  operatic 
interpretation  in  its  entirety,  involving  as 
it  does  the  drama  of  music  and  of  action. 
Singers  like  Melba,  Sembrich  and  Caruso 
have  many  appreciators.  Admirers  of  the 
acting  of  Bressler-Gianoli,  Calve  and 
Lina  Cavalieri — unconscious  of  the  vocal 
shortcomings  of  these  ladies — are  many, 
but  adequate  appreciation  of  the  inter- 
pretive possibilities  of  Briinhilde  and 
Isolde  is  confined  to  a  comparatively 
small  class.  A  proof  of  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  admirers  of  Mme.  Nordica  will 
seriously  discuss  her  Wagnerian  "inter- 


pretations." Mme.  Nordica  is  a  respect- 
ed artist.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  had  an 
American  achieve  success  in  the  great 
Wagnerian  roles,  but  in  this  singer's  phil- 
osophy a  stamp  of  the  foot,  an  upward 
gesture  of  the  arm,  a  twirl  of  the  train 
and  a  vigorous  declamatory  style  of  sing- 
ing are  the  requisites  of  interpretation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  really  great 
dramatic  interpreter  of  these  roles  was 
Milka  Ternina.  Yet  the  drama  of  opera 
is  principally  conveyed  through  the  ve- 
hicle of  musical  expression  and  is,  there- 
fore, like  all  other  arts,  dependent  upon 
its  specific  technique;  and  in  the  purely 
musical  phase  of  her  art  Mme.  Ternina 
was  somewhat  defective,  so  that  her  per- 
formances, in  spite  of  their  fine  dramatic 
quality,  were  vocally  uneven  and  unde- 
pendable.  Lili  Lehman,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  her  beautiful  voice  and  vocal 
art,  her  majestic  presence  and  serious 
sense  of  the  significance  of  her  roles,  was 
conventional  on  the  histrionic  side  of  her 
interpretation. 

^Ime.  Johanna  Gadski,  the  most  recent 
of  the  Isoldes,  has  revealed  in  her  first 
performances  an  interpretation  of  great 
beauty  and  truth.  And  as  she  learned 
the  part  in  four  weeks  with  most  insuf- 
ficient rehearsal,  it  is  a  truly  remarkable 
achievement. 

Mme.  Gadski  brings  to  her  task  a  voice 
of  great  range  and  tonal  warmth,  a  beau- 
tiful vocal  art  and,  through  that  art  and 
a  naturally  sympathetic  personality,  un- 
usual power  of  emotional  expression.  It 
is  a  voice  that  might  be  said  to  run  the 
gamut  of  color  from  the  pale  cool  blues 
and  greens  of  her  piano  head  tones  to  the 
warm  red  and  violet  of  the  lowest  tones. 
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The  resonant  contralto  quality  of  her 
chest  tones — one  of  the  unusual  natural 
advantages  of  her  vocal  instrument — is 
peculiarly  telling  in  certain  passages  of 
"Tristan."  In  the  first  act,  with  its  sus- 
tained pitch  of  stormy  intensity  and  its 
repeated  climaxes,  she  gives  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  her  ability  to  create  mu- 
sical climax.  Her  art  of  tone  coloring 
and  phrasing,  and  the  variety  of  expres- 
sion V  i)ich  she  is  therefore  able  to  infuse 
into  her  singing — the  vocal  counterpart  of 
what  is  known  in  the  theatre  as  the  "read- 
ing" of  the  lines — is  something  that  only 
the  musician  will  appreciate  at  its  full 
worth,  although  the  beauty  of  the  result 
must  reach  the  merest  layman.  By  means 
of  her  mastery  of  these  elements  of  lier 
art  Mme.  Gadski  avoids  the  pitfalls  of 
anti-climax  which  the  first  act  of  "Tris- 
tan" presents  to  the  incomplete  artist. 
The  subdued  intensity  of  the  second  act 
she  held  without  break  and  the  final  heart- 
break of  the  Liebestod  was  never  more 
poignantly  expressed.  It  is  diflfused 
throughout  with  the  very  essence  of  wo- 
manhood, a  quality  discernible  in  all  of 
this  singer's  interpretations.  In  it,  most 
strongly  accented,  is  the  sense  of  the 
appeal  that  Tristan  made  to  Isolde 
through  the  fact  that  she  had  held  his 
life  in  her  hands  when,  forgetting  ven- 
geance, she  had  nursed  him  back  to  life 
and  so  had  grown  to  love  him.  The  deep 
underlying  maternal  sense  that  is  an  in- 
evitable element  of  great  love  in  a  woman 
breathes  from  every  expression  of  Gad- 
ski's  Isolde.  It  is  in  the  very  enveloping 
fold  of  her  wliite  draperies  as,  at  the  last, 
she  bends  over  the  dying  Tristan. 

Some  critics  and  listeners,  while  ap- 
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predating  the  musical  pre-eminence  of 
Mme.  Gadski's  Isolde,  have  objected  that 
her  interpretation  is  not  sufficiently  "he- 
roic." Have  these  commentators  ever 
contemplated  the  character  of  Isolde  dis- 
sociated from  the  conception  of  her  inter- 
preters .''  Lili  Lehmann,  who  set  the  stand- 
ard for  us,  interpreted  Isolde  exactly  as 
she  did  Briinhilde,  hence,  no  doubt,  the 
tradition  of  the  heroic  conception  of 
Isolde.  Yet  Isolde,  although  a  queen 
with  a  queen's  sense  of  personal  dignity 
outraged  by  Tristan's  apparently  inex- 
plicable avoidance  of  her,  is  not  essen- 
tially a  heroic  personage.  She  is  first  and 
last  and  foremost  a  woman.  Therefore 
Mme.  Gadski's  interpretation  is  not  only 
moving  but  truthful. 

It  is  a  fact  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  present  conductor  of  the  opera  is  so 
markedly  unscnsitive  to  the  orchestral 
significance  of  the  voice.  It  is  little  short 
of  agonizing  to  have  the  delicate  shades 
and  colors  of  vocal  expression  drowned 
in  a  noisy  blare  of  brass.  But  this  is  a 
disability  under  which  all  the  Metropol- 
itan artists  suffer,  and  not  even  Mr. 
Hertz's  passion  for  sounding  brass  can 
blot  out  the  beauties  of  Mme.  Gadski's 
Isolde.  K.  M.  R. 

'TpHE  National  Academy  of  Design 
has  exhibited  for  the  eighty-second 
time — an  exhibit  with  no  new  note,  with 
no  great  presentation  of  traditional  note, 
and  with  some  amazingly  bad  work. 
There  are  a  great  many  familiar  names 
of  men  we  respect  and  in  some  instances 
thrill  to,  but  the  work  even  of  these  men, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  sagged,  and 
you  were  surprised  at  a  glimpse  of  a  sig- 
nificant canvas. 
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Oddly  enough  the  most  significant 
•work  was  very  distinctly  American  in 
technique,  feeling  and  subject.  This  at 
least  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  a  far  more 
generally  noteworthy  exhibit  might  have 
failed  utterly  in  this  respect.  There  are, 
of  course,  the  necessary  number  of 
French  scenes  and  Seines,  and  Versailles 
in  winter  and  Fontainebleau,  and  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens  was  there  to  bring 
to  us  a  surety  that  it  was  an  Academy 
exhibit ;  but  what  peaceful  New  England 
streets,  and  restful  old  Colonial  churches, 
what  misty  marshes  about  the  Sound  and 
hazy  October  New  York  days,  what 
splendor  of  Catskill  woods  and  dreamy 
green  Jersey  hillsides  were  there,  though 
in  small  measure,  to  remind  one  that 
America  was  grooving  an  insular  art — 
which  is  practically  all  the  art  a  country 
has. 

A  picture  that  holds  one's  interest 
most  vividly  in  memory  is  "The  Golden 
Wood" — a  sunlight  day,  late  in  October, 
painted  by  J.  Francis  Murphy,  who  lives 
out  in  the  Catskill  woods  from  the  first 
breath  of  anemones  to  the  last  glimmer 
of  yellow  and  red  in  the  forest.  "The 
Golden  Wood"  is  a  small  patch  of  au- 
tumn trees  and  underbrush,  and  earth 
hidden  with  leaves.  The  sun  is  soaking 
through  the  branches,  drifting  down  in 
a  shimmering  glow  until  the  picture  ra- 
diates light.  The  dusky  autumn  smell 
of  crisp  leaves  is  there,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  slanting  afternoon  sun.  And  with 
all  its  marvel  of  technical  execution  the 
picture  is  ours.  It  belongs  to  our  land, 
our  tender  autumn  days  and  the  great 
radiance  of  tone  with  which  our  mild 
summer  says  farewell. 

A  second  canvas  almost,  if  not  equally. 


significant  is  the  wide  reach  of  soft,  low 
green  hills  rolling  back  to  the  horizon 
through  a  delicate  intangible  mist,  gray 
and  violet;  fruitful  hills  they  must  be, 
with  crests  for  simple  homes,  and  fertile 
sloping  meadow  land,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground a  brook  babbling  by,  with  the 
blue  of  a  summer  day  on  its  surface. 
It  is  called,  as  I  remember,  "The 
Babbling  Brook."  A  second  land- 
scape by  this  most  poetic  and  distinctive- 
ly American  painter,  Charlotte  Coman. 
is  "The  Fall  of  the  Year" — a  picture 
full  of  sweetness  and  sadness  and  retro- 
spect for  the  American  who  has  wandered 
about  much  in  fall  days,  kicking  through 
leaves  and  inhaling  the  aromatic  tang  of 
autumn  earth. 

"The  Pool,"  by  Edith  MitcheU  PreU- 
witz,  is  a  fine  bit  of  vivid  landscape,  a 
blue  pool  in  the  last  sun  rays  and  some 
shadowy  youngster  reluctantly  leaving 
its  coolness  and  beauty  to  seek  civilized 
garb  and  hurry  home  late  for  supper. 

"The  Village  at  Center  Bridge"  is  just 
a  nice  broad  old  street  of  a  sleepy  old 
town  where  perhaps  your  grandmother 
was  born  and  where  you  like  to  spend 
long  August  days,  full  of  charm  and  se- 
renity. 

Wm.  S.  Robinson,  who  likes  New  Eng- 
land, has  painted  some  "New  England 
Pastures"  on  a  dreamy  day — a  "perfect 
day  on  which  shall  no  man  work,  but 
play."  And  Childe  Hassam  shows  "The 
Church  at  Old  Lyme,"  a  haunt  dear  to 
American  artists,  .  and  "Spring"  with 
much  quivering  light  in  an  atmosphere 
that  suggests  apple  blossom  odors,  and 
"Winter — New  York,"  which  is  most 
characteristic  both  of  the  Metropolis  and 
Hassam. 
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Wonderful  "Morning  Mists"  have 
gathered  in  a  frame  for  W.  Granville 
Smith,  and  mellow  "Spring  Twilight" 
drifts  over  a  canvas  of  Walter  Clark. 

Of  the  many  who  are  turning  their 
faces  to  the  West,  Albert  L.  Groll  ap- 
pears, and  E.  W.  Deming  and  E.  Irving 
Couse.  Groll  has  a  vivid  landscape, 
"Laguna,  New  Mexico,"  beautiful  with- 
out nuance,  "Rain  Clouds,  Arizona," 
and  "A  Breezy  Day  on  the  Desert,"  all 
full  of  the  space,  the  almost  harsh  splen- 
dor and  brilliant  light  of  the  great 
Southwest.  In  "The  Spirit  of  Famine" 
E.  W.  Deming  tells  an  Indian  ghost 
story  with  mucli  feeling. 

Some  interesting  portraits  were  shown 
by  Sargent,  Louis  Mora,  Irving  Wiles, 
C.  Y.  Turner,  and  Adelaide  Cole  Chase; 
and  a  surprisingly  bad  one  by  Robert 
Henri  of  Colonel  David  Perry. 

In  the  sculptors'  exhibit  there  were 
many  names  of  interest,  but  less  good 
work  than  usual.  It  is  easy,  however,  to 
remember  some  very  cleverly  done  horses 
by  Paul  H.  Manship. 

"PDWIN  MARKHAM  is  one  of  Eugene 
Higgins'  most  enthusiastic  admir- 
ers. He  visited  the  studio  of  this  painter 
of  poverty  with  Mr.  Spargo  and  after- 
ward wrote  to  the  latter  the  following 
letter  of  praise  and  understanding: 

"There  are  painters  who  paint  the 
poor  with  insolence  or  with  amusement. 
We  resent  their  unfeeling  exposure  of 
sorrow  or  want  or  pain,  as  we  resent  a 
blow  to  a  cripple  or  an  oath  to  a  child. 

"But  Eugene  Higgins  is  not  of  this  or- 
der. He  paints  the  poor  and  the  sad 
with  a  divine  tenderness,  with  a 
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brother's  understanding  and  compassion. 
He  trails  the  herds  of  the  Miserable  to 
their  last  lair,  and  reveals  them  broken 
and  beaten,  desolate  and  degraded ;  his 
heart  all  the  while  crying:  'The  pity  of 
it,  the  pity  of  it !' 

"The  beggar,  the  scavenger,  the 
sweeper,  the  rag-picker,  the  witless,  the 
wasted,  the  starved,  the  lost,  the  desper- 
ate— all  the  litany  of  the  hapless  and 
hopeless  and  homeless — the  appalling 
and  appealing  procession  of  those  who 
liave  gone  down  under  Life's  iron  wheel 
— these  are  painted  in  the  very  aspect 
and  gesture  of  their  misery. 

"Mr.  Higgins  stands  in  America  as  the 
one  powerful  painter  of  the  tragic  lacks 
and  losses  of  the  doomed  and  the  dis- 
inherited— the  painter  who  gives  us  the 
pathos  of  street  and  hovel  and  morgue, 
as  Millet  gave  us  the  pathos  of  the  fields. 
With  noble  pity  he  portrays  the  Irre- 
parable, the  Nevermore  down  in  the  al- 
leys and  gullies  of  our  existence — the 
poor  humanity  flung  out  to  the  waste- 
heaps  of  progress. 

"If  his  work  were  a  mere  transcript  of 
human  failure,  it  would  not  be  worth  our 
attention.  But  it  is  more,  much  more 
than  this.  In  the  vacuity  that  he  por- 
trays, we  see  hints  of  the  worth  that  has 
been  lost.  There  is  upon  these  hulks 
and  wrecks  of  man  a  somber  something 
that  hushes  the  soul.  The  dignity  of 
humanity  is  made  to  appear  even  in  its 
ruins." 

[In  this  issue  of  The  Craftsman,  page 
135,  John  Spargo  tells  how  he  found 
Eugene  Higgins  in  New  York,  and  gives 
a  critical  review  of  his  work,  illustrated 
with  a  number  of  reproductions  from  Mr. 
Higgins'  paintings.] 
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'TpHE  Ten  American  Painters  are  ex- 
■*■  hibiting  this  year  at  the  Montross 
Gallery.  Perhaps  not  the  best  exhibit 
the  ten  American  Painters  have  ever  of- 
fered the  public,  but  full  of  interest  in 
technique  and  subject.  The  three  can- 
vases of  Frank  W.  Bensen  are  all  indi- 
vidual, brilliant  work.  "Against  the  Sky" 
is  a  delightfully  painted  portrait  in  light 
tones.  Chase  shows  a  portrait,  a  still  life 
and  a  Shinnicock  landscape  "Flying 
Clouds" — a  landscape  that  makes  you 
jealous  of  all  the  time  Chase  has  spent  on 
portraits ;  but  then  an  exhibit  of  his  por- 
trait work  makes  you  feel  the  same  way 
about  the  landscapes.  He  seems  so  per- 
fect a  master  in  each  expression.  Wil- 
lard  Metcalf's  ";\Iay  Night"  and  "Par- 
tridge Woods"  are  full  of  light  and  life 
and  freshness,  though  a  trifle  too  sugges- 
tive of  the  influence  of  one  of  the  other 
Ten.  The  biggest,  not  in  size,  but  beauty, 
of  the  Childe  Hassams  is  called  "Dawn." 
A  wonderful  light  quivers  over  the  water 
and  rocks ;  the  first  breathless  moment  of 
day  is  there,  and  also  a  stiff,  uninterest- 
ing nude  young  woman,  who  is  neither 
symbolic  nor  lovely.  She  just  seems  to 
have  butted  into  the  landscape.  Has- 
sam's  "Nasturtiums  '  are  a  marvel  and 
ecstasy  of  color. 

J.  Alden  Weir  has  a  charmingly  fresh 
bit  of  painting,  "Head  of  a  Young  Girl," 
also  some  extremely  nice  outdoor  pic- 
tures. Robert  Reid's  three  paintings  all 
seem  mannered  in  color  and  tecluiique. 
And  the  canvases  of  Edward  Simmons  are 
singularly  far  away  from  the  really  big 
work  one  associates  with  Simmons'  name. 
Dewing's  small  "enamelled"  interiors  are 
about  the  same  as  usual,  thank  you. 


A  MONG  the  most  interesting  and  sig- 
■^^-  nificant  exhibits  at  the  New  York 
galleries  during  the  past  month  have 
been:  Landscapes  and  marines  by  Arthur 
Hoeber  at  the  Schaus  Gallery ;  a  collec- 
tion of  medals  and  plaques  by  Victor 
D.  Brenner  at  the  Grolier  Club;  proofs 
engraved  in  mezzotints  by  Samuel  Cous- 
ins, R.A.,  also  the  Schaus  Gallery;  the 
Society  of  American  Miniature  Painters 
at  Knoedler  &  Co. ;  paintings  by  T.  T. 
Shannon,  A.R.A.,  at  the  Knoedler  Gal- 
lery ;  paintings  by  Jules  Guerin  at  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn ;  paintings  and  draw- 
ings by  the  late  Walter  Apjjleton  Clark 
at  the  Knoedler  Gallery ;  paintings  by 
Maxime  Maufra  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Gal- 
lery, and  a  special  exhibit  of  John  La 
Farge's  most  remarkable  painting,  "The 
Wolf  Charmer,"  at  the  ^Montross  Gallery. 

'-pHE  CRAFTSMAN  published  in 
September,  1906,  an  article  called 
"Some  Queer  Laborers."  Through  a  mis- 
understanding certain  credit  and  copy- 
right notices  were  omitted  from  photo- 
graphs used  for  illustrations.  Mr.  Chas. 
F.  Holder,  the  author,  was  given  per- 
mission by  the  photographers  to  repro- 
duce the  pictures,  and  it  seems  that  he 
was  also  asked  to  give  credit  in  their  pub- 
lication, but  no  request  for  such  credit 
came  to  this  magazine.  If  asked  for,  it 
would  have  been  given  gladly,  as  follows, 
"Copyright,  1901,  James  and  Pierce." 

JUST  before  going  to  press  The 
Craftsman  received  word  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  Paul  Harboe,  a  series  of 
whose  short  stories  we  are  using  at  pres- 
ent from  month  to  month.     Mr.  Harboe, 
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was  born  in  Denmark  and  lived  his  life  in 
America,  yet  the  people  of  Denmark  fig- 
ure most  often  in  the  best  of  his  fiction. 
Such  men  as  Ibsen  and  Henry  James  re- 
garded Mr.  Harboe's  work  as  of  national 
importance  to  Danish  people.  As  a  writer 
of  critical  essays  this  young  man  was 
ranked  as  significant  among  men  of  judg- 
ment and  widely  cultivated  point  of  view. 

REVIEWS 

IT  IS  usually  with  a  feeling  of  doubt 
amounting  ;ilmost  to  apprehension 
that  one  approaches  a  biography  or 
a  collection  of  letters  that  purport  to  give 
the  intimate  personal  characteristics  of 
some  great  men.  It  is  hard  for  the  bi- 
ographer to  preserve  the  focus  that  will 
harmonize  the  man  as  his  friends  know 
him  with  the  artist  as  the  world  knows 
him,  and  too  often  the  publication  of 
personal  letters  is  a  crime  for  which  a 
literary  executor  should  be  prosecuted. 

But  to  anyone  who,  through  bitter  ex- 
perience, may  have  learned  to  approach 
a  book  of  this  nature  with  both  doubt 
and  fear,  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn,"  by  Elizabeth  Bisland,  will 
come  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  sur- 
prises in  one's  literary  experience.  As 
a  thinker  and  a  writer,  Lafcadio  Hearn 
is  sui  generis,  and  so  delicate  and  evan- 
escent are  the  finest  expressions  of  his 
genius  that  it  would  seem  almost  impos- 
sible not  to  spoil  by  the  almost  inevitable 
comment  and  analysis  of  a  biography 
the  exquisiteness  of  the  impression 
gained  of  the  man's  personality  through 
;i  knowledge  of  what  he  himself  has 
chosen  to  give  to  the  world.     But  Miss 
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Bisland  has  not  spoiled  it.  Moreover, 
she  has  written  very  sparingly  of  her 
own  impressions  and  of  the  impressions 
of  others  regarding  Lafcadio  Hearn; 
she  has  neither  analyzed  nor  gushed  over 
him,  nor  tried  to  account  for  him.  She 
has  simply  shown  you  the  man,  with  his 
strange,  mixed  inheritance  from  the 
Greek  and  the  Celt,  and  the  fate  that 
drew  him  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
to  become  Japanese. 

The  first  half  of  the  first  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  brief  biographical  sketch 
which  Miss  Bisland  regards  as  sufficient 
to  explain  the  letters  that  follow  later. 
It  is  simply  an  introduction,  but  it  intro- 
duces you  to  the  real  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
who  was,  after  all,  the  Lafcadio  Hearn 
of  your  imagination,  fired  by  such  per- 
ception as  might  have  been  granted  you 
of  the  superhuman  insight  of  a  chapter 
from  "Kokoro,"  or  the  faint,  fine  ghost- 
liness  of  a  tale  from  "Kwaidan."  You 
see  Hearn  in  every  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment; you  are  given  mere  fascinating 
glimpses  of  struggles  and  poverty  and 
aspirations,  of  wide  researches  carried  on 
under  overwhelming  difliculties ;  of  the 
steady  growth  of  creative  power  and  the 
polishing  of  his  medium  as  a  lapidary 
polishes  his  jewels,  but  these  glimpses 
give  you  wonderful  understanding  of 
what  he  tells  you  later  of  himself  in  his 
letters. 

The  research  of  the  man  along  strange 
untrodden  paths  of  mystic  lore  was  stu- 
pendous. When  writing  to  H.  E.  Kreh- 
biel,  who  was  one  of  his  dearest  friends, 
his  theme  was  generally  the  unusual  or 
archaic  forms  of  music.  While  in  Loui- 
siana he  made  a  close  study  of  negro  and 
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Creole  music,  the  results  of  which  were 
poured  out  freely  in  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Krehbiel,  and  through  it  all  there  was 
always  the  imagination  and  expression 
that  was  Hearn.  For  instance,  he  says: 
"By  the  bye,  did  you  ever  hear  a  real 

Chinese  gong?     I  don't  mean  a  d d 

hotel  gong,  but  one  of  those  great  moon 
disks  of  yellow  metal  which  have  so  ter- 
rible a  power  of  utterance.  A  gentleman 
in  Bangor,  North  Wales,  who  had  a  pri- 
vate museum  of  South  Pacific  and 
Chinese  curiosities,  exhibited  one  to  me. 
It  was  hanging  amidst  Fiji  spears  beau- 
tifully barbed  with  sharks'  teeth,  which, 
together  with  grotesque  New  Zealand 
clubs  of  green  stone  and  Sandwich  Is- 
land paddles  wrought  with  baroque  vis- 
ages of  the  Shark-God,  were  depending 
from  the  walls.  Also  there  were  Indian 
elephants  in  ivory,  carrying  balls  in  their 
carven  bellies,  each  ball  containing  many 
other  balls  inside  it.  The  gong  glim- 
mered pale  and  huge  and  yellow,  like  the 
moon  rising  over  a  Southern  swamp.  Mv 
friend  touched  its  ancient  face  with  a 
covered  drum  stick  and  it  commenced  to 
speak  like  waves  upon  a  low  beach.  He 
touched  it  again,  and  it  moaned  like  the 
wind  in  a  mighty  forest  of  pines;  again 
and  it  commenced  to  roar.  With  each 
touch  the  roar  grew  deeper  and  deeper 
till  it  seemed  like  thunder  rolling  over  an 
abyss  in  the  Cordilleras,  or  the  crashing; 
of  Thor's  chariot  wheels.  It  was  awful, 
and  astonishing  as  awful.  I  assure  you 
I  did  not  laugh  at  it  at  all.  It  impressed 
me  as  something  terrible  and  mysterious. 
I  vainly  sought  to  understand  how  that 
thin,  thin  disk  of  metal  could  produce  so 
frightful   a  vibration.      He  informed  me 


that  it  was  very  expensive,  being  chiefly 
made  of  the  most  precious  metals — silver 
and  gold." 

It  is  dangerous  to  begin  quoting  from 
these  letters,  for  the  temptation  is  so 
great  to  go  on  and  one  would  never  know 
where  to  stop.  The  scraps  and  ends  of 
strange  tales  that  peep  out  here  and 
there;  the  rich,  sensuous  descriptions  of 
the  tropical  countries  that  he  loved; 
glimpses  of  learning  that  he  so  eagerlv 
pursued.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  put 
the  book  down  when  once  it  is  taken  up. 
Here  is  one,  though,  that  is  irresistible, 
where  he  speaks  of  his  home  in  New  Or- 
leans.   He  says: 

"I  enter  by  a  huge  archway  about  a 
hundrd  feet  long — fuU  of  rolling  echoes 
and  commencing  to  become  verdant  with 
a  thin  growth  of  moss.  At  the  end  the 
archway  opens  into  a  court.  There  are  a 
few  graceful  bananas  here,  with  their 
giant  leaves  splitting  in  ribbons  in  the 
summer  sun,  so  that  they  look  like  young 
palms.  Lord !  How  carriages  must 
have  thundered  under  that  archway  and 
through  the  broad-paved  court  in  the  old 
days !  The  stables  are  here  stiU,  but  the 
blooded  horses  are  gone,  and  the  family 
carriage,  with  its  French  coat  of  arms, 
has  disappeared.  There  is  only  a  huge 
wagon  left  to  crumble  to  pieces.  A  hoarv 
dog  sleeps  like  a  stone  Sphinx  at  a  comer 
of  the  broad  stairway,  and  I  fancy  that 
in  his  still  slumbers  he  might  be  dream- 
ing of  a  Creole  master  who  went  out  with 
Beauregard  or  Lee  and  never  came  back 
again.  Wonder  if  the  great  gray  hound  is 
waiting  for  him.  The  dog  never  notices 
me.  I  am  not  of  his  generation,  and  I 
creep   quietly  by  lest   I  may  disturb  his 
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dreams  of  the  dead  South.  I  go  up  tlie 
huge  stairway.  At  every  landing  a  vista 
of  broad  archways  reechoes  my  steps — 
archways  that  once  led  to  rooms  worthy 
of  a  prince.  But  the  rooms  are  now  cold 
and  cheerless  and  vast  with  emptiness." 

The  second  volume,  which  is  devoted 
entirely  to  letters  relating  to  his  life  in 
Japan,  gives  the  history  of  the  philo- 
sophical development  which  found  such 
wonderful  expression  in  his  later  works. 
His  attitude  toward  Japan  is  voiced  in 
his  very  first  letter,  one  written  to  tlie 
biographer  herself,  where  he  says: 

"I  feel  indescribably  towards  Japan. 
Of  course,  Nature  here  is  not  the  Nature 
of  the  tropics,  which  is  so  splendid  and 
savage  and  omnipotently  beautiful  that  I 
feel  in  this  very  moment  of  writing  the 
same  pain  in  my  heart  I  felt  when 
leaving  Martinique.  This  is  a  domesti- 
cated Nature  which  loves  man  and  makes 
itself  beautiful  for  him  in  a  quiet,  gray 
and  blue  way  like  the  Japanese  women, 
and  the  trees  seem  to  know  what  the  peo- 
ple say  about  them;  seem  to  have  little 
human  souls.  What  I  love  in  Japan  is 
the  Japanese — the  poor,  simple  human- 
ity of  the  country.  It  is  divine.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  world  approaching  the 
naive  natural  charm  of  them.  No  book 
ever  written  has  reflected  it,  and  I  love 
their  gods,  their  customs,  their  dress, 
their  birdlike  quavering  songs,  their 
houses,  their  superstitions,  their  faults." 

It  is  hard  to  refrain  from  speaking 
more  of  Hearn's  life  and  work  in  Japan, 
and  of  the  way  he  so  identified  himself 
with  the  best  in  the  Japanese  nation  that 
no  Japanese  lives  who  does  not  love  and 
venerate  his  name,  but  the  subject  is  too 
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large.  This  is  only  a  glimpse  of  the 
possibilities  of  delight  that  lie  hidden  in 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  truthful 
biographies  that  has  been  written  for 
many  a  j'ear.  ("The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Lafcadio  Hearn,"  by  Elizabeth  Bis- 
land.  Two  volumes.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$6.00,  net.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York.) 

T?  NTHUSIASTS  for  motor  vehicles 
^—^  will  be  glad  to  know  of  the  publica- 
tion of  a  revised,  enlarged  edition  of  a 
valuable  text-book  on  motoring.  This 
volume,  which  is  of  convenient  size,  gives 
a  short  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
motor  car,  a  comprehensive  study  of  its 
construction  and  operation ;  a  convenient 
guidebook  to  the  intricacies  that  must  in- 
evitably be  encountered,  and  a  summary 
of  the  facts  and  principles  that  it  is 
necessary  for  both  owner  and  mech- 
anician to  understand.  The  presentation 
of  all  branches  of  the  subject  has  been 
determined  by  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  the  man  behind  the  wheel.  This  book 
is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  a  whole 
library  of  books  of  reference  and  in- 
struction, and  so  specific  is  it  concerning 
vexed  questions  of  operation,  that  a  close 
study  of  it  by  either  the  professional  or 
amateur  motorist  should  tend  to  lessen 
the  frequent  breakdowns  that  put  so 
many  motors  temporarily  out  of  commis- 
sion. ("Self-Propelled  Vehicles,"  by  J. 
E.  Homans.  A  practical  illustrated 
treatise  on  the  automobile.  ."iPS  pages. 
Published  by  Theo.  Audel  &  Company, 
New  York.) 
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RAISING  THE  STANDARD  OF  DRESSiMAKING:    LET  THE  THINKERS 
BE  WORKERS. 


IT  HAS  wiselj'  been  said  that  the 
world  is  rapidly  dividing  itself  into 
two  social  groups,  "the  people  who 
think  and  the  people  who  work."  And 
the  thinkers  have  grown  to  feel  that  in 
order  to  "think"  enough  in  one  life-time 
they  cannot  work ;  and  the  workers — usu- 
ally the  overworked  because  of  this  dis- 
tinction— have  given  up  the  idea  of 
thought,  as  not  related  to  work. 

Stop  for  a  moment  and  trace  this  sep- 
aration to  its  legitimate  end,  along  the 
line  it  is  now  moving.  And  what  do  you 
see?  The  remote,  didactic,  pedantic 
"thinker,"  a  futile  product  unrelated  to 
life;  and  handicraft  grown  vulgar,  com- 
mercial, and  without  art  impulse ; — a  civ- 
ilization where  the  useful  is  not  beautiful 
and  the  remote  beautiful  is  not  practical. 

For  every  phase  of  life,  for  the  sculp- 
tor, for  the  house-worker  equally,  it  is 
essential  that  the  workers  think,  that  un- 
derstanding should  be  the  foundation  of 
effort,  that  assimilation  should  precede 
expression.  It  is  a  truth  so  fundamental 
that  it  touches  every  part  of  civilized  ex- 
istence. There  is  no  bettering  of  mod- 
ern inartistic,  complex,  unbeautiful  ways 
unless  the  worker  think,  unless  there  be 
so  great  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
every  sort  of  right  labor  that  the  laborer 
takes  up  the  tasks  enthusiastically,  builds 
with  thought, — whether  the  building  be 
done  with  brick  or  with  a  needle,  and  so 
becomes  a  part  of  real  progress. 

The  low  standard  of  excellence  sho^vn 
in  almost  every  department  of  labor  in 


this  country  is  the  result  of  mechanical 
work,  of  doing  a  task  with  dexterous  fin- 
gers and  a  sleeping  brain,  of  progressing 
by  the  tick  of  the  clock,  of  work  toward 
cheques,  not  perfection.  Not  but  that 
the  cheque  is  a  necessary  detail  of  life, 
the  burden  of  which  is  felt  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  cheque ;  but  the  money  end  of 
it  cannot  come  first  where  work  is  valued 
as  an  expression  of  the  development  of 
the  worker. 

Now  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  standard 
of  work  in  life  the  betterment  cannot 
come  from  the  outside,  the  thinker  can- 
not do  the  lifting  for  the  worker.  Each 
workman  must  furnish  his  own  lever,  and 
it  has  to  come  from  his  own  understand- 
ing of  all  that  may  be  achieved  along  the 
line  of  his  own  endeavor.  He  may  re- 
ceive inspiration  and  profitable  instruc- 
tion from  a  more  advanced  worker,  but 
not  from  the  thinker  of  egoistic  dreams. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  woman 
who  would  like  to  better  conditions  in  her 
own  home,  who  is  not  satisfied  with  her 
household  economics,  who  recognizes 
clearly  the  absurdity  of  the  way  she  is 
living,  eating,  dressing,  cannot  set  about 
readjusting  the  problems  because  she 
does  not  understand  the  practical  side  of 
life.  She  cannot  teach  a  practical  econ- 
omy of  housework,  a  saner  method  of 
kitchen  ethics,  a  simpler,  more  wholesome 
manner  of  dress,  because  she  doesn't 
know  a  solitary  thing  about  any  of  it. 

Sometimes  she  holds  a  diploma  for  a 
scientific   course   in   health   cooking,  but 
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she  has  found  by  experience  that  the 
sure  way  to  get  discharged  as  a  mistress 
is  to  use  a  dozen  "college  words"  to  her 
cook.  She  may  even  have  theories  about 
dress  reform  which  are  but  meat  for  her 
dressmaker's  scorn.  She  is  a  pretty 
craft  without  a  rudder,  and  she  cannot 
sail  the  course  of  progress,  however  high 
and  white  her  mental  sails. 

It  is  not  enough  to  think  about  clothes, 
to  realize  that  the  average  fashion  is  an 
impertinence,  to  have  the  courage  of  a 
fresh  standard.  The  woman  who  event- 
ually raises  the  standard  in  clothes-mak- 
ing will  be  able  to  prove  her  theories 
with  her  needle.  There  have  been  many 
theories  of  dress  reform  in  this  century ; 
but  very  few  women,  however,  of  culture 
and  wisdom  who  were  actually  able  to 
make  their  own  clothes.  And  to  say  "I 
would  like  to  dress  diflFerently,"  no  long- 
er means  anything  to  a  weriry  world ;  but 
if  a  woman  should  say,  "I  have  a  wise 
plan  for  dressing,  and  the  plan  is  wise 
because  it  enables  me  to  make  my  clothes 
more  artistic,  simpler,  less  expensive  and 
far  more  comfortable,"  and  then  makes 
clothes  which  prove  her  point,  she  has 
gained  an  audience,  and  can  dictate  to  her 
dressmaker  instead  of  being  dictated  to ; 
for  she  is   norking  and  thinking. 

No  woman  can  force  a  higher  standard 
in  clothes  unless  she  can  sew  so  well  that 
the  modiste  of  her  town  who  wishes  to 
do  her  work  will  be  compelled  to  become 
a  thinker  as  well  as  a  worker  and  to  en- 
large her  outlook  until  she  is  capable  of 
and  interested  in  making  gowns  that  In- 
telligent women  are  willing  to  wear. 

As  already  reiterated,  this  change  will 
not  come  about  through  the  dressmakers: 
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they  are  busy  as  it  is  and  satisfied  with 
tradition;  the  woman  who  desires  the 
change  must  bring  it  about  by  her  own 
combined  effort  of  brain  and  hands. 

Women  must  learn  to  make  their  own 
clothes  and  must  teach  their  daughters 
to  make  theirs.  Not  as  a  grind,  as  one 
of  the  dull  necessities  of  life,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  life,  as  a  means 
of  general  culture;  for  surely  it  is  gen- 
uine spiritual  experience  for  a  girl  to 
begin  to  understand  how  to  make  the 
useful  side  of  her  life  beautiful,  how  to 
use  work  as  a  means  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  her  character,  and  dress  an  ex- 
pression of  character  through  work — 
surely  there  is  nothing  dull  about  work 
from  this  point  of  view.  Do  not  teach 
your  daughter  to  substitute  work  for 
thought,  but  that  thinking  is  essential  to 
right  work.  She  will  grow  to  enjoy 
dressmaking  for  herself,  just  as  she  used 
to  dressmaking  for  her  dollies,  when  it 
came  to  her  with  an  appeal  to  her  imagi- 
nation. 

For  instance,  who  could  know  much 
less  about  the  essentials  of  a  dress  for 
sports  than  the  ultra  chic,  most  extrava- 
gant couturiere?  But  the  golf  girl 
knows  that  her  suit  should  be  short,  light 
weight,  broad  on  the  shoulders,  short  in 
the  sleeves,  loose  in  the  armhole,  elastic 
at  the  belt.  She  knows  the  stuff  that  will 
stand  sun  and  rain,  the  colors  that  be- 
long to  her  "Course,"  the  sort  of  cape 
that  is  comfortable.  If  she  can  cut  and 
fit  a  simple  frock,  what  possible  help 
could  any  dressmaker  give  her,  and  what 
countless  blunders  could  the  average  con- 
ventional seamstress  achieve  if  left  to  her 
own  devices? 


A  GIRL  MAV  LOOK  HER  PRETTIEST  IS  THE 
KITCHEN  IF  SHE  HAS  TASTE  IN  CHOOS- 
ING    AND      MAKINC     HER     WORK     FROCKS- 
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THE  01;TIXX)R  girl  knows  more  ABOIT  WHAT 
AN  OUTING  DRESS  SHOII-D  BE  THAN  THE 
MOST    EXPENSIVE    AND    EXPERIENCED    MODISTE. 


THE  GOLF  GIRL  WHO  HAS  DESIGNED  AND  MADE 
HER  OWN  SUIT  WILL  MAKE  SURE  THAT 
IT      IS      BOTH      BECOMING      AND      APPROPRIATE. 


"all  the  clothes  thev  need  for  many 
a  nav  are  romters  or  one-piece  aprons 
over    soft,    fine,    plain    under-things." 
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And  with  knowledge  of  the  technique, 
and  experience  with  the  practical  side, 
what  could  be  more  profitable  in  devel- 
oping common  sense  and  mental  keenness 
and  some  craftsmanship  than  for  the  golf 
girl  to  make  her  golf  dress?  It  will  also 
develop  patience  in  herself  and  consid- 
eration for  others. 

These  same  facts  hold  good  for  any 
sort  of  clothes  that  girls  wear — their 
dancing  frocks,  their  simple,  dainty  af- 
ternoon muslins,  or  the  dresses  in  which 
housework  is  done,  and  done  quietly, 
neatly,  effectually  and  with  enthusiasm  if 
the  girl  has  been  taught  aright.  ^Vhen 
housework  is  properly  taught  and  houses 
have  been  arranged  so  that  all  parts  are 
attractive,  and  girls  are  helped  to  under- 
stand that  such  work  not  only  contributes 
to  happiness,  but  to  strength  and  beauty, 
they  will  begin  to  estimate  justly  the  la- 
bor of  keeping  a  house  beautiful,  will 
find  enjoyment  in  making  pretty  work 
frocks,  and  in  looking  charming  for  ev- 
ery home  duty. 

We  have  grown  to  separate  beauty 
from  utility  in  our  homes  as  we  have  in 
our  educational  systems.  All  the  money 
must  be  spent  in  the  "parlor,"  the  sun- 
light is  captured  for  the  "front  of  the 
house,"  the  worn  out,  threadbare,  color- 
less things  are  relegated  to  the  kitchen, 
which  is  usually  the  forlornest  corner  of 
the  building,  and  in  some  houses  it  is 
even  the  scrap  basket  for  the  other  rooms. 
No  wonder  light-hearted  youth  does  not 
sigh  for  its  seclusion,  and  that  it  is  not 
customary  to  plan  very  pretty  garments 
for  its  occupancy. 

But  with  the  kitchen  commodious  and 
bright  and   filled  with  a  blue  and  white 


cleanness,  what  unusually  pretty,  even 
picturesque,  costumes  belong  to  it.  Prints 
and  ginghams  in  the  nicest  blues,  greens 
and  browns  can  be  bought  for  a  few  cents, 
and  these  stuffs,  selected  with  a  becom- 
ing color  note  and  made  well  fitting,  low 
about  the  throat,  ending  at  the  elbow 
and  worn  with  a  white  rufSed  cap  and 
plain  long  white  apron,  will  give  a  girl, 
with  only  the  average  prettiness  of  youtli, 
the  chance  of  her  life  to  look  piquant  and 
winning. 

And  if  a  girl  stands  and  sits  erect 
when  she  is  working,  and  takes  fuU  deep 
breaths  and  keeps  the  room  sweet  with 
oxygen,  she  is  going  to  discount  the  av- 
erage gymnasium  in  the  health  and 
beauty  acquired  in  "helping  about  the 
liouse." 

Not  that  a  girl  would  like  too  much 
of  this  sort  of  "enjoyment,"  nor  should 
she  have  it,  the  house  should  not  be  per-' 
mitted  to  demand  over-hours.  A  woman 
should  fit  up  her  house  so  simply,  so  per- 
manently, so  wholly  without  labor-pro- 
voking frills  and  fashions  that  it  is  not 
difiicult  to  keep  it  in  order.  Without  but- 
toned furniture  and  carpets  and  white 
curtains  and  elaborate  napery  and  mean- 
ingless bric-a-brac,  a  house  is  not  a  bur- 
den to  the  house-workers. 

All  the  home  duties,  the  making  of 
clothes  as  well,  should  be  kept  subserv- 
ient to  the  actual  joy  of  living,  outdoor 
life,  music,  mental  intercourse,  and  the 
developing  of  friendship  at  home  ani 
abroad. 

You  can  get  all  the  beauty  there  is  in 
simple  things,  all  the  color  and  line  and 
texture,  and  you  can  also  much  more 
easily   get  durability  and   freedom   from 
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care.  Forget  other  people's  houses,  other 
people's  traditions  about  education  and 
culture.  Teach  your  daughters  the  secret 
of  finding  beauty  in  daily  living,  and 
give  them  the  surroundings  that  illus- 
trate your  teachings.  You  will  be  giving 
them  a  chance  to  grow  up  into  very 
charming,  happy,  useful  women. 

You  may  begin  the  training  by  even 
letting  your  babies  be  comfortable.  It 
is  never  necessary  to  try  to  make  babies 
look  pretty.  If  they  start  with  a  heritage 
of  wholesome  blood  and  stout  little 
nerves,  they  will  attend  to  the  beautj' 
question  themselves;  and  if  not,  cream 
lace  and  pink  rosettes  and  tucks  and 
feather-stitching  won't  do  it.  Feed  them 
simply,  dress  them  simply  and  leave  them 
to  investigate  within  safe  limits,  and  3'our 
babies  will  be  happy  and  a  pleasant 
enough  picture.  All  the  clothes  they  need 
for  many  a  day  are  rompers,  or  a  one- 
piece  apron,  over  and  above  soft,  fine, 
plain  under  things.  What  could  be  more 
cunning  than  a  tumbling  bit  of  flesh  and 
curls  and  roses  in  a  one-piece  blue  denim 
apron  .^  What  if  it  (the  apron)  tears  or 
soils  or  shrinks,  in  a  morning's  work 
there  are  enough  more  to  last  a  season. 
And  the  child  is  not  less,  but  much  more 
winning  in  its  Delft  denim  or  brown  hol- 
land  slip,  and  happier  and  stronger,  be- 
cause no  reasonable  rolling  about  is  de- 
nied its  tendencies  as  an  explorer.  If 
only  babies  could  plan  their  own  frocks. 


what  cunning,  wise,  adorable  little  gar- 
ments we  should  see.  Wliat  tiny  jeers 
we  should  hear  at  tucks  and  ruffles,  what 
brave  waving  aside  of  suggestions  for 
sashes  and  jewelry,  and  what  biting  wee 
sarcasm  for  "best  frocks"  and  "picture 
hats." 

But  if  we  cannot  secure  the  wisdom  of 
infantile  advice,  we  can  at  least  get  at 
and  understand  the  babies'  point  of  view, 
and  not  only  study  their  comfort,  but  our 
o\vn  time  and  purse  in  giving  them  plain, 
becoming  little  coverings.  What  a  mar- 
tyr a  helpless  baby  can  be  made  by  a 
vain,  unthinking,  fashion-loving  mother ! 

In  a  recent  letter  to  The  Craftsman 
a  valued  subscriber  wrote,  "tell  us  of  the 
philosophy  of  life,  cut  out  fashions."  And 
truly  enough  fresh  styles,  new  modes, 
the  usual  whimsicality  designated  as 
fashion  has  no  place  in  The  Craftsman  ; 
but  dress  as  an  expression  of  character, 
as  related  to  daily  living,  as  a  part  of 
personality  like  one's  home  and  friends, 
is  very  closely  and  inevitablv  woven  in 
the  woof  of  life.  It  is  the  new  Philos- 
ophy of  Dress,  not  a  contribution  to  the 
utterly  silly,  unworthy  subject  character- 
ized as  "Fashions,"  which  this  magazine 
desires  to  present,  believing  that  women 
who  think  wiU  be  glad  to  do  their  share 
in  reorganizing  the  present  scheme  of 
dressing,  both  for  their  own  comfort  and 
happiness  and  to  contribute  to  a  "better 
and  more  reasonable  way  of  living." 
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THE     END     OF    THE    DAY. 
DY    GERTRUDE    LEESE. 


a  THE  CRAFTSMAN^ 
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PICARDY:  A  QUIET,  SIMPLE  LAND  OF 
DREAMY  BEAUTY,  WHERE  ARTISTS  FIND 
MUCH  TO  PAINT:  BY  JANE  QUIGLEY 

^  UST  across  the  channel  from  Folkestone  lies  Pic- 
ardy,  with  many  delightful  spots  for  the  painter. 
This  part  of  northern  France  is  somewhat  flat  and 
monotonous  in  some  districts,  but  the  artist's  eye  finds 
beauty  in  the  subtle  tones  of  sand  dunes  as  well  as  in 
the  more  obvious  beauty  of  opalescent  sea  and  shim- 
mering meadows.  Most  people  cross  to  Picardyj^by 
the  mail  route  of  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,  but  a  more  novel  way  is 
to  go  by  steamer  from  London  Docks  to  Boulogne,  and  those  who 
love  the  sea,  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  comfort  for  the  sake  of  nov- 
elty, find  a  great  charm  in  the  night  passage  from  London  Docks. 
Even  Londoners  know  but  little  of  this  part  of  the  Thames  given 
up  to  commerce,  yet  it  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  especially  by  moon- 
light, when  the  sordid  quays  and  factories  are  obscured  from  view. 
At  Boulogne  the  painter  finds  delightful  marine  subjects,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  paintable  in  its  way  than  the  harbor  and 
shipping  viewed  against  the  mellow  background  of  the  old  town, 
the  ships  and  buildings  reflected  in  the  water  of  the  harbor.  One 
can  work  from  a  boat  or  steamer,  and  thus  escape  the  children  and 
loafers  who  so  often  spoil  the  pleasure  of  outdoor  work.  Boulogne 
is  too  popular  in  the  season  for  work,  and  the  hotels  and  pensions 
put  up  their  prices  in  summer,  but  the  Hotel  Bourgoyne  and  Hotel 
Derveaux  are  fairly  reasonable  and  well  managed. 

Better  suited  to  the  needs  of  artists  are  the  little  towns  of  Etaples 
and  Montreuil  and  the  villages  of  that  district.  The  express  trains 
from  Boulogne  to  Paris  stop  at  Etaples,  and  after  about  twenty 
minutes  through  green  fields  and  past  poplar-bordered  rivers  one 
arrives  at  this  quaint  place  so  well  known  to  artists.  It  has  a  group 
of  resident  workers,  and  others  come  and  go,  working  independently 
or  under  a  master.  Many  well-known  men  and  women  have  worked 
at  Etaples,   including  Dudley  Hardy,  Ludivico,   Garrido,   Mr.   and 
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Mrs.  C.  Eastlake,  and  others;  and  it  attracts  a  sprinkling  of  repre- 
sentative American  artists  as  well  as  students,  riie  usual  plan  is 
to  live  in  rooms  or  studios,  and  go  tor  meals  to  the  Hotel  de.-.  \'o}- 
ageurs  or  Hotel  Joos— unpretentious  hostelries  with  fairly  good 
meals,  served  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  stimulating 
talk.  In  winter  the  place  is  deserted,  except  by  a  group  of  serious 
workers  who  make  it  their  home.  Artists  pay  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  francs  a  week  for  board,  and  rooms  and  studios  are  cheap. 
Anyone  who  is  lucky  enough  to  find  a  place  at  the  \'illa  Riant  Sejour. 
facing  the  river,  will  find  a  Parisian  landlady — the  embodiment 
of  joie  de  vivre  and  good  sense,  who  keeps  her  house  in  spotless 
order. 

ETAPLES  has  been  called — and  not  without  reason — a  dirty 
little  town,  but  it  is  healthy  for  all  that,  and  endears  itself 
to  many  who  work  there.  I'he  artistic  sense  finds  pleasure 
in  its  winding  cobbled  streets,  and  mellow  old  houses,  and  in  the 
dark-complexioned  southern  looking  people.  Models  are  plentiful, 
and  pose  well  for  a  small  payment  either  in  the  studio,  or  in  the 
picturescjue    gardens    that    lie    hidden    behind    the   street    doors. 

A  great  source  of  interest  is  the  fishing  fleet  that  comes  up  the 
estuary  of  the  Cauche  to  the  quays  where  the  fisher  people  and 
shrimpers  live  in  a  colony  of  their  own.  There  is  constant  work 
for  the  sketch  book,  especially  on  Monday,  when  the  boats  go  ofi' 
for  several  days,  the  whole  family  helping  the  men  and  boys  to 
start.  All  one  can  do  amid  this  bewildering  movement  of  boats 
putting  up  sail,  and  people  bustling  about  with  provisions,  is  to 
make  hurried  notes  and  sketches.  Near  Etaples  is  the  lovely  forest 
of  Le  Tonquet.  where  one  can  work  in  absolute  quiet,  with  vistas 
of  the  river,  the  sandy  coast  and  the  sea  beyond. 

And  this  forest  at  Le  Tonquet  has  a  splendid  character  of  its 
own.  ^lany  of  the  trees  being  young,  the  effect  is  light  and  fairy- 
like compared  with  older  forests  where  giant  trees  shut  out  the  sky. 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  the  ground  undulating,  so  high  in  parts  that 
one  can  look  down  upon  Eta{)les  and  the  sea  coast  as  it  stretches 
far  away  toward  the  horizon.  Great  variety  characterizes  the  trees 
— dark  pines  are  relieved  by  light  poplars  anrl  willows  and  silver 
birches,  so  that  the  general  eflfect  is  that  of  tender  green,  touched 
with  gold  and  silver.  Here  and  there  the  carpet  of  moss  and  pine 
needles  is  overgrown  by  gorse  and  brambles,  and  there  are  long 
avenues  and  open  spaces,  peculiarly  beautiful  in  spring  and  autumn. 
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A    REVERENT   HOUR    IX    riCARDY. 
BV    AIKILF    L.    LIXDE. 


LA   CAUCHE. 
BV    H.    VAN    DER    WEYDEN. 


A    DETAIL    OF    THE    DECORATION    IN    THE 
SORBOXNE,        PARIS.  BY        PIVIS        DE 

CHAVAXNES.  THE       BACKGROUND       A 

MEMORY      OF      A      PICARDY      LANDSCAPE. 


,  ECLISE   ST.   SAl'LVE.    MONTREUIL-SUR-MER. 
IV    H.    VAX    DER    WEVDEX. 
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Etaples  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  as  a  place  for  artists  by 
a  French  engineer,  Monsieur  Deiaporte,  who  was  commissioned 
to  build  the  tirst  railway  bridge  across  the  river  Cauche.  He  was 
himself  a  very  good  amateur  artist  and  found  the  fishing  village  of 
Etaples  and  its  neighborhood  full  of  subjects  for  artists.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Millet  and  Corot  and  intimate  with  them  and 
others  of  the  Barbizon  School,  who  came  at  his  invitation  to  work 
in  Picardy.  Among  the  well  known  men  who  have  worked  there 
are  J.  C.  Cazin,  A.  Besnard,  Fritz  Thaulow,  Le  Sidaner,  Alfred 
East,  Dudley  Hardy  and  Rupert  Bunny. 

The  habitues  of  Etaples  during  recent  years  include  Mr.  W.  Lee 
Hankey,  whose  delightful  work,  broad  in  treatment  and  full  of 
poetic  insiglit,  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment  here.  Many 
of  his  best  pictures  have  been  painted  in  France  and  he  has  recentlv 
been  elected  to  the  Societe  Internationaliste  des  Aquarellistes,  Paris. 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Sims,  whose  picture, "The  Land  of  Nod,"  attracted 
much  attention  at  this  year's  Academy,  also  works  at,  or  near,  Eta- 
ples. The  colony  also  includes  Mr.  Garrido,  noted  for  his  individual 
and  brilliant  technique,  and  Mr.  Gwilt  Jolley,  who  studied  in  Paris 
under  Benjamin  Constant  and  J.  Lefebvre,"  and  worked  at  Capri 
and  St.  Ives  before  he  discovered  Etaples.  He  exhibits  in  London, 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  sunlight  effects. 
John  R.  Greig.  an  Aberdeen  painter  of  promise  who  formerly 
worked  in  Holland,  has  come  to  Etaples  for  subjects,  and  among 
many  other  promising  additions  to  the  colony  is  Adolf  C.  Linde, 
an  American  citizen  of  Russian  parentage.  His  painting  of  "A 
Quaint  Bit  of  Montreuil"  was  hung  on  the  line  at  the  Salon  190G. 

Etaples  attracts  many  women  artists,  foremost  among  them 
being  Miss  Gertrude  Leese,  IVIiss  Lily  Defries.  Miss  Molony  and 
Miss  W.  Chambers,  all  of  whom  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
other  exhibitions.  A  picture  liy  Miss  Leese,  "The  End  of  the 
Day,"  in  the  Salon  of  last  year  was  bought  for  the  Art  Gallery  at 
Christiania,  and  Miss  Molony's  work  has  had  much  success. 

NEAR  Etaples  is  the  village  of  Trepied,  an  exclusive  nook  for 
painters,  where  several  well-known  Americans  make  their 
home,  Mr.  Max  Bohm  notably.  He  attracts  a  following 
of  students  by  his  power  as  a  teacher  "and  the  vigorous  and  sincere 
personality  which  exacts  good  work  from  all  who  come  under  his 
influence.  Mr.  Bohm  exhibits  at  the  Salon  and  at  Burlington 
House,  and  was  well  hung  at  the  recent  St.  Louis  Exhibition.    Tvir. 
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A.  Koopman,  an  American,  is  well  known  in  this  country  and  in 
America  by  landscape  and  genre  pictures  as  well  as  by  the  many 
excellent  portraits  he  has  executed.  The  accommodation  at  Tre- 
pied  is  decidedly  limited;  the  inn  is  small  and  there  are  no  apart- 
ments, but  a  furnished  cottage  may  be  hired  occasionally.  Near 
Etaples,  too,  is  the  village  of  Dame-Camier,  where  Mr.  Austin  Brown 
lives  and  has  painted  some  of  his  best  landscapes. 

Montreuil-sur-Mer — an  old  walled  town — is  not  far  distant, 
and  offers  plenty  of  material  to  artists.  The  winding  uphill  streets 
and  old  gateways  are  picturesque  and  from  the  ramparts  one  gets  a 
panoramic  view\  Models  are  plentiful  and  there  is  ample  inspira- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  for  the  landscape  painter.  Mr.  Van  der 
Weyden,  an  American,  lives  at  Montreuil  and  produces  delightful 
work  which  is  better  known  in  France  than  in  England. 

The  people  of  Montreuil  are  accustomed  to  artists  and  their 
erratic  ways,  and  good  board  and  lodging  is  provided  at  the  Hotel 
de  France.  There  are  some  very  interesting  churches  which  at- 
tract lovers  of  architecture,  so  in  spite  of  its  deserted  look  and  repu- 
tation for  not  being  healthy,  Montreuil  has  a  distinct  vogue  among 
artists,  one  of  the  many  who  have  worked  there  being  Phil  May. 

Another  delightful  French  town  is  Abbeville,  at  its  best  on  a 
market  day,  with  a  typical  crowd  of  country  folk  shopping  at  the 
booths.  The  town  has  some  quaint  houses  and  a  river  flowing 
throuf^h  its  midst,  but  its  crowning  feature  is  the  Gothic  Church, 
the  joy  of  artists. 

About  half  an  hour  by  train  from  Abbeville  is  the  village  of 
I^ono'pre,  noted  for  the  charm  of  its  surroundings.  It  has  a  fine 
but  badly  restored  church,  and  some  quaint  houses,  but  artists 
come  there  for  the  landscapes  which  inspired  the  great  painter, 
Puvis  de  Chavannes.  The  scenery  is  flat  and  the  land  swampy, 
with  beautiful  ponds  and  water-lilies,  and  numbers  of  silvery  poplars. 
It  is  a  place  suggestive  of  nymphs  and  fairies  where  the  great  god 
Pan  might  discourse  sweet  music.  Steamers  go  from  Longpre  up 
the  river  Somme  to  Amiens,  the  town  which  all  tourists  visit  on 
account    of    its    beautiful    cathedral. 

All  this  part  of  northern  France,  in  common  with  many  other 
parts  of  that  delightful  country,  is  an  ideal  land  for  artists.  One 
can  get  about  so  easily  by  train,  bicycle  or  on  foot,  and  live  a  simple 
outdoor  life  of  perfect  freedom,  with  nothing  except  the  inevitable 
small  worries  to  disturb  the  condition  necessary  to  good  work. 
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THE  OTHER  WOMAN:  BY  PAUL  HARBOE 

lO  THE  soulful  music  of  the  great  organ  they  went 
arm  in  arm  out  of  the  church  and  entered  a  waiting 
carriage.  Immediately,  at  his  order,  they  drove 
ofi",  and  swinging  around  the  corner  at  brisk  speed, 
rolled  on  toward  their  new  home.  The  congrega- 
tion tarried  for  a  moment  on  the  street,  then  scat- 
tered slowly.  The  minister  removed  his  cassock 
in  the  anteroom,  and  the  music  haying  ceased  he  started  slowly 
down  the  aisle. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  childish  sob  and  was  startled;  for  the 
church  appeared  to  be  empty.  He  looked  about  him.  In  the  last 
pew,  in  a  crouching  position,  he  found  a  young  girl  weeping.  The 
minister  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  thick  brown  hair.  She  raised 
her  head  and  her  look  was  the  look  of  a  child  to  a  parent. 

"You  must  not  stay  here,"  he  said  kindly,  helping  her  up.     "The 
others  have  all  gone.' 

Without  a  word  she  put  on  her  hat  and  started  for  the  door,  but 
he  called  her  back. 

"Wait,  my  child."  he  said.     "Was  it,"  he  pointed  to  the  altar, 
"was  it  anything  to  you.'" 

She  turned  her  eyes  in  the  direction  which  the  carriage,  a  few 
minutes  before,  had  taken. 

"It  was  everything,"  she  cried  brokenly,  and  hurried  down  the 
steps. 

The  minister  stood  and  watched  her  till  she  had  disappeared. 
"Her  heart  is  broken,"  he  said  softly,  "and  their  hopes  fulfilled 
at  my  hand,  God  help  me!" 

*  *  *  *  *  >i:  ' 

Knud  Bertelsen  had  loved  both  of  them.  But  the  woman  he 
married  had  made  more  of  him.  She  could  wheedle  and  flatter, 
which  the  other  woman  could  not,  and  Knud,  vain  like  most  men 
of  unsettled  minds  and  flexible  temperaments,  had  led  her  to  the 
altar,  believing  in  his  heart  that  her  love  was  a  deeper,  and  hence 
a  better,  love  than  that  of  the  girl  who  wept  in  the  church  when  it 
was  all  over.  Of  course  he  found  out  the  truth  after  a  year  or  so. 
His  wife  was  a  good-natured  woman,  easy  to  please  and  easy 
to  get  along  with,  as  Bertelsen's  friends  said.  In  her  younger  years 
she  had  been  rather  pretty.  Her  smile  was  pleasing;  her  eyes 
playful;  her  laugh  was  music.  But.  it  must  be  remembered,  there 
was  a  gap  of  six  years  between  them,  and  this  gap  seemed  to  lengthen 
as  the  years  passed.     The  wrinkles  came  early  in  her  matrimonial 
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life.  Bertelsen,  who  was  on  this  side  of  the  gap,  hated  the  sight  of 
wrinkles;  he  considered  them  as  ai-tificial  blemishes,  and  he  cruelly 
told  her  so.  It  was  his  first  offense.  ]\Iore  wrinkles  came,  then 
fewer  smiles,  and  even  a  frown.  Bertelsen  began  to  feel  genuinely 
sorry  over  his  bargain.  And  as  he  thought  of  the  other  woman, 
he  forgot  his  wife;  not  all  at  once,  but  slowly,  as  one  forgets  a  friend 
who  has  died. 

They  had  one  child,  a  daughter.  She  had  her  mother's  eyes, 
her  smile,  and  her  laugh.  Bertelsen  saw  but  little  of  her;  at  eight 
she  had  been  sent  away  to  a  girls'  school,  and  was  not  to  come  home 
before  her  sixteenth  birthday.  Bertelsen  took  his  wife  to  the  school 
once  a  year  regularly;  he  was  interested  in  the  girl's  education,  and 
held  long  interviews  with  the  teachers  while  his  wife  petted  her 
daughter  and  told  her  how  good  and  kind  her  father  was;  which 
the  child,  being  precocious  and  sensible,  did  not  believe.  So  she 
cared  little  for  Bertelsen.  There  was  a  sea  of  space  between  them 
which  neither  tried  to  bridge.  He  took  it  all  as  a  thing  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  a  story  with  real  trouble  in  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
sat  down  patiently  to  wait  for  the  climax;  for  climax  there  must 
be,  he  thought.  And  the  climax  came  with  his  wife's  death,  three 
years   later. 

Matilda,  of  course,  came  home  from  the  girls'  school,  but  she 
did  not  go  back.  Bertelsen  urged,  entreated,  even  begged  her  and 
reasoned  with  her;  all  to  no  purpose.  She  would  stay.  The  girl 
was  fifteen  years  old.  He  was  forty,  and  there  were  gray  hairs  in  his 
head  and  nervousness  in  his  body.  But  he  was  happy,  quite  happy, 
for  he  was  free. 

HE  MET  the  other  woman,  now  and  then,  at  out  of  the  way 
places,  and  they  reopened  the  old  book  of  love.  She  had  not 
married;  there  was  no  one  else  she  cared  for.  Of  course 
she  could  forgive  him.  There  was  nothing  to  forgive!  It  was  all 
a  mistake!  It  was  her  fault  in  part;  she  should  have  told  him  of 
her  undying  affection!     Of  course!     Of  course! 

But  he  loved  her — loved  her  enough  to  tell  his  daughter  the  smooth- 
est lies;  he  loved  her  enough  to  fret  and  worry  over  the  future.  He 
was  beginning  to  feel  Matilda's  influence  over  him.  It  was  feeble 
at  first,  but  it  grew  stronger  as  ^[atilda  grew  older.  Another  climax 
to  another  story  was  coming. 

Bertelsen  had  worried  and  fretted  himself  sick.  His  daughter's 
smile  was  pain,  her  look  a  command,  and  her  laugh  cut  his  nerves — 
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they  were  high  strung,  Bertelsen's  nerves.  He  was  kept  to  his  bed, 
well  guarded,  but  well  nursed  by  Matilda.  There  were  many  times 
when  he  nearly  broke  down  and  almost  confessed  his  double  life. 
Then  it  happened  one  day  that  the  other  woman  came.  She  came 
again  and  again,  and  had  long  talks  with  Matilda;  but  she  never 
saw  the  despondent,  the  crippled  Bertelsen.  Finally,  when  Bertel- 
sen  was  nearly  well,  Matilda  told  the  other  woman  to  stay  away. 
Before  that  she  had  told  her  many  other  things — about  her  mother, 
of  course.     The  other  woman  did  stay  away. 

Bertelsen  recovered  and  left  his  bed.  He  wanted  to  go  out  on 
the  first  day;   but  his  daughter  very  kindly,  but  very  firmly,  said  no. 

"You  are  not  strong,  father,"     She  smiled. 

He  realized  the  truth. 

"In  a  few  days,"  she  went  on,  still  with  the  undefinable  smile, 
"we,  you  and  I,  will  go  to  see  mother's  grave." 

His   head   moved   up   and   down   mechanically. 

"No  one  has  been  here,  while  I  have  been  ill;  no  one  exeept  those 
I  have  seen.^"  he  asked  finally,  and  closed  his  eyes.  Bertelsen's 
nerves  had  suffered  during  the  last  few  weeks.  She  waited  and  he 
opened  his  eyes. 

"Did  you — did  you  expect  any  one?" 

"No,  no,  Matilda,  no,  no,"  he  hastened  to  say. 

"Well,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  "some  one  was  heie — an  old 
woman,  poorly  clad,  with  a  woollen  hood.  She  spoke  faulty  gram- 
mar and  appeared  to  be  ill-fed."  The  girl  stopped  short  and  began 
to  laugh.  Bertelsen  did  not  hear  her  laugh  this  time.  "And," 
there  was  a  look  of  triumph  in  her  eyes,  "she  said  she  had  crie<l 
in  the  church  at  your  wedding,  and  that  she  loves  you,  and  would 
die  for  you;  and  all  such  silly  stuff.  But  she  will  never  come  again, 
I  told  her  to  stay  away." 

Bertelsen  got  up  from  his  chair  quickly,  like  a  man  suddenly 
made  powerful.  He  hurried  into  the  hallway,  took  his  hat — and 
hesitated. 

"You  are  not  strong  enough  to  go  out  get,"  cried  the  girl;  but 
her  voice  had  lost  its  music. 

He  laughed  bitterly.     He  had  waited  to  hear  her  say  that. 

"Not  strong!"  he  shouted,  throwing  the  heavy  door  wide  open, 
"I  am  as  strong  as  the  mighty  Hercules  you  have  read  about  at  the 
school.  So  she  was  poorly  dressed,  and  spoke  a  faulty  language! 
She  cried  in  the  church,  and  said  such  silly  things.  Silly  to  you 
they  may  be,"  he  went  on,  pointing  his  finger  at  her  and  advancing 
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a  step,  "but  sacred  to  me.     Ha!  Ha!     She  will  never  come  again! 
Yes,  she  will,  she  will!" 

He  dashed  down  the  steps  and  was  gone  in  an  instant. 

"My  poor  foolish  father,"  Matilda  meditated.  "All  this  ex- 
citement may  kill  him." 

4:  *  *  *  *  * 

He  came  back  quite  late,  but  his  daughter  had  not  retired. 

"To-morrow,"  he  began  abruptly,  "to-morrow  she  will  come, 
and  her  home  for  the  future  will  be  here.  She  will  have  your 
mother's  room.  And  I  ask  you,  Matilda,"  he  continued  with  just  a 
bit  of  severity,  "to  treat  her  as  you  would  treat  your  mother,  were 
she  alive." 

"Father!"  she  cried,  "mother  has  not  been  dead  a  year — you 
will  not  marry  again!" 

He  forced  a  laugh  and  it  hurt  his  nerves — his  heart  maybe.  "No, 
Matilda,  have  no  fear,"  he  said  sadly.     His  daughter  looked  pleased. 

"I  knew^  you  did  not  care  for  her!" 
He  laughed  again  very  bitterly,  and  moved  slowly  to  the  door. 
On  the  threshold  he  stopped  and"  looked  around.  She  was  watch- 
ing him  with  vague  curiosity.  He  was  about  to  say  something. 
but  instead  laughed  again,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  She 
remembered  that  laugh  for  many  years. 
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FESTIVALS  OF  THE  HOPI :  RELIGION  THE 
INSPIRATION,  AND  DANCING  AN  EXPRES- 
SION IN  ALL  THEIR  NATIONAL  CEREMONIES: 
BY  FREDERICK  MONSEN. 

X  THE  three  articles  preceding  this  1  have  endeavored 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  character  and  customs  of 
the  gentle  people  who  inhabit  the  strange  little  desert 
republic  known  as  Ilopi  Land,  but  so  far  have  but 
touched  upon  the  question  of  their  religion,  which 
is,  in  much  greater  degree  than  with  any  civilized 
race  that  I  know  of,  the  foundation  and  inspiration 
both  of  their  social  organization  and  of  their  personal  point  of  view-. 
As  would  naturally  be  the  case  with  a  simple  people  living  very 
close  to  Nature,  the  mythology  of  the  Hopitah  is  poetic  and  imagi- 
native, and  their  ceremonials  are  entirely  symbolic-.  The  Hopi  are 
in  no  sense  idolators  and  do  not  worship  inanimate  objects  such  as 
the  katcinas  and  other  images,  but  the  spirits  represented  by  them. 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  not  the  sun  itself  that  the  Hopi  reveres,  but 
the  spiritual  being  or  force  residing  in  it.  This  Sun  Spirit  is  held 
to  be  the  great  creative  power  in  Nature,  and  is  therefore  male, 
while  the  earth  is,  of  cour.se,  the  female  element,  as  in  all  primitive 
beliefs.  The  origin  of  the  Ilopi  mythology  lies  in  a  past  so  remote 
that,  even  with  the  wonderfully  accurate  system  of  oral  tradition 
that  is  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  the  source  of  it 
is  lost.  Some  of  their  songs  and  incantations  are  expressed  in  archaic 
language  that  is  now-  no  longer  understood,  and  the  meaning  of 
many  of  their  ceremonial  forms  has  been  forgotten  even  by  the  priests. 
The  division  between  the  esoteric  and  exoteric  forms  of  this  primi- 
tive pantheism  is  not  so  sharply  defined  as  in  many  other  beliefs. 
While  there  are  a  number  of  sacred  and  symbolic  festivals  and  cere- 
monials and  many  .secret  ceremonies  at  which  the  priests  alone 
officiate,  the  understanding  of  all  the  people  as  to  their  real  meaning 
is  much  clearer  than  is  the  case  with  people  whose  inability  to  com- 
prehend the  spirit  behind  the  .symbol  has  earned  for  them  the  name 
of  idolators.  The  Hopi  religion  has  grown  out  of  an  exceedingly 
austere  environment,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  the  mind  of  the  people, 
from  constant  dwelling  on  the  forces  of  Nature  that  give  and  sustain 
life,  should  attribute  godlike  powers  to  natural  phenomena.  Con- 
sequently, the  greater  number  of  their  religious  ceremonials  are  for 
the  propagation  of  the  crops,  and,  expressing  the  greatest  need  of 
dwellers  in  the  desert,  they  generally  take  the  form  of  incantations  or 
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prayers  tor  rain.  As  is  the  case  witli  all  primitive  jx;ople,  the  re- 
fijrious  philosophy  of  the  Ilopi  is  full  of  inconsistencies,  but  there  is 
no  question  as  to  their  sincerity  and  devotion  to  the  broad  principles 
ol'  their  own  belief,  nor  of  the  reverent  earnestness  which  lends  such 
extraordinary  interest  to  their  ceremonies  and  festivals. 

The  Ilopi  believe  in  a  future  life  in  an  Underworld  where  their 
spirits  go  after  death,  but  they  do  not  l^elieve  in  future  punishment. 
1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  among  them  any  myth  touching  the 
<reation  of  the  world.  Creation  mytlis  begin  with  the  origin  of  the 
human  species,  but  they  believe  that  the  earth  as  it  is  now  was  already 
in  existence  when  the  first  human  beings  emerged  from  an  opening 
in  it  called  Si-'pa-qni,  which  they  conceive  to  have  been  the  gorge  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  Of  course,  being  Nature  wor- 
shipers, their  belief  is  not  monotlieistic;  they  deify  the  great  powers 
of  Nature  as  the  Father  Sun  and  the  Mother  Earth,  and  the  other 
forces  are  known  by  such  names  as  the  Fire  (iod  and  the  Rain  God, 
the  Germ  God,  etc. 

It  is  but  natural  that  [>eople  whose  whole  life  and  environment 
tend  to  confirm  their  belief  m  the  Nature  forces  to  which  they  are 
so  close  and  which  alone  affect  their  existence,  should  be  but  little 
affected  by  the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries.  Great  energy 
has  been  displayed  in  the  attempts  to  convert  the  Hopi,  but  they 
maintain  almost  untouched  not  only  their  primitive  mode  of  life 
and  government,  but  their  religious  beliefs  and  the  strange  cere- 
monies that  with    them  are  acts  of  worship. 

I  well  remember  a  conversation  that  once  took  place  between 
Pii-hu-nom-tiwa,  one  of  the  head  snake  priests,  a  missionary  and 
myself.  The  missionary  was,  of  course,  doing  his  best  to  convert 
the  Snake  Priest  and  was  enthusiastically  telling  him  of  the  follies 
of  the  Hopi  belief,  when  the  Snake  Priest  answered  quietly:  "We 
may  be  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  the  white  man,  for  we  are  a  very  simple 
people.  We  live  close  to  our  great  mother,  the  Earth.  We  believe 
in  our  God  as  you  believe  in  your  God.  but  we  believe  that  our  God 
is  best  for  us.  '  Our  God  talks  to  us  and  tells  us  what  to  do.  Our 
God  gives  us  the  rain  cloud  and  the  sunshine,  the  corn  and  all  things 
to  sustain  life,  and  our  God  gave  us  all  these  things  before  we  ever 
heard  of  your  God.  If  your  God  is  so  great,  let  him  speak  to  me 
as  my  God  speaks  to  me,  in  my  heart  and  not  from  a  white  man's 
mouth.  Your  (jod  is  a  cruel  God  and  not  all-powerful,  for  yon 
always  talk  about  a  devil  and  a  hell  where  people  go  after  they  die. 
Our  God  is  all-powerful   and   all-good,   and   there  is  no  devil   and 
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there  is  no  hell  in  our  Underworld  where  we  go  after  we  die.  No, 
I  would  rather  stick  to  my  God  and  my  religion  than  to  change  to 
yours,  for  there  is  more  happiness  in  my  religion  than  there  is  in 
yours." 

DURING  the  year  the  Hopi  have  many  festivals,  most  of  them 
of  nine  days'  duration,  and  a  number  of  these  are  attended 
with  elaborate  secret  rites  in  kivas  or  underground  ceremonial 
chambers,  and  terminate  with  the  spectacular  public  performance 
designated  by  the  white  people  as  the  "dance."  Of  the  many  im- 
portant ceremonies,  none  is  so  well  known  as  is  the  so-called  Snake 
Dance,  which,  on  account  of  its  spectacular  character  and  the  time  of 
its  performance, — late  in  August, — has  been  most  often  visited  by  the 
whites,  but  so  far,  I  believe,  the  Snake  Dance  has  been  usually  written 
about  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  alien,  rather  than  that  arising  from 
an  intimate  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with  the  Hopi  and  their 
beliefs,  and  so  the  meaning  of  it  has  been  almost  lost  in  the  accounts 
given  of  the  spectacle  itself.  The  Snake  Dance  is  a  prayer  to  the 
spirits  of  the  clouds,  the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  that  the  rain  may 
fall  on  the  growing  crops,  so  that  they  may  reach  maturity  and  the 
people    may    not    suffer    from    starvation. 

The  date  of  the  Snake  Dance  is  always  decided  by  the  head  Snake 
Priest,  who  is  guided  by  certain  phases  of  the  harvest  moon,  or, 
more  probably,  by  the  condition  of  the  crops.  Sixteen  days  in  ad- 
vance of  this  date  the  first  announcement  is  made  by  the  town  crier, 
who  ascends  to  the  highest  housetop  and  there  proclaims  in  a  loud 
voice  to  the  people  of  the  pueblo  that  the  great  festival  is  about  to  be 
celebrated.  Eight  days  afterward,  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  nine 
days'  ceremony,  the  Snake  Priests  retire  to  their  underground  kii'a 
and  begin  the  preparation  of  pahos  or  prayer  sticks,  also  making  the 
sand  paintings  on  the  floor  of  the  kiva  and  erecting  the  sacred  altar, 
before  which  the  sacred  and  secret  ceremonial  of  snake  washing  and 
blessing  will  take  place.  The  sand  painting  is  a  piece  of  strange 
and  very  interesting  symbolism.  It  is  in  four  colors,  yellow,  blue, 
red  and  white,  which  denote  the  world  directions,  North,  West. 
South  and  East.  A  square  bowl  decorated  with  cloud  terraces  and 
pollywogs,  bird  tracks  and  rain  symbols,  is  placed  to  hold  the  sacrefl 
water.  Surrounding  it,  and  describing  a  complete  circle  are  six  ears 
of  com,  four  of  which  are  of  the  colors  that  indicate  clouds  from  the 
North,  West,  South  and  East,  while  the  fifth  indicates  the  thunder 
cloud,  and  the  sixth  the  clouds  from  the  Underworld. 
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At  noon  on  the  second  day  the  priests  begin  their  hunt  for  snakes, 
travehng  out  over  the  desert  toward  the  north  and  scattering  widely 
during  tiie  hunt.  Their  first  effort  is  to  capture  such  snakes  as  are 
found  wandering  about  on  the  sand,  but  they  dig  into  holes  for  the 
shyer  reptiles  which  have  sought  cover.  All  kinds  of  snakes  are 
captured,  but  rattlers  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  efficacious  as  rain 
bringers,  and  therefore  are  tne  most  eagerly  sought.  At  sunset  the 
priests  reassemble  at  some  place  previously  agreed  upon,  and  march 
in  single  file  back  to  the  village.  I'he  next  day  the  hunt  is  toward 
the  west,  the  next  day  toward  the  south,  and  the  last  day  toward 
the  east.  When  the  snakes  are  captured  they  are  doubled  up  and 
tucked  in  small  buckskin  bags  carried  for  the  purpose  by  the  priests 
who  upon  arriving  at  the  lava  transfer  them  to  a  large  bottomless 
jar  standing  upon  a  stone  bench. 

On  the  ninth  day  at  high  noon  and  when  the  sun  is  shining  through 
the  opening  on  the  roof  of  the  Iciva,  the  jar  is  carefully  lifted  from 
the  bench,  allowing  one  snake  at  a  time  to  emerge;  when  it  is  taken 
by  a  priest  who  sprinkles  it  with  sacred  corn  meal  and  then  care- 
fully washes  it  in  a  bowl  of  yucca  suds.  After  this  washing,  the 
snakes  are  thrown  upon  the  sand  painting  in  the  middle  of  the  kiva, 
where  they  are  carefully  guarded  by  the  priests.  Strangely  enough, 
the  snakes  do  not  show  resentment,  but  ratner  .seem  to  be  in  a  more  or 
less  contented  frame  of  mind,  which  continues  even  when  carried  about 
in  the  teeth  of  the  priests  during  the  public  dance  later  in  the  day. 

Co-operating  with  the  Snake  Clan  in  this,  its  most  important 
festival,  are  the  Antelope  men,  whose  hiva  is  also  the  scene  of  elab- 
orate ritual,  and  from  which  can  be  heard  the  constant  chanting  of 
secular  songs.  The  Antelope  kiva  also  contains  an  altar  orna- 
mented with  paintings  of  cloud  and  rain  symbols,  and  with  a  sand 
]>aintiiig  like  that  already  described  in  front  of  it.  The  kisi  in  the 
plaza  where  the  Snake  Dance  is  to  take  place  has  already  been  con- 
structed, these  preparations  taking  place  on  the  eighth  day.  The 
kisi  is  in  the  form  of  a  conical  hut  built  of  cottonwood  boughs  and 
cornstalks.  In  front  of  it  is  a  small  hole  made  in  the  ground  and 
covered  with  an  old  plank.  This  hole  represents  the  Si-pa-])U,  or 
entrance  to  the  Underworld,  where  reside  the  sjjirits  of  their  ancestors. 

THE  Snake  Dance  takes  place  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth 
and  last   day  of  the  festival   and  begins  when  the  Antelope 
Priests  leave  their  kiva  and  rapidly  circle  four  times  in  front  of  the 
kisi,  each  time  stamping  heavily  on  the  Si-pa-pu  plank  with  the  right 
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"at  noon  on  the  second  day  the  priests 
begin  their  hunt  for  snakes:  travel- 
ing over  the  desert  single  file.'' 


"the  snake  dance  begins  when  the  antelope 

PRIESTS     leave     their     KIVA     AND     CIRCLE     FOUR 
TIMES    IN    FRONT    OF    THE    KISI." 


"the  gatherer  with  a  few- 
strokes  OF  HIS  feather  whip 
reduces  the  snake  to  submission." 


1-ioin   a   Photograph   by  Frederick  Monscii. 


"after   the   snake   dance  there 
IS   A   ceremony   of    purification, 

FOLLOW  EL>      BY       A      GREAT      FEAST." 


a    Phvtn^rapU    by  Frederick    M 


"the  procession  is  headed  by  a  young 
boy  who  bears  the  ti-po-ni,  the 
sacred  badge  of  office,  the  right 
to     carry     which      is     hereditary." 


rapli    by  Frederick  Mo 


WHEN  THE  PRIESTS  ARE  SEATED  ON  THE  LOWER 
TERRACE,  THEY  BEGAN  TO  PLAY  UPON  THEIR 
FLUTES      A      STRANGE     AND      MELANCHOLY     AIR." 
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foot,  as  a  signal  to  the  spirits  of  the  Underworld  that  they  are  about 
to  begin  an  important  ceremony.  After  the  Antelopes  have  lined 
up  in  front  of  the  Am,  the  Snake  Priests  leave  their  kiva  and,  walk- 
ing rapidly  with  majestic  strides,  they  repeat  the  performance  of  the 
Antelope  men  and  then  line  up  in  front  of  them  and  begin  the  dance 
by  swaying  backward  and  forward  all  together  and  in  strict  time 
to  the  chanting  of  the  Antelope  Priests.  The  dancers  keep  up  a  pe- 
culiar shuffling  motion  of  the  feet  and  a  rhythmic  movement  of  the 
hands,  and  the  Antelope  men  do  the  chanting  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
ceremony  while  the  Snake  men  are  dancing  with  the  snakes. 

Groups  of  three  are  now  formed  by  the  Snake  men,  each  group 
consisting  of  a  carrier  priest,  an  attendant  and  a  gatherer,  and  these 
wait  their  turn  in  front  of  the  kisi,  where  the  snakes  are  handed  to 
the  carrier  priest.  Soon  all  the  dancers  are  furnished  with  reptiles, 
and,  holding  the  squirming  snakes  in  their  teeth,  they  dance  slowly 
and  with  closed  eyes  around  the  plaza.  The  carrier  priest  is  followed 
by  the  attendant,  who  holds  a  snake-whip  with  which  he  distracts 
the  snake  and  so  diverts  its  attention  from  the  man  who  carries  it, 
and  the  gatherer  is  always  ready  to  snatch  up  the  snakes  when  they 
are  dropped  to  the  ground.  I  have  often  noticed  rattlesnakes  held 
closer  to  the  rattles  than  to  the  head,  so  they  could  easily  run  their 
lieads  into  the  eyes  and  hair  of  the  carrier  priest.  It  was  nervous 
work  watching  them,  for  it  often  appeared  as  if  nothing  could  pre- 
vent a  fatal  stroke,  but  the  priests  never  seemed  to  be  unnerved  or 
disconcerted  in  the  least,  and  the  programme  is  never  changed. 
.After  the  plazji  has  been  circled  twice  with  each  snake,  it  is  dropped 
to  the  ground,  the  shock  of  the  fall  being  violent  enough  usually 
to  cause  the  rattler  to  coil  and  shake  its  rattles.  Then  the  gatherer 
with  a  few  strokes  of  his  feather  whip  reduces  it  to  submission,  picks 
it  up  and  hands  it  to  one  of  the  Antelope  men  to  hold.  When  all 
the  snakes  have  been  danced  with,  each  one  receiving  the  same 
treatment,  the  head  Snake  Priest  strews  meal  in  a  circle  at  one  side 
of  the  floor  and  the  Snake  Priests  all  gather  around  it.  Then,  at  a 
given  signal  all  the  snakes  are  thrown  within  the  circle,  where  they 
are  sprinkled  with  sacred  meal  by  numbers  of  Hopi  maidens.  Then 
another  signal  is  given,  and  the  Snake  Priests  swoop  down,  grab  up 
as  many  snakes  as  they  can  carry  and  rush  down  the  sides  of  the 
steep  mesa  to  the  plains  below  to  release  the  snakes  in  certain  sacred 
places,  so  that  they  may  carry  the  prayers  from  the  living  to  the  dead, 
and  the  ancestors  of  the  Hopi  may  intercede  for  them  with  the  Nature 
Gods,  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  rain. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Antelope  men  march^  back  to  the  kiva,  after 
stamping  once  more  upon  the  Si-pa-pu  plank  in  front  of  the  kisi. 
Later,  me  Snake  Priests  return  from  the  fields  to  their  kiva  and 
strip  oflF  their  regalia.  After  this  they  go  to  the  edge  of  the  mesa 
where  the  women  are  stationed  with  great  bowls  of  dark-colored 
liquid,  prepared  with  many  mystic  rites  and  in  great  secrecy.  This 
is  a  strong  emetic  and  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  the  priests, 
and  the  resultant  effect  is  known  as  the  purification  ceremony.  Im- 
mediately after  it  the  priests  relax  and  are  their  sociable  selves  again. 
Now  they  are  icady  to  feast,  for  they  have  fasted  during  much  of  the 
tin  »^  given  to  the  ceremony.  Vast  quantities  of  food  are  brought 
to  iLc  ki'io.  and  left  on  the  roof  by  the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  Snake 
Priests.  Ihere  is  general  rejoicing  in  the  village  and  everyone 
keeps  open  house. 

THE  Snake  Festival  is  celebrated  in  five  of  the  seven  Hopi  villages ; 
on  the  even  years  at  Oraibi,  Shipaulovi  and  Shimopovi,  and 
on  odd  years  at  Walpi  and  Michongnovi.  Alternating  bien- 
nially with  each  of  the  five  Snake  ceremonies  are  five  Flute  cere- 
monies. The  Flute  Dance,  as  it  is  called,  is  also  a  festival  of  nine 
days'  duration  and  is  quite  as  interesting  in  every  way  as  is  the  Snake 
Dance.  Preceding  each  one  of  these  festivals  are  foot  races  and 
other  sports  meant  to  be  tests  of  agility  and  endurance,  and  proces- 
sions of  interest  and  often  of  great  beauty.  The  festival  culminates 
in  receptions  and  general  feasting.  ■>;  p 

These  feasts  are  never  marred  by  drunkenness,  because  the 
vices  of  the  white  man's  civilization  have  not  yet  corrupted  the  Hopi 
festivals.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  aboriginal  race  that 
has  never  invented  an  intoxicating  drink,  and  even  to  this  day  the 
better  element  refuses  the  white  man's  whiskey,  because  it  "takes 
away  their  brains." 

While  I  have  seen  the  secret  and  sacred  kira  ceremonies  of  the 
Snake  Dance  and  other  religious  festivals  of  the  Hopi,  it  has  so  hap- 
pened that  my  experience  with  the  Flute  Dance  has  been  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  public  ceremonial,  so  that  I  have  only  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  much  of  the  elaborate  symbolism 
employed.  Like  the  Snake  Dance,  the  Flute  Dance  is  a  prayer  for 
rain,  and  the  one  of  which  illustrations  are  given  here  was  unusually 
protracted  and  elaborate  because  of  the  suffering  occasioned  by  the 
terrible  and  long-continued  drought  which  destroyed  crops  and  herds 
throughout  the  whole  western  country,  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago. 
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1CAN  give  but  a  fragmentary  description  of  the  Flute  Dance,  as 
I  was^nly  a  spectator  with  all  the  people,  and  could  not  follow, 
step  by  step,  the  complex  symbolism  of  the  appeal  to  the  Cloud 
Spirits.  This  much  I  do  know,  that  the  Flute  Dance  is  a  poetic, 
pastoral  festival,  in  which  the  weird  and, — to  a  white  man, — 
revolting  features  of  the  Snake  Dance  are  entirely  wanting,  and 
the  gentler  side  alone  of  the  Hopi  nature  is  brought  out.  The 
meaninor  of  it,  of  course,  is  an  act  of  worship  of  the  great  forces 
of  Nature  upon  which  depend  the  life  and  death  of  the  Indian. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Snake  Dance,  the  announcement  that  the  festival 
is  to  take  place  is  made  sixteen  days  before  the  public  ceremonies,  and 
eight  of  these  days  are  passed  in  the  intricate  and  complex  ritual 
and  elaborate  secret  ceremonies  before  the  Flute  altars.  These 
altars  are  not  unlike  the  Snake  altars.  They  are  adorned  with 
symbolic  paintings  and  before  each  one  is  the  sand  painting  on  the 
floor,  already  described  in  connection  with  the  Snake  Dance.  In 
the  particular  Flute  Dance  to  which  I  refer,  which  took  place  at 
Michongnovi  in  the  year  of  the  great  drought,  thirty  priests  officiated. 
In  addition  to  these,  two  Hopi  maidens  and  a  number  of  small  boys 
took  part  in  a  procession  that  was  genuinely  imposing  in  its  dignity, 
from  an  altar  in  the  pueblo  proper,  down  the  precipitous  trail  and 
through  the  side  of  the  mesa  to  the  large  spring  at  Toreva.  The 
procession  was  headed  by  a  young  boy  who  bore  the  Ti-po-ni  or  stand- 
ard, the  sacred  badge  of  office,  the  right  to  carry  which  descends  from 
father  to  son. 

At  the  spring  a  number  of  intricate  rites  took  place.  At  the 
close  of  these  preliminary  rites,  all  the  priests  sat  down  around  the 
spring,  which  may  be  likened  to  an  amphitheater  sunk  into  the  sand, 
which  is  held  back  by  rocky  terraces  that  go  down  step  by  step.  In 
the  center  of  the  last  depression  is  the  basin  of  water,  which  meas- 
ures perhaps  twelve  by  fifteen  feet  across.  When  the  priests  were 
seated  on  this  last  terrace,  with  the  maidens  standing  like  bronze 
statues  in  the  background,  they  began  to  play  upon  their  flutes  a 
strange  and  melancholy  air,  which  was  more  like  a  dirge  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  heard  in  any  country,  savage  or  civilized.  These 
Hopi  flutes  are  not  properly  flutes,  but  a  species  of  flageolet,  played 
at  the  end  instead  of  at  the  side.  The  tone  is  very  soft  and 
strange,  and  this  effect  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  they  all  played 
in  unison.  They  were  not  always  all  on  the  key,  but  the  effect  of 
weirdness  was  rather  heightened  than  marred  by  a  slight  dissonance. 

As  they  played,  the  aged  priest  rose  and  began  to  go  slowly  down 
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into  the  water.  lie  stepped  carefully  and  sliudderingly  because  the 
water  was  very  cold  and  he  was  very  old,  but  he  resolutely  knelt  in 
the  water  wdiere  it  was  shallow  at  the  edge  of  the  spring,  then  rose 
again  and  slowly  made  his  way,  getting  always  deeper  under  the 
water,  into  the  center,  where  he  disappeared  entirely  and  remained 
under  for  what  seemed  like  several  minutes  to  me,  but  in  reality 
must  have  been  no  more  than  a  few^  seconds.  Then  he  emerged 
with  both  upraised  hands  full  of  corn  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
melons,  and  all  the  things  given  by  the  kindly  Earth  that  the  people 
may  live.  These  he  brought  up  one  by  one  and  handed  to  the  priests 
seated  around  the  spring  who  blessed  each  article  of  food  as  it  came 
out  of  the  water  and  laid  it  aside.  After  all  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  spring  the  aged  priest,  shivering  piteously  but  hopeful  and  serene, 
came  up  from  the  water.  The  other  priests  rose,  and  fell  silently 
into  line,  forming  a  procession,  with  tne  two  maidens  in  advance, 
which  .slowly  took  its  way  back  to  the  village  on  the  top  of  the  mesa. 
The  march  was  slow  and  frequently  halted,  for  the  reason  that  the 
rites  and  observances  connected  with  it  were  many  and  elaborate, 
the  priests  and  their  attendants  pausing  every  few  steps  to  mark 
strange,  symbolic  figures  on  the  sand  by  strewing  the  sacred  corn 
meal.  Special  prayers  were  also  uttered  and  the  strange  minor 
chant  formed  an  undertone  to  the  entire  ceremony,  until  finally 
the  procession  reached  the  public  plaza  on  top  of  the  mesa.  By 
this  time  it  was  nearly  dark,  but  the  ceremony  went  on  in  the  center 
of  the  plaza  where  other  mysterious  symbols  were  outlined  on  the 
rocky  floor  with  the  strewn  corn  meal,  and  numbers  of  supplementary 
chants  were  sung  until  night  closed  down  entirely  and  the  moon 
appeared,  when  some  of  the  Indians  came  out,  holding  torches  high 
above  their  heads  to  illuminate  the  scene.  There  are  no  words  for 
all  the  ghostly  beauty  of  that  scene,  the  silver  moonlight,  the  .sharp 
ink-black  shadows,  through  which  the  torches  show  like  smoky 
vellow  points  of  flame,  the  white  night,  the  wide  .silence,  and  the 
creeping  chill  in  the  air! 

THEN  came  something  so  extraordinary  that  I  am  aware  that 
it  will  sound  as  if  I  were  drawing  on  the  rich  stores  of  my 
imagination  for  the  coincidence  which  closed  the  festival.  But 
all  I  can  say  is  that  to  my  unutterable  astonishment,  it  happened 
exactly  as  I  tell  it.  At  a  certain  stage  in  this  part  of  the  ceremony 
there  was  a  pause.  No  one  left  the  plaza,  but  everyone  stood  as 
still  as  a  graven  image,  and  not  a  sound  broke  the  hush,  apparently 
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of  breathless  expectancy.  The  stillness  was  so  unearthly  that  it 
became  oppressive,  and  a  few  white  friends  who  were  with  me  began 
to  urge  in  whispers  that  we  leave  the  plaza  as  all  was  evidently  at  an 
end,  and  go  back  to  our  camp  below  the  mesa,  when  suddenly  there 
rang  out  such  a  wild  exultant  shout  of  unrestrained,  unmeasured 
rejoicing  as  only  Indians  can  give  in  moments  of  supreme  religious 
exaltation — rain-drops    had    splashed    on    devout,  upturned  faces. 

Their  prayers  had  been  answered.  The  spell  of  the  drought-evil 
had  been  broken,  and  the  long  strain  of  the  solemn  ceremonial  gave 
place  to  such  a  carnival  of  rejoicing  as  it  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of 
civilized  man  to  see.  The  older  Flute  Priests  retired;  their  work 
was  done;  and  the  mothers  hastened  swiftly  and  silently  about, 
hiding  away  their  little  ones  under  husks  and  corn  shucks,  branches 
and  blankets,  until  the  children  were  stowed  away  out  of  sight  as 
snugly  and  safely  as  squirrels  in  their  nests.  The  flutes  gave  way 
to  the  tomtom,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  plaza  was  filled  with  num- 
bers of  the  younger  men  dressed  in  most  fantastic  and  grotesque  cos- 
tumes. These  represented  the  Katcinas,  spirits  who  are  regarded 
as  intermediaries  between  men  and  the  Gods  of  Nature.  These 
Nature  Spirits  are  supposed  to  be  very  peculiar,  grotesque  beings, 
with  enormous  heads  and  very  long  beaks.  Tiny  images  of  the 
Katcinas  are  given  to  the  children  as  dolls  in  order  to  familiarize 
them  from  babyhood  with  the  useful  or  dangerous  beings  that  in- 
habit the  Hopi  pantheon,  and  the  only  punishment  as  well  as  the 
only  inducement  to  good  behavior  ever  oftered  to  a  Hopi  child  is  the 
admonition  that  if  they  are  not  good,  kindly  and  obedient,  the  Kat- 
cinas will  catch  them.  That  was  why  the  children  were  all  safely 
hidden  away  before  the  young  men,  masked  and  attired  as  Katcinas 
appeared,  and  the  carnival  began.  With  brief  intermissions  it  was 
kept  up  all  night,  and  within  a  few  hours  the  clouds  had  rolled  from 
the  western  horizon  over  the  entire  sky,  and  a  gentle,  steady  rain 
was  falling.  To  add  to  the  strangeness  of  the  whole  thing,  the 
drought  over  Kansas,  Missouri  and  other  parts  of  the  West  did  not 
break  for  some  time  after. 

From  the  white  man's  point  of  view,  this  answer  to  prayer  was, 
of  course,  the  merest  coincidence,  but  not  all  the  power  of  church 
and  government  combined  could  convince  the  Hopi  that  their  God 
had  not  heard  them  when  the  Christian  God  was  deaf  to  the  prayers 
of  churches  and  missionaries,  and  that  their  devotion  to  the  ancient 
faith  had  brought  relief  from  famine  and  life  to  themselves  and  their 
flocks  and  herds. 
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ORTRAITS,  portraits  everywhere  in  Hawkins' 
studio — portraits  on  the  walls,  portraits  in  the  cor- 
ners, portraits  on  easels.  Unfinished  portraits  with 
vague  shadowy  outlines  hanging  side  by  side  with 
finished  portraits,  so  lifelike  tnat  they  almost  walked 
out  of  the  canvas  at  you. 

Here  hung  the  first  portrait  that  Hawkins  ever 
painted— little  Annie  Murray,  the  singer— though  you  would  never 
recognize  her  with  that  unreal  posture  and  smirk;  and  there  on  the 
easel,  with  the  paint  still  fresh,  stood  Hawkins'  latest  portrait — 
old  Scripps  the  broker,  so  like  him  that  you  would  have  hesitated 
to  mention  any  values  in  stocks  for  fear  he  would  stretch  out  a  grasp- 
ing  hand   and    clutch    the   information. 

'^It  was  this  wonderful  air  of  reality  that  marked  Hawkins'  style. 
He  painted  what  he  saw  in  people  and  if  he  did  not  see  what  was 
handsome — so  much  the  worse  for  the  people.  Many  of  the  por- 
traits now  in  the  studio  testified  to  this  love  for  the  truth  at  all  costs, 
for  they  had  l)een  left  on  his  hands  by  clients  who  refused  to  pay 
for  such  outrageous  likenesses  of  themselves. 

There  was  Mrs.  Van  Dyke,  the  beauty,  for  instance,  pictured 
with  every  line  and  wrinkle  of  her  carefully  concealed  age  (Hawkins 
liked  lines  and  w^rinkles),  and,  worse  still,'  there  was  young  Owen, 
whom  his  family  regarded  as  the  type  of  all  manly  beauty,  showing 
imder  Hawkins''  brush  the  bulldog  visage  of  a  prize-fighter.  Haw- 
kins enjoyed  these  two  specimens  of  his  work  hugely  and  had  hung 
them  in  a  good  light  where  he  could  keep  an  admiring  eye  on  them, 
the  fact  IS,  truth  was  his  fetish — his  whole  artistic  creed- 
criticism  and  contumely  glanced  harmless  off  the  shining  armor  in 
which  truth  encased  him  and  to  reach  Hawkins  you  would  have 
to  find  some  lack  of  truth  in  his  work,  through  which  you  could 
strike  home.  i  •  i 

Some  vision  of  this  had  indeed  come  unaided  to  Hawkins  on  the 
dull  November  day  of  which  I  write.  It  was  one  of  the  strange 
ironies  of  fate  that  he  should  feel  with  every  finishing  touch  w^hich 
he  put  to  the  most  successful  portrait  he  had  ever  painted  that  he 
had  someway  fallen  short  of  the  mark.  The  ruthless  realism  of  the 
picture  struck  suddenly  some  hidden  chord  of  sensibility  never 
sounded  before  and  it  reverberated  loudly  through  his  artistic  con- 
sciousness. .  ,  c  .  , . 
Had  anyone  a  right  to  paint  a  face  as  he  had  pamted  Scripps  .? 
Was  there  not  a  finer,  an  altogether  different  art  of  portrait  y)aint- 
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ing  which,  peuetratiiig  farther  into  the  reahty  of  things,  would  have 
revealed,  in  spite  of  the  opacity  of  Seripps'  business  look,  an  even 
more  real  Seripps  who  was  somewhat  human  ?  Had  he  always 
failed  of  going  deep  enough  ?  Had  his  success  lain  only  in  his  true 
eye  and  his  patient  power  over  details  ? 

Hawkins  faced  squarely  on  this  possibility  and  began  as  he 
walked  about  the  room  to  examine  the  different  portraits  in  this  new 
light. 

HE  PAUSED  before  the  window  at  the  sight  of  old  Seripps 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  In  his  state  of  aw-akened 
conscience,  his  latest  model  appeared  much  in  the  light  of  a 
victim,  but  Seripps  had  such  a  characteristically  ugly  look  as  he 
picked  his  way  along  that  the  artist  in  Hawkins  looked  at  him  with 
fascinated  interest.  "Fully  as  ugly  as  I  painted  him!"  he  exclaimed 
with  satisfaction,  but  at  that  instant  a  mite  of  a  baby  who  was  trot- 
ting along  the  pavement  was  jostled  and  thrown  by  the  crowd — 
and  could  that  be  old  Seripps  who  sprang  with  such  energy  to  the 
rescue  and  set  her  so  carefully  on  her  feet .''  It  surely  was,  and  now 
he  was  crossing  the  street  toward  the  studio.  He  was  coming  to 
see  his  portrait,  of  which  Hawkins  had  never  given  him  a  sight. i 

For  a  long  time  he  stood  before  it  silently,  while  the  artist  glanced 
with  keen  interest  from  him  to  the  portrait,  comparing  the  original 
in  his  remarkable  rainy-day  garb  with  the  portrait  Seripps,  so  tidy 
and  arranged. 

But  he  did  not  linger  long  over  the  diflerence  in  attire  when  he 
noticed  the  look  which  came  into  Seripps'  face — a  look  he  had  never 
seen  there  during  the  sittings. 

"It's  wonderful,  Mr.  Hawkins,"  he  said  slowly,  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  power  which  almost  brought  the  tears  to  Hawkins' 

eyes.     "Wonderful — but horrible!"    he    added    in    a    changed 

voice.  "It's  a  day  of  judgment  to  see  yourself  in  paint,  isn't  it?" 
he  said  solemnly.  "  I  look  as  if  I'd  made  my  pile,  don't  I .'  and 
not  much  of  anything  else,  either  .  .  .  bargains — bargains — 
bargains!  written  all  over  my  face — and  I  got  the  best  of  the  people, 
loo,  didn't  I.'" 

Hawkins  was  speechless. 

"See  here,  Mr.  Hawkins,"  Seripps  said  appealingly.  "You're  a 
great  artist,  but  do  1  always  look  like  that.-*" 

"No,  Mr.  Seripps,  no!"  said  Hawkins  hastily,  "but  I  chose 
that  as  a  characteristic  expression." 
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"Quite  so!"  said  Scripps.  "I  thank  you  for  telling  me  the 
truth.     I  like  the  truth  better  than  anything  else.  " 

Hawkins  gave  a  start  to  find  another  enthusiast  for  truth  in  the 
old  man. 

"I  don't  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  picture,"  continued 
Scripps.  "It's  a  splendid  piece  of  work,  but  I  don't  want  my  wife 
and  the  girls  to  see  it — they  have  a  good  opinion  of  me  somehow 
and  I  don't  want  they  should  see  it." 

He  took  his  hat  and  started  for  the  door.  Hawkins  would  have 
liked  to  detain  him,  but  Scripps  was  gone  before  he  could  collect 
his  wits. 

"'Art  for  art's  sake'  isn't  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be,"  said  Hawkins 
to  himself,  as  he  surveyed  the  ugly  portrait  again  and  almost  winced 
himself  at  the  sight  of  it.  "I  don't  mind  so  much  when  people 
don't  look  as  handsome  as  they  would  like,  but  this  stirring  up  their 
consciences  isn't  at  all  in  my  line — not  at  all — especially  if  they're 
going  to  turn  out  better  than  I've  made  them  look." 

SCRIPPS  meantime  had  left  the  studio  more  upset  than  he  had 
been  for  many  years,  and  pondering,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
the  mysteries  of  his  own  nature.  He  had  ordered  his  portrait 
painted  much  as  he  had  ordered  his  big,  substantial  house  built, 
as  one  of  the  customary  accessories  of  wealth — and  now  the  magic 
wand  of  art  was  making  it  a  revelation  to  him  of  what  he  himself 
really  was. 

"What  is  the  matter,  John.'"  asked  Mrs.  Scripps,  noticing  at 
once  the  difference  in  his  manner.     "Lost  some  money.''" 

"Can't  anything  happen  to  a  body  except  to  win  or  lose  money?" 
asked  Scripps. 

"That's  usually  what  you're  up  or  down  about,"  said  Mrs. 
Scripps  innocently. 

"Things  go  wrong  down  town,  father.'"  asked  his  eldest 
daughter,  entering  the  room. 

"No!"  said  Scripps,  fairly  snapping  at  her.  "I  have  other 
troubles,"  he  added  mournfully.  Scripps  was  lost  in  thought  during 
the  noonday  meal,  and  did  not  return  to  his  office  afterward. 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  in  the  library  a  few  moments,  Maria,"  he 
said  to  his  wife. 

"Whatever  can  he  want.'"  she  said  in  a  frightened  whisper  to 
her   daughter   as   she   passed  her. 

Once    in     the    library,    Scripps    seemed     to    have     considerable 
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difficulty  in  opening  the  conversation.  He  hemmed  and  hawed 
and  walked  up  and  down  nervously  while  Mrs.  Scripps  sat  on  the 
edge  of  her  chair  in  anxious  anticipation. 

At  last,  however,  he  seemed  to  come  to  some  decision,  and, 
stopping  in  front  of  her,  he  said  "I  suppose  I've  always  scrimped 
you  as  to  money  and  made  you  uncomfortable,  haven't  I,  Maria?" 

"It's  only  right  to  be  economical,"  said  Mrs.  Scripps  with  prim 
virtuousness. 

"It's  not  right,  though,  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  almighty 
dollar,"  said  Scripps  grimly,  "and  I  reckon  that's  about  what 
I've  made  you  do." 

His  wife  stared  at  him  in  undisguised  amazement.  "You've 
never  been  and  gone  over  to  the  revival  meetings  at  the  Methodist 
Church,  have  you,   John.!*" 

Scripps  chuckled  in  spite  of  himself  at  this.  "No,  Maria,  I 
haven't  experienced  religion,  but  I've  experienced  something  worse. 
I've  seen  how  I  really  look!" 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Scripps,  much  relieved.  "You've  been  to  see 
your  picture.  Well,  well,  I  wouldn't  care  much  if  it  wasn't  a  real 
good  likeness.  You  can  buy  a  handsome  gilt  frame  for  it  and  when 
you  see  it  hung  up  in  the  parlor  and  remember  how  we  started 
twenty  years  ago,  you  and  I,  you'll  feel  mighty  proud  of  it,  and 
no  wonder. 

Scripps  stared  at  her.  "But  I  tell  you,  Maria,  the  portrait's 
ail  right.     It's  the  way  /  look  that's  wrong." 

"ifow  look?"  said  Mrs.  Scripps.  "Didn't  you  have  on  your 
best  coat  and  everything  to  match?  Come,  John!"  she  said  sooth- 
ingly.    "You're  just  out  of  sorts." 

"Best  coat!"  cried  Scripps,  "gilt  frame!"  Can't  I  make  you 
understand,  woman,  that  I  myself,  John  Scripps,  looked  a  mean 
skulking  l^ast,  a  low-lived  usurer,  with  greed  written  on  every 
ine  of  my  face.  And  it's  so  real,"  he  added,  "that  if  it  went  down- 
town to-morrow  instead  of  me  it  would  fool  everyone  into  trans- 
acting business  with  it." 

"Why,  John!"  said  his  wife,  overcome  with  surprise. 
"And  all  the  while  I  was  thinking  I  had  climbed  the  ladder  of 
respectability   so   high,"   continued   Scripps,     "I   was   going   down 
it — step  by  step." 

Mrs.    Scripps    began    to   cry    quietly. 

"  For  every  dollar  I've  put  into  my  purse,  I've  written  two  on  my 
face.     Every   time   I've  squeezed   a  poor  person  for   a  debt,   I've 
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drawn  the  furrow  of  avarice  about  my  mouth.  Don't  ever  men- 
tion money  to  me  again,  Maria,"  he  said,  turning  on  her.  "There 
will  be  no  more  dohng  out  small  sums  to  you  and  asking  what  you 
did  with  the  last.  You'll  have  your  own  account  from  now  on, 
and  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  spend  it — spend  it  on  yourself,  spend  it  on 
other  people,  spend  it  on  good  works — set  it  afloat,  pass  it  on — and 
see  that  you  look  generous  and  happy.  Anyway,"  he  added,  with 
a  touch  of  his  old  dryness,  "don't  you  have  your  picture  painted 
until  you're  fifty!" 

"Oh,    John!  '    said    Mrs.    Scripps    tearfully. 

"We'll  go  to  the  theatre  to-night,"  he  said.  "You  send  a  mes- 
senger for  the  tickets." 

'But,  John,"  said  his  wife,  forgetting,  "it  will  cost." 

"Cost  be  damned!"  he  yelled.  "Send  at  once  and  do  any- 
thing else  expensive  you  can  think  of." 

With  that  he  rushed  from  the  room  and  Mrs.  Scripps,  left  un- 
nerved and  hysterical,  could  hear  him  still  saying,  as  he  bundled 
into  his  overcoat  and  out  of  the  front  door  and  down  the  street, 
"spend — spend^spend." 

IT  WAS  on  another  dull  day  some  two  months  later  that  Hawkins 
working  in  his  studio,  heard  a  familiar  rap  on  the  door,  followed 
by  the  entrance  of  a  dingy  figure,  which,  coming  forward  into 
the  light,  revealed  itself  as  Scripps. 

He  was  surprised  at  Hawkins'  hearty  welcome. 

"You're  just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see,  Mr.  Scripps,"  he  said. 

Scripps  looked  weary  and  worn,  but  he  responded  to  this  wel- 
come with  a  bright  glance. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Hawkins,"  he  said,  "I  never  paid  you  for  that 
portrait." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right!"  said  Hawkins  heartily.  "You  didn't 
like  it,  you  know.     You  mustn't  feel  obliged  to  take  it." 

"It's  been  worth  a  great  deal  to  me,"  said  the  old  man,  slowly. 
"In  fact,  Mr.  Hawkins,  what  I'm  here  for  to-day  is  that  I  want 
to  pay  double  for  it.  If  you  don't  want  the  money  yourself,  you 
can  give  it  to  some  young  artist.  It  may  help  him  to  paint  por- 
traits that  show  people  up  as  they  really  are." 

Hawkins  flushed.  "See  here,  Mr.  Scripps,  we  won't  say  any- 
thing more  about  that,  for  of  course  I  wouldn't  take  it."  He  hesi- 
tated a  moment  and  then  went  on.  "I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
I  was  much  troubled  when  I  saw  how  you  felt  about  your  picture, 
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so  trouble<l,  in  fact,  that  I've  looked  you  up  a  good  many  times 
when  you  didn't  know  it." 

"You  have!"  said  Scripps  surprised. 

"Yes!  I  found  you  were  not  at  your  office  as  usual,  and  then, 
as  I'm  a  curious  person  by  nature,  and  felt  besides  in  this  case  re- 
sponsible for  the  change  in  you,  I  set  out  to  discover  where  you  did 
spend  your  time." 

Scripps  looked  as  embarrassed  as  a  schoolboy  caught  playing 
truant. 

"It's  a  wonderful  work  you've  been  doing  these  months,  Mr. 
Scripps.  I've  watched  you  at  it.  I've  known  of  the  people  you've 
helped." 

Scripps   protested   huskily. 

"I've  seen  you  pass  along  those  remote  streets  of  New  York," 
continued  Hawkins,  without  heeding  his  remonstrance;  "the  people 
all  know  you  now.  You  are  probably  not  even  aware  how  many 
of  them  stop  and  look  after  you." 

Scripps  could  not  say  anything. 

"You've  worn  yourself  out  for  them,  Mr.  Scripps." 

"I'm  not  tired,"  said  Scripps  enthusiastically  and  truly,  worn 
to  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self  though  he  was,  a  spirit  looked 
out  of  Scripps'  face  and  eyes,  that  spoke  of  an  indefatigable  and 
undying  ardor  for  life. 

Hawkins  looked  at  him  admiringly.  "You  say  my  portrait 
has  meant  a  great  deal  to  you,  Mr.  Scripps,"  he  said  slowly.  "I 
think,  to  be  entirely  frank  with  you,  I  shall  have  to  confess  that 
it  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  me,  too." 

Scripps   turned   in   astonishment. 

"I  had  always  been  so  confident,"  went  on  Hawkins,  "that  I 
could  see  things  as  they  were.  Just  because  I  had  a  true  eye  and 
a  keen  power  of  observation,  I  thought  I  could  paint  people.  I 
did  not  go  deep  enough,  Mr.  Scripps.  7  did  not  go  deep  enough! 
It  came  to  me  on  the  day  I  finished  your  portrait,  and  the  impres- 
sion was  confirmed  when  I  saw  your  dismay  at  it.  I  want  to  tell 
you  I  shall  never  do  that  style  of  work  again.  It's  brutal, — it's 
materialistic— it  ignores  the  real  personality.  If  I  have  altered 
your  code.  Mr.  Scripps,  you  have  altered  mine,  and  here's  my  hand 
on  it." 

Scripps  gripped  his  hand  heartily.  "I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Hawkins,"  he  said. 

"I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  take  another  look  at  the  portrait 
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which  has  taught  us  both  so  many  lessons?"  asked  Hawkins, 
smiling. 

"Why.  yes,"  said  Scripps  nervously.  "Why,  certainly,  Mr. 
Hawkins." 

Hawkins  flooded  the  darkening  studio  with  light. 

"I've  kept  it  on  the  same  easel,  on  the  same  spot — you  see?" 

Scripps  looked  at  the  portrait  one  long  moment  and  then  at  the 
artist.  He  could  not  find  any  words,  then  he  reached  for  a  chair 
which  Hawkins  quickly  held  out  to  him. 

"It's  another  portrait!"   he  finally  gasped. 

"A  better  likeness,  Mr.  Scripps,"  said  Hawkins,  almost  ten- 
derly. 

The  face  on  the  canvas  was  even  more  real  and  lifelike  than 
the  first  face  had  been.  It  was  Scripps  in  every  line  of  it.  There 
was  no  softening  of  the  grim  contours,  no  glossing  over  the  wrinkles, 
no  flattering  the  undoubted  ugliness,  and  yet,  indefinable  and  elu- 
sive— mysterious  as  life  itself — you  felt  the  humanity  of  the  man. 
It  lay  concealed  in  the  hard  lines  of  the  mouth — it  looked  out  at 
you  from  the  eyes — it  shone  wonderfully  from  the  whole  countenance. 

Hawkins  himself  felt  humble  as  he  gazed  at  it.  It  was  some 
divine  spark  of  genius  that  had  taught  him  how  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  the  real  Scripps. 
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H,  to  be  rich,  the  young  man  boldly  prayed! 
And  set  his  firm  foot  on  the  crowded  stair, 
Now  swiftly  climbing,  then  again  delayed. 
But  never  resting  in  an  easy  chair; 
At  length  he  reached  that  dizzy,  breathless  air 
We  call  success,  where  never  mortal  stayed 
Content,  but  higher  yet  must  do  and  dare. 
Or  else  must  lose  the  stake  for  which  he  played. 

Onward  he  pushed  and  scorning  as  he  passed 

Every  ideal  and  aim  except  his  own. 

As  with  an  iron  will  and  brutal  stress 

All  weak  competitors  aside  he  cast. 

He  touched  his  sordid  goal  with  wreckage  strown 

Lost,  and  defeated  by  bis  own  success. 

John  At.bee. 
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WOMEN  SWEEP  THE  STREETS  IN  MUNICH, 
AND  SEEM  TO  ENJOY  OUTDOOR  WORK 

OMEN  sweep  the  streets  in  Munich.  They  do  it  well. 
They  are  conscientious  workers,  cheerful  and  alert, 
and  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.  A  young  American  woman 
who  was  there  last  summer  was  horrified  at  the  sight 
of  women  busy  in  the  streets  all  day,  broom  in  hand 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  "  The  idea  of  women  doing 
men's  rough  work,"  was  her  sympathetic  wail.  Now 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  idea  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  I  have  never 
seen  more  wholesome,  robust,  contented  working  women  than  the 
street-sweepers  of  Munich.  Cheeks  as  red  as  August  roses  in  the 
Hof  Garten;  skin  a  rich  lustrous  brown,  hands  capable,  muscles  flex- 
ible, a  clear  eye  and  clean  smile — how  often  can  one  schedule  such  a 
list  of  physical  perfections  in  a  New  England  kitchen. 

And  such  nice,  stout,  pleasant  colored,  homespun  clothes.  Such 
blues  as  you  see  in  the  Bavarian  fields  harvest  days  (where  women 
also  help),  such  reds  as  belong  to  warm  Bavarian  landscapes,  the 
same  rich  vegetable  hue  that  is  in  the  red-tiled  houses  and  capped 
stone  fences,  the  red  of  the  earth.  A  soft  blue  petticoat,  a  red  sacgue, 
a  white  kerchief,  and  a  jaunty  green  Tyrolean  hat  with  a  gay  little 
feather,  bespeaking  an  interest  m  decoration  and  adornment,  is  in- 
deed a  costume  for  White  Wings  to  envy.  There  is  a  pleasant  guten 
Tag  with  a  fine  cordiality  of  intonation  to  every  passer-by.  A  glad 
danke  sch'dn  for  unexpected  Pfeyinige,  good  cheer  for  every  swing  of 
the  broom,  and  a  housewifely  pride  in  the  well-garnished  Strasse. 

And,  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  why  should  women  be  debarred 
from  wholesome  outdoor  occupation  ?  What  false  standards  of  so- 
cial conditions  have  been  accepted  that  it  has  become  a  degradation 
for  women  to  work  out  of  doors,  in  the  fields,  in  gardens,  in  town 
streets  ? 

Not  that  harvesting  and  street  sweeping  are  always  desirable,  or 
good  for  all  women — but  if  any  one  prefers  the  open,  sunlight  to 
shadow,  fresh  air  to  cooking  smells,  why  must  any  one  else  shudder 
to  see  such  a  one  rosy  and  cheerful  and  enjoying  life  ?  And  why 
must  there  be  an  arbitrary  dividing  line  of  social  sentiment  that 
makes  it  good  form  for  men  to  earn  a  living  out  of  doors  and  grow 
stalwart  and  cheerful  so  doing,  and  degrading  for  women  to  do  it  ? 
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SOME  DECORATIVE  PANELS  BY  ALBERT 
HERTER,  WHICH  ARE  A  BITING  SATIRE  ON 
MODERN  HYPER  LUXURIOUS  SOCIETY:  BY 
GILES  EDGERTON 

)IIE  unusual  and  beautiful  room  which  Albert  Herter 
calls  his  studio  is  built  with  an  open  court  extending 
from  skylight  to  entrance  floor.  One  side  of  this  court 
is  the  hallway  with  the  wall  of  brick  divided  off  into 
arches.  It  was  as  mural  decorations  for  these  arches 
that  Mr.  Ilerter  designed  the  panels  shown  with 
this  article — panels  at  once  finely  decorative  from 
an  artist's  point  of  view,  and  keenly  satirical  to  the  student  of  mod- 
ern society.  ,         ... 

There  are  five  arches  to  carry  decorative  studies  of  Panituig, 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  Music  and  Poetry.  Of  these  only  the 
three  here  presented  are  completed  and  in  place.  ^Ir.  Ilerter  will 
not  talk  of  these  panels  as  studies  of  modern  social  conditions,  he 
seems  interested  only  in  their  decorative  suitability  to  the  spaces 
for  which  they  were  designed.  And,  after  all,  what  more  is  there  for 
him  to  say?  What  word  or  gesture  or  uplift  of  brow  could  more 
effectually  lay  bare  the  selfish,  self-centered,  blase,  degenerate  con- 
dition of  the  hyper-luxurious,  upper  class  society  of  either  America 
or  Europe  ?  And  egotism ;  one  should  not  forget  the  biting  in- 
cisiveness  with  which  the  egotism  of  the  woman  dilettante  in  life 
is  show^n:  not  without  charm,  not  without  picturesqueness,  never 
without  the  quality  of  physical  attraction:  but  entirely  without 
heart — according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  definition;  without  soul — 
as  one  thinks  of  spirituality  severed  from  religion:  and  wholly, 
tragically,  without  kindness,  in  the  biggest  sense  of  the  word,  where 
it   stand's   for   tenderness,    sympathy,   gentleness. 

Not  one  of  the  women'  has  the  slightest  consciousness  of  any 
lack  whatsoever.  Each  one  is  insolently  sure  of  life's  humble  at- 
titude toward  her — her  money,  her  position,  her  birth.  What  else 
has  Life  to  give  a  woman,  except  poverty  and  misery— these  she 
scorns.  Even  her  interest  in  the  five  great  arts  is  subjective.  What 
can  they  contribute  to  her  pleasure,  her  beauty?  W' ell  ?  WTiat 
is  art  for— what  is  anything  for?  And  the  Frenchwoman  in  the 
arch  shrugs,  and  the  American  looks  a  shade  more  coldly  imperious. 
Indeed,  so  far  has  the  egotism  and  insolence  of  the  twentieth 
century  luxurious  woman  gone,  so  remote  is  she  from  the  big  tumul- 
tuous, vibrating  thing  known  as  humanity,  that  mere  beauty,  the 
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beauty  that  Nature  gives,  no  longer  satisfies  lier.  Any  one  may 
have  this  beauty,  her  maid,  the  woman  who  serves  her  in  the  shops; 
and  so  her  Hfe  study  is  not  the  great  lovely  radiance  of  beauty  that 
is  in  color  and  line  and  expression  and  esprit;  she  seeks  the  un- 
usual, the  eccentric,  the  trick  that  may  differentiate  her.  She  cul- 
tivates pallor  with  morbidly  red  lips.  She  stains  her  ears  red;  or 
tints  her  eyelids  and  upper  face  a  strange  yellow  that  is  esoteric 
and  bewildering.  Her  hair  is  just  a  part  of  the  color  scheme  she 
desires  in  her  make-up,  red  or  gold  or  dead  black  or  straw  or  white. 

She  calls  this  strange  confusion  of  nature,  her  temperament.  I 
have  seen  in  Paris  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  in  a  single  after- 
noon a  dozen  women  with  their  faces  painted  a  queer  mauve,  their 
lips  purple,  and  all  draped  in  pale  red  or  purple  veils.  I  have  not 
yet  found  out  what  phase  of  mysterious  charm  it  was  intended  to 
express.  But  the  Frenchmen  at  the  cafes  knew.  They  peered 
up  over  the  pale  green  drink  and  wagged  studio  beards  appreci- 
atively. 

In  America  the  purple  complexion  has  not  yet  arrived;  but 
among  the  newly  rich  insolence  has  taken  possession  of  the  younger 
generation,  and  egotism  with  it,  and  the  morbid  desire  for  a  per- 
sonal picturesque  eccentricity,  and  the  need  to  express  a  full  under- 
standing that  the  world  is  largely  peopled  with  "mere  masses," — 
and  above  all  there  is  the  desn-e  to  seem  artificial. 

Mr.  Heiter  does  not,  however,  say  any  of  these  things.  He 
tells  you  how  he  found  the  lovely  strange  green  and  peach  tints  in 
the  brick  wall  by  scraping  oft'  an  ugly  red  paint,  how  half-way  down 
to  the  brick  surface  the  workmen  came  upon  these  delicate  mixed 
hues  due  to  a  former  painting.  And  so  the  wall  was  left,  to  the 
workmen's  horror,  a  mixture  of  rarely  lovely  tints,  and  glazed.  Mr. 
Herter  explains  that  the  color  scheme  of  the  panels  was  worked 
out  to  harmonize  with  the  wall  tints,  and  furnished  with  an  accent 
of  black,  which  culminates  in  the  center  arch,  to  avoid  an  attenu- 
ated delicacy  of  tone. 

The  inscriptions  under  each  panel,  in  dead  black  with  letters 
of  gold,  form  a  part  of  the  general  color-scheme,  and  here  and  there 
throughout  the  panels  the  gold  reappears  on  cushion  or  embroidery 
or  furniture,  a  vivifying  sharp  accent  in  the  exquisite  variations 
of  pale  greens  and  mellow  peach  bloom.  Not  for  an  instant  does 
the  palette  lose  its  head,  nowhere  does  the  artist  forget  the  wall 
which  is  the  inspiration — women,  children,  men  and  interiors,  all 
are  made  to  conform  to  the  tones  of  the  old  painted  bricks. 
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From  a  decorative  point  of  view  the  arched  panels  are  an  un- 
usual and  convincing  achievement;  they  are  equally  so  when  studied 
thoughtfully  and  regretfully  from  a  sociological  viewpoint.  They 
are  a  searching  and  pitiless  satire  on  modern  luxurious  existence, 
presented  in  tints  of  a  misty  May  sunrise, — the  crudest  truth  told 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  the  calyx  of  a  peach  blossom.  And,  as  Mr. 
Herter  contends,  "the  decorative  effect  in  relation  to  the  wall  is 
all  right." 


PRAYER  OF  THE  BRAIN  SPINNERS 
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IVE  us  a  work  for  our  hands,  O  Master  of  Toil ; 
Weary  are  we  of  the  din  and  shifting  strife. 
Endlessly  waged  in  the  endless  fields  of  the  air, 
Weary  of  searching  in  vain  for  the  clues  of  life. 


Strong  is  the  pull  of  the  rock,  the  clay  and  the  tool. 
Quick  in  our  blood  is  the  yearning  to  carve  us  a  sign, 

Tangible,  real,  to  stand  in  the  eye  of  the  sun. 
Shapeless  howe'er,  yet  by  joy  of  creation,  divine! 

Give  and  withhold  not,  O  Master  of  Toil  and  of  Life! 

Sweet  will  the  rest  be  at  nightfall,  but  sweeter  to  say 
Words  not,  but  works  I  leave,  and  the  work  is  good, — 

Even  as  God,  on  the  eve  of  the  seventh  day! 

— Helen  M.  Bullis. 
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THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  SAVING 
BABIES'  LIVES:  PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF 
IMPROVING  CITIES'  MILK  SUPPLY  :  BY  JOHN 
SPARGO 

ROM  the  "over  population"  cry  of  Malthus  to  the 
"race  suicide"  cry  of  President  Roosevelt  is  an  as- 
tounding transition.  Throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  influence  of  the  Malthusian 
dread  of  an  increase  of  population  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  means  of  sustenance  dominated  the  political 
economy  of  the  English-speaking  world — and  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  included  in  the  category  of  civilization.  'J'he 
idea  was  not  restricted  to  the  economists,  but  obsessed  the  popular 
mind  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  Whenever  it  was  proposed 
to  do  anything  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  masses, 
the  cry  was  raised  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  means  were 
found  to  check  "the  devastating  torrent  of  babies." 

Now.  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  other  extreme.  There  is 
universal  concern  and  fear  because  of  a  rapidly  diminishing  birth- 
rate, and  a  cry  of  "race  suicide"  is  the  terror  of  the  nations.  Of  the 
facts  there  can  be  no  cjuestion:  the  decline  in  fertility  of  the  human 
species  in  highly  civilized  countries  ranks  among  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  which  sociologists  are  endeavoring  to  explain.  There 
is  an  increasing  tendency  to  sterility  in  modern  life,  but  whether  we 
should  regard  the  fact  pessimistically,  as  President  Roosevelt  does, 
or  optimistically,  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  does,  is  too  big  a  question  for 
discussion  here.  It  may  be  that,  as  Major  Charles  E.  Woodruff 
and  other  scientists  contend,  this  is  but  the  beneficent  working  of 
a  great  natural  law,  universally  operative  in  all  species,  tending 
to  keep  pojjulation  within  the  limits  of  subsistence.  The  birth- 
rate diminishes,  but  so  does  the  death-rate.  An  increased  or  even 
stationary  birth-rate  with  a  decreasing  death-rate  would  inevitably 
lead  to  over-population.  Formerly  in  civilized  countries,  the  birth- 
rate was  high  because  the  rate  of  extermination  was  also  high — 
conditions  which  obtain  still  in  backward  countries.  To  the  holders 
of  this  view,  the  decreased  birth-rate  is  only  Nature's  mysterious 
and    wonderful    automatic    adjustment    to    conditions. 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  l)e,  the  facts  remain.  I'nques- 
tional)ly.  sterility  is  almost  universally  the  accompaniment  of  intel- 
lectual and  material  advance.  Polybius  attributed  the  decay  of 
Greece  to  depopulation  l>y  this  means,  and  says,  "In  our  times  all 
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(Ireece  has  been  iifflitted  with  a  failure  of  offspring,  in  a  word  with 
a  scarcity  of  men  .  .  .  though  we  have  not  been  visited  either 
with  a  series  of  wars  or  with  epidemic  diseases  .  .  .  For  when 
men  gave  themselves  up  to  ease  and  comfort,  and  indolence,  and 
would  neither  marry,  nor  rear  children  born  out  of  marriage,  or  at 
most  only  one  or  two,  in  order  to  leave  these  rich,  and  to  brmg  them 
up  in  luxury,  the  evil  soon  spread  imperceptibly,  but  with  rapid 
growth."  He  urged  the  people  of  Greece  to  change  their  habits, 
"or  at  all  events  to  enact  laws  compelling  parents  to  rear  their 
children."  Mommsen  and  Seeley  among  modern  historians  attribute 
the  decay  of  Rome  largely  to  the  same  cause. 

Something  of  fear  lest  the  experience  of  these  great  civilizations 
of  antiquity  be  ours,  whether  justly  founded  or  not,  has  had  the 
effect  of  awakening  attention  to  the  importance  of  keeping  alive 
the  babies  that  are  born.  While  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  is 
probably  not  due  in  any  measurable  degree  to  choice  and  is  a  socio- 
biologic  question,  rather  than  a  moral  one  as  Mr.  Roosevelt,  like 
Polybius,  believes,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  possibility 
of  largely  reducing  the  infant  death-rate,  and,  consequently,  of  our 
collective  moral  responsibility  for  the  excessive  infantile  mortality 
of  the  present.  When  England  was  confronted  by  a  dearth  of 
soldiers,  her  statesmen  turned  their  attention  to  the  sources  of  the 
problem,  how  to  save  the  children.  Because  of  the  narrow  margin 
of  births  over  deaths,  France  values  her  babies  more  highly  than 
ever,  more  highly  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  the 
great  Australian  Commonwealths,  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  in 
recent  years  has  caused  great  anxiety  and  forced  statesmen  and 
men  of  science  to  seek  ways  and  means  of  preventing  needless  in- 
fantile mortality.  In  this  country,  our  alarm  at  "race  suicide" 
has  given  a  very  noticeable  impetus  to  child  study,  and  especially 
to  the  important  subject  of  saving  as  many  as  possible  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  babies  now  needlessly,  ignorantly  sacrificed  every 
vear.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  probably — certainly 
not  in  modern  times — was  so  much  intelligent,  serious  effort  devoted 
to  this  important  task. 

MANY  factors  enter  into  the  stream  of  causes  which  make  up 
the  great  ocean  of  needlessly  sacrificed  baby  lives,  of  which 
the  chief  are  perhaps  ignorance  and  poverty.  The  ignor- 
ance of  many  mothers — I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  the  average 
mother! — is  most  appaUing.     To  hear  a  group  of  Settlement  workers, 
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visiting  nurses  and  physicians  relating  their  experiences  and  enum- 
erating the  many  deleterious  things  given  to  young-  babies,  is  a  tragic 
experience.  Babies  a  few  weeks  old  given  tea,  beer,  vegetables, 
bread,  fish,  candy,  ice  cream,  pickles — the  awful  list  might  be  ex- 
tended almost  indefinitely.  Undoubtedly,  ignorant  feeding  is  a 
prime  factor  in  the  problem  of  infantile  mortalitv. 

And  here  a  strange,  almost  frightful  development  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  mother  enters,  a  truly  wonderful  phenomenon.  The 
best,  indeed,  almost  the  only  safe,  food  for  a  baby  is  the  milk  of  its 
mother.  Anything  but  maternal  milk  is  foreign  to  the  digestive  tract 
of  the  infant,  as  Dr.  Chapin,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  author- 
ities upon  infant  feeding,  points  out.  While  physical  separation 
takes  place  at  birth,  there  is  a  very  real  physiological  connection 
between  mother  and  infant,  under  normal  conditions,  for  many 
months  afterward,  until  the  child  is  weaned.  It  depends  upon  the 
mother  for  life  just  as  directly  as  it  depended  in  the  womb.  Dr. 
Chapin  states  the  matter  clearly  when  he  says,  "From  a  physio- 
logical standpoint,  the  artificially-fed  baby  is  a  premature  child." 
And  the  modern  mother  is  growing  more  and  more  unable  to  nurse 
her  child  at  her  breast.  For  some  subtle  reason,  this  function  of 
maternity  is  being  atrophied  in  civilized  women;  and  the  higher  their 
civilization,  the  less  able  are  they  to  nurse  their  own  oft'spring. 

There  is  not  in  existence,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  considerable 
body  of  statistical  testimony  which  can  be  cited  in  support  of  this 
assertion.  The  fact  is  admitted,  however,  by  most  of  the  leading 
medical  authorities.  Hundreds  of  physicians  of  large  experience 
have  assured  me  that  they  have  found  it  to  be  so  in  their  practice. 
It  is  not,  as  is  very  generally  supposed,  that  modern  mothers  are 
unwilling  to  nurse  their  offspring,  setting  social  pleasures  above 
maternal  duties.  This  may  be  true  of  a  very  small  number  of 
women,  abnormal  types.  With  the  vast  majority  of  women  the 
trouble  is  physiological,  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  decay  of  the 
function.  While  among  savages  and  primitive  people  the  inability 
of  mothers  to  suckle  their  offspring  is  rarely  or  never  encountered, 
among  the  well-to-do  classes  in  the  most  progressive  countries  it 
is  so  common  as  to  almost  become  the  rule.  In  this  country.  Dr.  L. 
Emmet  Holt,  a  well-known  authority  upon  all  that  relates  to  infant 
feeding,  finds  this  incapacity  to  nurse  infants  at  the  breast  to  be 
increasing,  mainly  among  the  well-to-do  classes,  but  also  among 
the  poorest.  Of  the  former,  he  tells  us,  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  earnestly  and  intelligently  attempted 
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to  imrse  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  satisfactorily  for  as  long  as 
three  months.  '"An  intellectual  city  mother  who  is  able  to  nurse 
her  child  successfully  for  the  entire  first  year  is  almost  a  phenom- 
enon," he  says. 

Professor  von  Bunge,  a  famous  (ierman  authority,  with  the 
assistance  of  over  a  hundred  (ierman,  Austrian  and  Swiss  physicians, 
who  had  been  his  pupils,  and  were  selected  because  of  their  relia- 
bility as  observers,  gathered  particulars  concerning  two  thousand 
families  in  those  countries.  His  lesearches  have  convinced  him 
that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  mothers  who  do  not  nurse  their 
offspring  are  physiologically  unable  to  do  so.  lie  believes  that  more 
than  half  of  the  mothers  in  the  cities  of  central  Europe  are  physi- 
cally unable  to  suckle  their  infants.  A  famous  Japanese  physician 
wrote  me  from  Tokyo  that  breast-feeding  tends  to  become  more 
and  more  difficult  among  well-to-do  Japanese  women.  In  the 
language  of  an  eminent  English  physician,  "The  human  infant 
tends  more  and  more  to  become  a  parasite  of  the  milch-cow." 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  this  critical  failure  of  the  maternal  func- 
tion, artificial  feeding  for  infants  is  on  the  increase  and  becomes 
more  and  more  important.  It  is  not  impossible,  nor  even  very 
unlikelv,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  artificial  feeding 
will  be"  the  rule  in  civilized  countiies  and  breast-feeding  practically 
unknown.  What  the  causes  of  this  strange  phenomenon  are  no 
one  as  yet  knows.  It  appears  likely  that  the  complexity  of  life  in 
our  modern  cities  has  something  to  do  with  it,  though  it  exists  in 
rural  communities  also,  its  prevalence  in  Ireland,  for  instance,  Ijeing 
the  matter  of  much  comment.  Is  there  some  connection  between 
the  development  of  woman's  intellect  and  her  failure  as  a  mother  .- 
Why  is  it  that  the  domestic  animals,  living  under  much  the  same 
conditions,  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  in  this  way?  Whv  is  it 
that  the  Jewish  mother  succeeds  in  nursing  her  infant  while  the 
Gentile  mother  fails?  These  are  questions  which  science  is  not 
yet   able   to   answer. 

A  bewildering  array  of  artificial  foods,  most  of  them  cunnmgly 
advertised,  tempt  the  niother  who  is  unable  to  nurse  her  own  baby 
as  Nature  intended.  Of  the  great  majority  of  these  foods  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  they  are  little  better  than  poisons  whose  sale  should  be 
forbidden.  Of'  the  remaining  minority,  few  can  be  given  with 
perfect  safety  to  every  child,  or  with  the  expectancy  of  good  results. 
In  Germany  there  i'i  a  law  which   jMovides  that  whenever  a  child 
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dies  in  the  first  year  of  life  the  death  certificate  must  state  not  only 
the  cause  of  death,  but  the  mode  of  feeding  adopted  from  birth. 
The  records  show  that  of  children  fed  upon  artificial  food  fifty- 
one  per  cent,  die  in  the  first  year,  while  only  eight  per  cent,  of  those 
fed  naturally,  at  their  mothers'  breasts,  die  in  the  same  period.  In 
attempting  to  secure  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  mother's  milk 
the  aim  should  be,  it  is  universally  agreed  by  the  medical  profession, 
to  secure  a  food  as  closely  resembling  human  milk  as  can  be  devised. 
But,  while  milk  is  an  animal  substance,  most  of  the  patent  infant 
foods  are  composed  wholly  or  in  large  part  of  vegetable  matter, 
such  as  wheat  flour.  Many  of  them  contain  a  large  percentage 
of  starch,  a  substance  which  is  indigestible  by  the  infant  and  highly 
injurious.  Moreover,  milk,  especially  as  it  comes  to  the  child  from 
the  mother's  breast,  is  a  living  biological  fluid,  while  the  prepared 
foods  consist  of  inert  matter. 

'I'he  best  substitute  for  human  milk  is  without  question  the  milk 
of  the  cow.  Upon  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  consensus  of 
medical  opinion.  It  much  more  nearly  resembles  human  milk 
than  do  any  of  the  artificial  foods  containing  vegetable  matter,  and 
is  for  that  reason  desirable.  Cow's  milk  therefore  becomes  the 
staple  diet  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  babies — the  infant 
human  animal  becomes  a  parasite  upon  the  cow.  But  while  cow's 
milk  is  the  one  substitute  which  resembles  human  milk  in  so  many 
ways  as  to  lead  to  its  general  adoption,  it  differs  from  the  human 
lacteal  fluid  in  many  important  particulars.  It  is,  through  much 
handling  and  almost  inevitable  exposure,  more  liable  to  bacterial 
contamination.  More  important  even  than  this,  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  a  hard  curd,  difficult  for  the  single  infantile  human  stomach 
to  digest,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  remembers  that 
Nature  intended  it  for  an  animal  with  four  stomachs,  while  for  the 
human  infant  with  its  single  stomach  a  soft-curded  milk  was  Nature's 
wise  provision. 

IN  A  SENSE,  the  milk  of  one  species  is  poison  to  any  other  species. 
When  an  animal  is  attacked  by  poisonous  bacteria,  they  seem 
of  themselves  to  form  in  the  blood  certain  protective,  neutral- 
izing qualities,  called  in  the  technology  of  the  laboratory  "anti- 
bodies." It  is  contended  by  many  experts  that  mother's  milk  con- 
tains these  useful  anti-bodies  and  carries  them  into  the  infant's 
body.  They  point  to  the  immunity  of  breast  nurslings  from 
infectious   diseases.     Mothers   with   typhoid   suckle   their   offspring 
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without  iiil'eclinf;  tliem.  Professoi-  Rogers,  an  eminent  French 
authority,  has  ])ublished  a  list  of  forty-nine  cases  of  nursing  mothers 
admitted  with  their  infants  to  an  isolation  hospital.  F'ifteen  had 
measles,  nineteen  scarlet  fever,  eight  tonsilitis,  one  diphtheria,  five 
erysipelas  and  one  mumps.  With  the  exception  of  one  debilitated 
infant  who  contracted  erysipelas,  no  child  contracted  disease,  not- 
withstanding that  all  were  suckled  by  their  mothers. 

Whether  bovine  diseases  can  be  transmitted  to  the  human  infant 
through  the  milk  of  the  cow  is  a  question  which  the  foremost  medi- 
cal and  bacteriological  experts  of  the  world  have  affirmed  and  denied 
with  equal  emj^hasis.  Dr.  Koch,  the  discoverer  of  the  tubercular 
bacillus,  asserted  with  striking  emphasis  in  London,  six  years  ago, 
that  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis  were  essentially  difi'erent  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  transmit  human  tuberculosis  to  cattle  by 
inoculation.  Therefore,  said  he,  we  have  no  need  to  fear  infection 
from  cattle  by  ingestion.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  infants, 
who  depend  in  an  increasing  proportion  wholly  upon  cow's  milk, 
do  not  suffer  as  much  as  might  be  expected  from  intestinal  tuber- 
culosis. As  against  this  sweeping  assertion  of  Koch,  there  is  the 
undoubted  fact  that  many  experiments  in  this  country  and  Europe 
have  beyond  doubt  accomplished  the  transmission  of  human  tuber- 
culosis to  cattle,  and  that  bovine  tuberculosis  has  been  accidentally 
contracted  by  human  beings.  The  evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Rav- 
enel,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Live-Stock  Sanitary  Board,  upon 
these  two  points  seems  to  be  fairly  conclusive.  There  is  a  cele- 
brated case,  familiar  to  most  physicians,  placed  upon  record  by 
Gosse,  a  famous  physician  of  Geneva.  His  own  daughter  was 
infected  by  drinking  the  milk  of  a  cow  upon  his  own  farm  which, 
unknown  to  him,  suffered  with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder.  That 
she  died  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bovine  variety,  and  that  inoculation 
was  by  ingestion,  was  abundantly  shown  by  the  post-mortem  exam- 
ination which,  with  rare  courage,  he  performed  himself.  Professor 
von  Behring,  after  the  most  careful  investigation,  has  announced 
positively  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  transmissible  to  human  beings 
and  is  even  more  dangerous  than  the  human  variety.  This  is  the 
opinion,  too,  of  the  British  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  cattle 
— even  in  the  most  select  herds — suffer  from  tuberculosis,  the  udders 
and  milk  ducts  being  often  diseased,  the  important  relation  of  this 
subject  of  bovine  diseases  to  infant  feeding  will  be  readily  apparent. 
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Not  long  ago,  a  wealthy  New  Yorker,  hoping  to  secure  a  safe  and 
pure  milk  supply  for  his  child,  had  a  new  cow  barn  built  at  his  coun- 
try place.  lie  secured  eight  fine  young  Alderney  coavs,  all  registered 
animals.  Soon  afterward  one  of  the  cows  became  very  sick  and 
died;  and  a  post-mortem  revealed  the  fact  that  the  disease  was 
tuberculosis.  Of  the  remaining  seven  cows,  five  were  pronounced 
to  be  tubercular  by  a  representative  of  the  State  Agricultural  De- 
partment. It  was  an  experience  similar  to  this  which  led  Mr. 
Nathan  Straus,  the  man  to  whom  the  mothers  of  America  will  some 
day  erect  a  monument  when  they  realize  what  he  has  done,  to  enter 
upon  the  work  which  has  resvdted  in  saving  thousands  of  baby  lives. 
He  was  living  in  the  Adirondacks,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  to 
insure  a  pure  milk  supply  for  his  family  kept  a  cow.  One  day  the 
cow  died  suddenly  and  Mr.  Straus  thought  she  had  been  poisoned. 
He  sent  for  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  found  that  the  animal's  lungs 
had  been  eaten  away  by  consvmiption.  From  that  time,  no  more 
raw  milk  was  used  by  the  Straus  family. 

THE  danger  of  infection  by  tuberculosis  or  other  bovine  dis- 
eases is,  however,  not  the  only  one  attendant  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  milk.  As  a  culture  medium  for  bacterial  life, 
milk  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  substance,  and  the  result  of  careless- 
ness in  the  various  processes  of  milk  production  and  distribution,  from 
the  milking  stool  m  the  cow  barn  to  the  pail  in  the  grocery  store 
or  the  can  on  the  vendor's  wagon,  and  thence  to  the  consumer's 
table,  means  contamination  and  the  supply  of  milk  to  infants  con- 
taining a  dangerously  high  percentage  of  bacterial  life.  While 
Professor  von  Behring,  arguing  from  the  frequency  of  gastro-intes- 
tinal  diseases  in  young  children,  has  proclaimed  that  milk  contain- 
ing more  than  one  thousand  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  or  about 
sixteen  drops,  should  never  on  any  account  be  given  to  an  infant, 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  reasonably  clean  and  pure  milk  which 
does  not  contain  more  than  from  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand 
bacteria  per  c.c.  But  in  most  of  our  cities  there  is  no  bacterial 
standard  at  all,  while  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  there  is 
such  a  standard  it  is  absurdly  and  awfully  high.  Thus,  in  Mil- 
waukee the  standard  of  "purity"  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter!  In  Boston  it  is  five  hundred  thou- 
sand— a  standard  worse,  in  many  ways,  than  none  at  all!  In  naany 
of  our  cities  the  average  bacterial  counts  run  well  into  the  millions. 
Five  millions,  or  about  twice  as  many  as  average  sewage,  is  not 
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iiiuomnion.  In  one  New  York  store  sani[)les  of  milk  bought  on 
thirteen  successive  days,  by  members  of  the  British  Health  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  milk  conditions  in  various  large 
<-ities  throughout  the  world,  an  average  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  million  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  was  discov- 
ered!    Of  course,  such  milk  is  poison  to  infant  life. 

To  many  persons  the  word  bacteria  calls  uj)  visions  of  terrible 
imseen  dangers.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  explain  that  relatively 
few  of  these  bacteria  are  harmful  in  any  sense,  and  fewer  still  dan- 
gerous. Were  it  otherwise,  we  should,  of  course,  be  j)oisoned  in 
very  short  order.  The  kind  of  bacteria  in  the  milk  is  thus  quite 
as  important  as  the  number.  Milk  having  relatively  few  bacteria 
may  have  more  dangerous  ones  than  milk  having  an  enormous 
nunil)er.  That  is,  however,  not  common.  The  larger  the  number 
of  bacteria  in  the  milk,  the  greater  the  possibility  of  there  being 
dangerous  ones  among  them.  How  real  this  danger  is  we  may  see 
in  the  recent  experience  of  Chicago  and  its  suburbs.  Many  thou- 
sands of  cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  occurred,  being  directly 
traceable  to  the  milk  supplied  by  one  of  the  greatest  milk  companies 
in  the  United  States,  the  source  of  infection  being  some  Wisconsin 
dairies.  Chicago,  like  a  good  many  other  American  cities,  has  had 
no  ade(|uate  inspection  of  its  milk  supply  and  no  bacterial  standard. 
It  has  paid  the  ])enalty  in  an  awful  epidemic. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Smollet,  the  English  novelist, 
wrote  a  terrible  description  of  the  milk  supply  of  his  time.  It  is 
too  disgusting  to  be  printed  here,  but  it  is  valuable  to  students  of 
the  sul))ect  because  of  the  vivifl  picture  it  gives  of  the  almost  unbe- 
lievably foul  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  distribution  of  milk. 
Fortunately,  things  are  not  so  bad  to-day,  but  there  is  still  much 
carelessness  and  neglect  of  ordinary  hygienic  precautions  in  milk- 
ing and  vending  the  milk.  To  see  cows  with  filthy  udders,  milked 
in  still  filthier  barns,  l)y  men  and  women  with  dirty  hands  and  cloth- 
ing; to  see  lumps  of  manure  drop  into  the  milk  pail,  often  followed 
by  a  dirty  hand,  and  to  see  in  the  retail  store  the  open  milk  can  ex- 
posed to  all  the  dust,  or  the  germ-covered  dipper  thrust  into  the 
milk  and  then  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  counter  collecting  more  germs 
while  it  awaits  the  next  customer — these  are  not  uimsual  sights  to-day. 
Even  the  staid,  conservative  old  British  Medical  Journal  in  an  arti- 
cle describing  the  condition  of  the  milk  supply  a  century  and  a  half 
after  Smollet's  terrific  arraignment,  uses  the  awful  caption,  "Pus 
as  a  Beverage."     And  when,  last  November,  I  attended  the  Milk 
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Conference  in  the  New  York  Academy  of  ]Medicine,  and  listened 
to  the  reports  of  sanitary  inspectors  and  others,  1  could  not  but  feel 
the  appropriateness  of  this  description  to  much  of  the  milk  which 
is  placetl  upon  the  market  in  many  of  our  cities  and  towns  to-day. 
No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject  doubts  for  an  instant  that 
a  frank  description  of  the  milk  supply  in  many  of  our  cities  would 
far  outdo  "  The  Jungle  "  in  horror. 

In  New  York  City  the  whole  subject  of  the  milk  supply  is  at 
present  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention.  While  conditions  are 
bad,  awfully  bad,  there  has  been  much  improvement  during  the 
past  few  years.  And  this  result  is  attained  in  spite  of  great  obstacles. 
The  great  city  needs  for  each  day's  supply  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  quarts  of  milk.  This  immense  sea  of  milk  comes  from 
over  thirty  thousand  dairies,  some  of  them  four  hundred  miles  away. 
From  remote  corners  of  Pennsylvania  and  from  Ohio  milk  is  sent 
into  New  York.  Much  of  the  milk  is  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  old  on  arrival  in  the  city,  offering  numerous  induce- 
ments for  the  use  of  "preservatives."  It  is  sold  from  about  twelve 
thousand  places,  ottering  many  inducements  for  the  use  of  water 
or  baser  adulterants,  and  unlimited  facilities  for  contamination. 
The  fact  is  that  the  science  of  milk  jModuction  and  distribution  is 
as  yet  in  its  infancy.     We  are  beginnmg  to  learn. 

WHEN  Mr.  Nathan  Straus  was  brought  to  such  a  dramatic 
realization  of  the  perils  of  an  infected  milk  supply,  he  de- 
termined to  ])asteurize  his  family  milk  supply.  Later, 
oppressed  by  the  awful  infantile  mortality  rate,  he  decided  to  estab- 
lish an  Infants'  Milk  Depot  as  an  experiment.  After  a  most  pains- 
taking study  of  the  subject,  and  conference  with  scores  of  physicians 
in  this  country  and  Europe  upon  the  respective  merits  of  "raw," 
"sterilized,"  "pasteurized,"  "whole,"  and  "modified"  milks,  he 
decided  upon  pasteurization  and  modification.  The  highest  stand- 
ard of  milk  obtainable  was  procured,  a  little  depot  set  up  on  a  pier 
at  the  foot  of  East  Third  Street,  and  pasteurized  milk  in  sealed 
bottles,  both  full  strength  and  modified,  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 
The  results  were  unciuestionably  beneficial,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly. Not  only  were  the  lives  of  many  sick  babies  preserved 
bv  its  direct  use,  but  the  depot  became  at  once  an  educative  factor 
and  spread,  through  its  appeal  to  maternal  curiosity,  a  wonderful 
amount  of  information  about  infant  hygiene  and  feeding.  This 
experiment  has  grown  into  a  world-famous    philanthropy.      At    the 
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present  time  there  are  about  twenty  Straus  depots  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  supplying  nearly  two  million  bottles  of  milk.  Mr. 
Straus  himself  says  that  the  movement  has  outgrown  the  limits  of 
private  philanthropy  and  should  now  be  undertaken  by  the  com- 
munity. It  would  be  impossible  to  even  guess  at  the  number  of 
baby  lives  saved  by  the  Straus  depots,  but  the  number  certainly 
runs  into  several  thousands — a  glorious  record  for  any  citizen! 

Perhaps  no  better  concrete  example  of  the  influence  of  the  Straus 
depots  in  lowering  the  infant  death-rate  can  be  cited  than  the  fol- 
lowing, given  in   the  philanthropist's  own   modest  words 

"1  will  cite  the  case  of  a  public  institution  where  the  death-rate 
of  the  children  was  so  high  that  it  became  a  public  scandal.  This 
was  on  Randall's  Island.  Though  the  city  had  their  own  herd 
of  cows,  which  were  kept  on  the  Island,  carefully  tended  and  appar- 
ently in  perfect  health,  they  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  death- 
rate  below  forty-four  per  cent.  At  that  time  I  was  President  of  the 
Health  Board,  ami  the  institution  came  under  my  direct  charge. 
I  had  a  chance  to  study  the  appalling  conditions  that  still  prevailed 
there.  After  I  had  resigned  from  this  office,  encouraged  by  the 
results  I  had  already  obtained  in  the  city,  1  installed  on  the  Island 
a  complete  plant  for  the  pasteurization  of  milk.  In  the  very-  first 
year  of  its  operation,  the  death-rate  of  the  children  made  the  as- 
tonishing drop  of  from  forty-four  per  cent  to  twenty  per  cent.  Re- 
member, there  was  no  other  change  made  either  in  diet,  hygiene 
or  management  of  the  institution.  The  late  was  later  reduced  to 
the  still  lower  figure  of  sixteen  and  five-tenths  per  cent. 

"Just  think  of  the  enormous  saving  of  lives  if  pasteurization 
were  generally  adopted. 

"I  have  done  as  much  as  one  man  could  to  establish  and  pro- 
mote the  use  of  pasteurized  milk  everywhere,  but  all  that  has  Iteen 
accomplished  is  merely  a  fraction  of  the  good  that  could  be  done 
were  the  supply  of  pure  milk  made  a  municipal  function  as  nnich 
as  the  supply  of  pure  water.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
supply  of  milk  everywhere  should  be  pasteurized,  not  only  that 
intended  for  infants,  since  the  use  of  raw  milk  for  adults  is  almost 
equally  fraught  with  dangei." 

Pasteurization,  which  is  heating  to  a  temperature  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  degrees  Fahr.  for  twenty  minutes  and  the  French 
method  of  sterilization,  which  is  heating  to  a  temperature  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees  Fahr.  for  one  hour  or  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes,  are  both  strongly  olijected  to  by  many  physicians. 
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American  physicians  almost  unanimously  reject  the  French 
method  on  the  ground  that  "it  cooks  the  curd  with  the  germs." 
makes  the  milk  hard  to  digest,  destroys  some  of  its  nutritive  quali- 
ties, and  specifically  causes  constipation  and  scurvy.  Most  of 
these  same  objections  are  urged,  with  less  force,  against  pasteur- 
ization. It  is  further  urged  that  neither  method  is  necessary;  that 
if  care  is  taken  to  secure  clean  milk  it  can  be  kept  so  clean  as  to 
require  no  '"cooking."  All  the  opponents  of  pasteurization  con- 
cede that  if  milk  is  contaminated  it  should  be  pasteurized,  while 
all  the  advocates  of  pasteurization  admit  that  if  pure  milk,  free 
from  disease,  could  be  secured,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
need  of  pasteurizing  it.  The  issue,  then,  is  simply,  "can  means 
be  devised  whereby  the  milk  supply  of  the  average  American  city 
can  be  brought  up  to  this  high  level  of  cleanliness"?  Mr.  Straus 
regretfully  answers  this  question  in  the  negative  and  goes  on  his 
way  pasteurizing  and  advocating  the  universal  pasteurization  of 
all  milk,  pointing  to  wonderful  results  in  support  of  his  claims. 

IN  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  there  is  a  man  who  takes  a  much  more 
hopeful  view.  He  believes  in  the  practicability  of  securing  a 
clean  milk  supply  for  our  cities  as  thoroughly  as  he  believes  in 
America,  or  in  himself.  He  is  no  visionary,  this  man  who  affirms 
that  "the  pasteurization  of  milk  is  a  grave  error,"  whose  name  is 
synonymous  w^ith  clean  milk.  If  he  were  not  a  successful  physician 
and  public  official,  this  shrewd,  practical  American  would  be  a 
successful  man  of  business.  The  work  of  George  W.  Goler,  Health 
Officer  of  Rochester,  is  perhaps  even  better  known  to  the  leaders 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Europe  than  in  this  country — to  the 
great  mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen  he  is  unknown.  Yet,  he  has 
been  doing  wonderful  things,  revolutionizing  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  milk  problem  of  cities,  and,  incidentally,  saving  priceless 
baby  lives. 

Rochester  is  a  city  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  There  is  something  of  the  free  dom  andpro- 
gressiveness  of  the  West  about  it,  shot  through  with  the  conserva- 
tism of  New  England.  With  about  five  thousand  births  per  annum 
there  must  be  at  all  times  nearly  twenty  thousand  children  under 
five  years  of  age  in  the  city.  Its  daily  milk  supply  of  seventy-five 
thousand  quarts  is  drawn  from  something  like  seven  hundred  farms, 
all  lying  within  a  radius  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  It  is  distributed  by 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  retailers,  each  of  whom  is  licensed  and 
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pays  an  annual  fee  of  two  dollars.  Its  milk  problem,  therefore,  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  our  greatest  cities,  like  New  York 
or  Chicago,  and  is  much  more  typical  of  the  average  American 
city.  The  lessons  drawn  from  its  experience,  therefore,  are  lessons 
for  the  average  city. 

Prior  to  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  the  infantile  death-rate 
in  Rochester  was,  as  in  most  cities,  very  heavy,  notwithstanding  the 
many  physical  advantages  of  the  city.  In  the  nine  years,  eighteen 
Imiidred  and  eighty-eight  to  eighteen  hundred  ninety-six,  inclusive, 
tluic  were  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  deaths  among 
children  under  the  age  of  five  years.  There  was  a  system  of  milk 
inspection,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  woefully  inadequate  and  inefficient. 
There  were  one  or  two  inspectors  with  whom  sobriety  was  not  a 
strong  point,  and  they  were  known  to  "borrow"  money  from  milk- 
men. That  they  should  protect  the  milkmen  in  return  for  these 
favors  was  a  natural  result.  Just  ten  years  ago  Dr.  Goler  estab- 
lished an  Infants'  Milk  Depot  for  two  months,  July  and  August, 
in  which  the  tide  of  infant  mortality  always  rises.  The  work  began 
in  a  very  primitive  way,  and  the  total  cost  to  the  city  was  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  store  was  rented  in  a  thickly  populated  district 
and  fitted  with  running  w^ater,  gas  stoves,  counters  and  shelves. 
Two  nurses  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Goler  by  two  of  the 
hospitals  of  the  city,  and  they  pasteurized  and  cooled  the  milk  and 
sold  it  at  cost  to  the  mothers  who  came  for  it.  A  little  pamphlet, 
a  model  of  wisdom,  brevity  and  lucidity,  entitled  "How  to  Take 
Care  of  Babies,"  was  printed  in  four  languages  and  freely  distri- 
buted. We  know  now  how  the  three  hundred  dollars  was  expended; 
the  results  are  roughly  indicated,  but  not  scientifically  measured, 
bv  figures  which  point  out  that  the  infantile  death-rate  in  the  worst 
period  of  the  year  has  been  reduced  to  nearly  one-half.  Lest  it 
be  thought  that  the  basis  of  comparison  is  an  unfair  one,  a  compar- 
ison of  the  figures  for  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  with  the 
average  death-rate  for  a  period  of  nine  years  shows  just  about  the 
same  percentage  of  decrease  in  the  annual  death-rate. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  result  was  entirely  due  to  the  milk  actu- 
ally distributed.  Possibly,  that  was  of  less  importance  than  the 
education  indirectly  accomplished  through  the  interest  roused  in 
the  city  by  the  establishment  of  the  milk  station.  That  this  was 
so  seems  to  be  the  natural  inference  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
next  two  summers,  though  there  were  four  stations  in  place  of  one, 
:.ind  the  quantity  of  milk  distributed  was  vastly  increased,  the  re- 
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suits  were  practically  the  same.  Some  wiseacres  made  the  pre- 
diction that  Dr.  Goler  had  reached  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
infant  mortality  and  that  further  progress  could  not  be  expected. 
Perhaps  most  men  would  have  been  satisfied  with  such  an  accom- 
plishment, but  not  so  Dr.  Goler.  \Vhile  satisfied  with  the  return 
made  for  the  ridiculously  small  amount  of  money  invested,  he  would 
not,  could  not,  believe  that  the  limit  had  been  reached. 

THEN  came  the  thought,  "pasteurization  is  good  for  dirty 
milk — dead  disease  germs  are  less  harmful  than  living  ones; 
but  why  have  filthy  milk  at  all — why  not  aim  at  clean  milk 
which  needs  no  pasteurization.^"  That  simple  idea  of  cleanliness 
has  made  Rochester  famous  wherever  men  and  women  are  seriously 
trying  to  keep  the  babies  alive.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  political 
economy  of  saving  babies. 

So,  in  nineteen  nundred,  instead  of  pasteurized  milk  for  the  infants 
Dr.  Goler  tried  clean  raw  milk.  A  contract  was  made  with  a  farmer 
for  all  his  milk  at  so  much  per  quart,  upon  condition  that  he  would  ob- 
serve the  hygienic  directions  of  Dr.  Goler  and  his  assistants.  A 
portable  laboratory,  consisting  of  a  discarded  election  booth,  was 
set  up  on  the  farm  selected.  Outside  the  house,  under  canvas, 
a  sink  and  running  water  were  set  up  where  the  bottles  were  washed. 
Then  there  was  a  tent  with  sterilizei's,  each  sterilizer  holding  two 
gross  of  nursing  bottles — for  here  instead  of  sterilizing  the  milk, 
they  sterilize  the  bottles  and  cans.  Another  tent  was  provided  for 
the  nurse  in  charge  to  sleep  in — the  entire  "plant"  costing  between 
five  and  six  hundred  dollars.  With  the  introduction  of  new  methods 
of  simple  cleanliness,  the  infantile  death-rate  began  to  decline  again, 
though  the  decline  was  not  as  great  as  before.  In  spite  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  Rochester  a  careful  comparison  of  the  infantile 
death-rate  shows  a  decrease  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the 
great  increase  of  population  in  a  comparative  estimate  covering  the 
whole  period  of  nine  years,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  when  there  were  no  Infants"  Milk 
Depots  as  against  the  succeeding  nine  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Infants'  Milk  Depots  and  the  insuring  of  a  better 
supply.  Not  only  have  the  good  results  obtained  by  pasteurization 
been  maintained,  through  taking  care  to  obtain  clean  milk  and  then 
doing  away  with  the  pasteurizing  process,  but  actually  improved  upon. 
And,  as  we  shall  see,  the  latter  method  is  more  economical. 

When  it  was  demonstrated  that  practically  pure  milk  could  be 
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had  if  proper  care  were  taken  to  keep  it  clean  at  all  stages.  Dr.  Goler 
and  his  assistants  began  a  campaign  of  education  among  the  farmers 
and  a  more  rigid  system  of  mspection.  Thus  they  attacked  the 
general  milk  supply  of  the  city.  In  their  inspections  and  tests  they 
very  wisely  paid  more  attention  to  the  percentage  of  dirt  and  bacteria 
than  to  the  percentage  of  fats — a  reversal  of  the  usual  custom.  The 
farmers  at  first  were  accustomed  to  sneer  at  the  "fads'  of  this 
man  who  pooh-poohed  their  silver-plated  centrifugal  machines, 
which  gathered  balls  of  dung  and  hair  from  the  milk;  who  said 
that  pasteurizing  killed  the  good  germs  as  well  as  the  bad — and  a 
little  more  effectively.  They  were  not  impressed  when  he  said  that 
it  was  better  to  keep  the  cow  barns  clean,  to  cleanse  the  cows'  udders 
and  their  own  hands  and  clothing;  that  sterilizing  the  cans  was 
better  than  tampering  with  the  milk  and  making  it  harder  for  babies 
to  digest.  But  persistence  wins,  and  Rochester  to-day  has  the 
purest  milk  supply  in  America.  Dr.  Joseph  Roby,  one  of  Dr.  Go- 
ler's  assistants,  says  that  before  this  campaign  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  find  a  dealer  whose  milk  could  be  depended  upon  to 
contain  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  bacteria  per  c.c.  A  great 
many  dealers  would  have  samples  containing  seventy-five  thousand, 
fifty  thousand,  or  even  ten  thousand  one  month  only  to  jump  to 
five  hundred  thousand,  or  higher,  the  next  month.  The  average 
monthly  counts  for  the  city  ranged  from  one  hundred  thousand  per 
c.c.  in  winter  to  five  hundred  thousand  per  c.c.  in  summer.  But 
the  milk  produced  under  the  supervision  of  the  city — and  a  different 
farm  has  been  chosen  each  year  as  an  educational  feature  of  the 
campaign — gives  an  average  count  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-three  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  or  quarter  teaspoonful. 
Only  one  sample  has  gone  above  twenty  thousand  (twenty-nine 
thousand),  twenty-one  have  been  below  one  thousand — an  almost 
unprecedented  thing.  One  sample  gave  only  two  hundred  and 
forty,  establishing  a  record  for  purity.  Under  this  system  there  is 
practically  no  chance  whatever  for  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
through    an    infected    milk   supply. 

And  this  work  costs  the  city  of  Rochester  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year!  Dr.  Goler  says,  and  points  to  the  actual  experience 
of  several  years  to  prove  it,  that  for  a  trifle  over  one  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  the  system  can  be  carried  out  in  any  city  of  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  in  larger  cities  at  a  proportion- 
ate cost. 
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BY  HELEN  FITZGERALD  SANDERS 

]IX  years  ago  Butte,  Montana,  bore  the  undisputed 
title  of  the  ughest  town  on  earth.  Following  the 
logic  of  the  excellent  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  whose  phil- 
osophy saw  hope  in  the  very  fact  that  he  had  reached 
the  ultimate  limit  of  misfortune,  Butte,  having  at- 
tained the  maximum  of  ugliness,  had  at  least  gained 
a  point  from  which  to  start.  Towns,  and  more  es- 
pecially western  towns,  do  not  stand  still,  and  since  Butte  could 
not  move  downward,  it  must  of  necessity  climb  up. 

The  ugliness  of  Butte  was  the  direct  result  of  artificial  condi- 
tions. Nature  had  clad  the  mountains  upon  which  the  city  rests 
with  pine  grove  and  thicket  of  fern;  she  had  erected  about  it  noble 
}>eaks,  rob^d  royally  in  purple  haze  and  shining  with  the  perennial 
benediction  of  the  snow.  Within  the  memory  of  living  men  the  site 
of  Butte  had  borne  the  columned  canopy  of  the  forest,  the  rush  of 
clear  streams,  the  gay  patchwork  of  grass,  bitter-root  and  the  myriad 
mountain  flowers.  But  the  hand  of  man  had  turned  vandal  here, 
and  in  ruthless  quest  of  copper,  shafts  were  sunk,  smelters  arose, 
clouds  of  sulphur  smoke  killed  the  last  bud  and  sprig,  and  the  hills 
stood  naked,  lean  and  stripped.  The  approach  to  the  city  from 
the  East  bore  a  startling  likeness  to  Dante  s  description  of  the  out- 
lying regions  of  Purgatory.  The  huge  boulders  thrown  from  their 
native  pedestals  by  pre-historic  convulsions  lay  scattered  in  gro- 
tesque heaps,  and  on  the  desolate  cairns  and  wastes  was  the  ever- 
present  stain  of  the  smoke.  If,  perchance,  a  traveller  entered  the 
town  in  the  shades  of  evening  over  the  Continental  Divide,  the  sim- 
ilarity to  the  scenes  of  Dante  need  not  end  with  the  approach  to 
Purgatory,  for  beneath,  swimming  in  a  palpitating  sea  of  smoke 
which  filled  the  bowl  of  the  valley  with  opal  waves,  lay  the  likeness 
of  the  Inferno  itself.  There  tall  chimneys  were  capped  with  points 
of  flame;  long,  lurid,  crawling  streams  of  molten  slag  burned  the 
llea^'y  darkness  into  a  crimson  glow,  and,  occasionally,  a  bright  flare 
of  red  light,  when  the  slag  was  dumped,  completed  a  scene  of  pic- 
turesque horror. 

The  town  itself,  in  the  impartial  light  of  day.  presented  a  less 
diabolical  but  more  monotonous  appearance.  Row  upon  row  of 
uglv  little  houses  and  a  few  even  uglier  large  ones  told  eloquently 
of  the  status  of  the  place.  Had  a  stranger,  ignorant  of  his  environ- 
ment, been  set  down  in  Butte,  he  would  have  known  at  a  glance 
toward   the   long,   low   hill   bristling  with  shaft-houses   and  smoke- 
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stacks,  and  tlie  multitude  of  cheap,  unlovely  houses  that  crouched 
beneath,  just  the  character  of  the  town  in  which  he  stood;  he  would 
have  seen  in  the  shaft-houses  the  reason  for  its  being  and  the  inas- 
terin<^  idea  of  its  people;  in  the  rows  of  cottages  and  tenements 
indifference  to  comfort  and  beauty.  '^I'hese  were  not  homes;  they 
were  tlie  capital  of  the  landlord.  If  architecture,  or  the  lack  of  arch- 
itecture, ever  spoke,  it  was  here,  and  its  language  was  unmistakable. 

IN  THIS  prevailing  ugliness  the  story  of  Butte  was  told.  The 
fame  of  the  copper  mines  sj)read  across  the  seas,  around  the  world. 
and  poor  and  adventurous  fortune-seekers  of  all  lands  flocked  here 
as  had  the  earlier  Argonauts  to  the  golden  shores  of  California. 
They  came,  lured  hither  by  the  liope  of  wealth,  to  stay  a  little  while, 
then  pass  on  to  pleasanter  pastures.  No  one  cared  to  make  this 
temporary  abiding-place  more  lovely;  anything  would  do  for  the 
few  months  or  years  and  then. — theie  Avas  the  cherished  vision  of 
a  far-away  Elysium  called  Home.  First  the  log  cabin  sheltered 
the  prospector  from  the  cold,  then,  as  the  cam])  grew,  this  crude 
form  was  supplanted  by  the  tenements  and  cottages  built  to  rent, 
and  in  a  few  cases,  by  gaudily  expensive  mansions  of  mushroom 
millionaires.  There  was  a  certain  rugged  ])icturesqueness  in  the- 
log  cabin  which  these  later  dwellings  lacked,  for  in  their  un.sym- 
metrical  and  unreasonable  forms  were  seen  the  worst  of  many  styles 
and  the  best  of  none.  Every  square  foot  within  the  walls  of  a  house 
was  crowded  with  people.  The  custom  of  renting  rooms  was  gen- 
eral and  the  town  supported  a  surprising  number  of  small  boarding- 
houses.  A  homely  sage  has  said,  with  keen  wisdom,  that  no  man 
ever  died  fighting  for  his  boarding-house;  one  might  go  farther  and 
say  that  where  rented  houses  prevail  over  homes,  civic  imjirove- 
ment  will  decline  if  it  has  ever  existed,  for  the  hearthstone  of  the 
home  is  the  foundation  stone  of  democracy.  At  this  time,  Butte 
was  virtually  a  city  of  rented  dwellings,  and  these  poor  places,  where 
people  wasted  the  greatest  hour  of  their  lives, — the  Present,  for 
the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  the  Future — were  unredeemed  by  a  glimpse 
of  green,  a  single  flower  or  the  shielding  charity  of  a  vine. 

The  moral  effect  was  self-evident.  What  wonder  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Butte,  especially  the  boys,  were  notoriously  bad  '■;  What 
wonder  that  their  starved  little  hearts,  with  never  a  flower  nor  a 
spear  of  grass  to  look  upon,  should  be  turned  from  the  beautiful 
and  good,  blighted  and  stained  as  the  place  in  Avhich  they  lived  'i 
God  i)ity  the  little  children   whose  playground   is  the  barren  street: 
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CRAFTSMAN-      HOUSE      IX      BUTTE,      MON- 
TANA.       OWNED      BV      ALFRED      LONGLEY. 


SAME    house:    FRONT    AND    SIDE    VIEW; 


LIVING  ROOM  IN  MR.  LONCLEY  S  HOUSE, 
OPENING  IN  FURNISHED  HALL:  DE- 
SIGNED    FROM     CRAFTSMAN      INTERIORS. 


DINING  ROOM  IN  MR.  LONGLEY  S  HOUSE 
IN  BUTTE:  FURNISHED  WITH  CRAFTS- 
MAN   FURNITURE    AND    FITTINGS. 


REDEEMING   THE   UGLIEST  TOWN 

who  do  not  know  the  joy  of  growing  things  and  the  ever  wonderful 
growing  of  the  seed  into  the  pLant!  Not  only  the  children  felt  the 
contamination  of  perverted  environment.  The  treasure  was  too 
vast  to  he  undisputed,  and  from  greed,  the  mastering  evil, — greed 
of  the  same  type  that  would  rob  us  of  Niagara  Falls  and  our  greatest 
natural  possessions, — corruption,  bribery  and  political  debauchery 
soiled  the  name  of  the  state.  It  was  as  if  the  hungry  throats  of  the 
dark  shafts  were  never  satisfied;  that  they  were  usurers  of  the  most 
relentless  sort,  demanding  compound  interest  for  the  wealth  they 
vielded.  The  forests  were  stripped  to  be  consumed  by  their  tun- 
nels and  drifts;  the  honor  of  men  sank  in  their  depths  and  not  in- 
frequently a  human  life  was  offered  up  under  crashing  rocks,  an 
awful  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Mammon.  And  over  all,  the  cloud 
of  smoke  hung  heavily,  hiding  the  blue  sky,  the  mountain  heights 
and  the  sun,  until  men  forgot  to  turn  their  eyes  above.  While  the 
pall  drifted  thick  and  dark  overhead,  the  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled 
with  appalling  frequency  and  victim  after  victim  of  pneumonia 
was  taken  down  the  winding  way  to  the  barren  graveyard  in  the 
"flat."  It  is  of  record  that  one  of  these  grim  processions  of  death 
was  lost  in  the  smoke  which  seemed  maliciously  to  deny  the  dead 
a  couch  of  earth  on  which  to  rest. 

IN  SPITE  of  such  disadvantages  the  camp  grew  into  a  city,  and 
as  thousands  of  people  flocked  to  its  mines,  these  conditions 
became  unbearable.  First,  the  old  practice  of  roasting  ore  in 
heaps  upon  the  ground  was  prohibited,  then  one  by  one  the  smelters 
were  shut  down  and  the  output  of  the  mines  sent  to  the  great 
Washoe  Smelter  at  Anaconda,  a  town  twenty-five  miles  distant. 
Thus  the  smoke  drifted  away  forever  and  left  the  air  pure  to  breathe, 
the  sun  clear  to  warm  the  blood  and  made  possible  the  existence  of 
a  city  worthy  of  the  name.  Little  by  little,  people  came  to  under- 
stand that  vegetation  could  be  a  concrete  reality  and  not  a  tradition. 
The  discovery  of  enormous  ore  bodies  extending  for  miles  across 
the  "flat"  up  the  scarred  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  assured  the 
future  of  Butte's  resources  past  the  life  of  the  present  generation, 
and  somehow  those  poor  toilers,  who  had  come  to  stay  a  while  and 
then  pass  on,  found  themselves  at  the  end  of  years,  still  toiling 
with  the  dream  of  home  farther  away,  and  a  yearning  instead  for 
something  better  here  and  now.  They  had  forgotten  to  live  during 
that  period  of  oblivion,  and  they  were  waking,  as  after  a  long,  long 
sleep.     The    impulse    was   general.     Money   was    plentiful   enough 
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and  people  began  to  build  homes, — homes  with  tentative  little 
o-aidens  which  flourished  and  grew.  The  earth  was  ready  for 
seeds;    men's  minds  were  ready  for  new  ideas. 

And  as  the  seeds  were  dropped  into  the  soil  which  gave  them 
forth  again  in  diverse  forms  of  plant  life,  so  the  germ  of  a  new  idea 
planted  in  the  public-  mind  took  root  and  grew,  and  the  fruit  of  it 
was  the  Ckaftsmax  movement.  It  could  not  have  come  to  Butte 
ai  a  more  opportune  time.  People  were  reaching  out  for  some 
tangible  way  to  redeem  the  barren  ugliness  and  the  wasted  years. 
Men  and  women  long  exiled  from  the  beautiful  took  it  up  with  the 
vigor  of  enthusiasm  and  it  was  not  long  before  its  results  were  seen 
in^material  form.  The  first  definite  move  was  up  out  of  the  gulches 
to  the  slopes  commanding  a  sweeping  view  of  the  undulating  hills 
that  rise  into  the  lofty  heights  of  the  Highlands  to  the  south,  the 
huge,  beetling  and  bearded  Main  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  east,  and  the  abrupt  cone  of  the  Big  Butte  to  westward, 
with  a  glimpse  of  the  noble  peak  of  Mount  Flieser  in  the  distance. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  beautiful  or  varied  panorama  of 
mountain  scenery  than  this,  and  the  sparkling  clearness  of  the  rare- 
fied air  takes  the  vision  through  miles  of  atmosphere  and  reveals 
the  minutest  detail  on  the  silvered  steeps.  Here  numbers  of  pleasant 
homes  have  been  built,  and  grass,  flowers  and  young  trees  deck  the 
yards.  Conspicuous  among  these  places  are  the  Craftsman 
houses,  which  are  well  suited  to  the  austere  landscape.  The  warm 
shades  of  russet  brown  and  soft  green  on  the  shingles  of  the  houses, 
shown  in  the  accompanying  pictures,  are  a  restful  and  harmonious 
contrast  to  the  wide  vistas  of  dull  earth  color.  These  homes  are 
verv  new  and  the  yards  are  not  yet  planted,  but  when  the  spring 
is  farther  advanced  and  a  carpet  of  green  is  spread  around  them; 
when  they  are  hung  with  the  deep  green  garlands  of  Virginia  creeper 
and  woodbine,  mellowing  in  the  autumn  into  yellow,  brown  and 
red ;  when  the  tulips  put  forth  their  ringed  cups  of  gold  and  scarlet 
geraniums  flame  in  the  flower  beds,  then  they  will  be  complete  and 
not  until  then.  On  one  block  three  Craftsman  houses  stand  side 
by  side,  looking  northward,  so  that  the  view  of  the  mountains  is 
from  their  back  windows.  Never  could  the  idea  of  the  Craftsman 
rear  porch  be  more  happily  illustrated  than  here.  In  the  long 
summer  twilight  when  the  sunset  lingers  in  the  west  and  the  moun- 
tains draw  about  themselves  such  mysteries  of  purple  and  rose, 
it  is  a  never-ceasing  joy  to  sit  and  watch  the  peaks  grow  dim  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  night. 
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The  interiors  of  these  lioiises  carry  out  the  Craftsman  scheme 
and  those  who  enjoy  the  broad  hearths,  the  easy  chairs  and  pleasant 
rooms  forget  that  they  are  in  Butte  and  remember  only  that  they 
are  in  a  home.  This  goes  to  show  that  wherever  we  are,  in  the 
most  favored  or  unfavored  regions,  it  still  remains  for  us  to  create 
our  environment  and  to  make  it  what  we  will. 

Thus  far  the  betterment  of  Butte  has  been  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual rather  than  organized  effort;  the  private  garden  rather 
than  the  public  square  has  reclaimed  the  wastes.  One  park,  Col- 
umbia Gardens,  is  the  public's  sole  recreation  ground.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  the  main  range  and  extends  up  a  canyon  or  cleft 
in  the  mountains.  Groves  of  trees  give  shelter  and  shade,  and 
beds  of  pansies,  tulips  and  other  garden  flowers  grow  to  peiiection 
of  size  and  color.  These  gardens  are  good  so  far  as  they  go,  V)ut 
eighty  thousand  people  who  work  need  plenty  of  room  to  play.  At 
an  altitude  of  six  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  the  blood  flows  fast, 
men  live  at  a  high  pressure  of  nervous  tension,  and  for  these  reasons 
it  is  necessary  that  they  rest  and  seek  the  peace  that  is  of  the  open. 
One  has  only  to  watch  the  overladen  cars  going  to  and  from  the 
Gardens  on  a  holiday  or  Sunday  during  summer,  and  to  see  the 
congestion  of  that  pleasure  ground  itself,  to  realize  how  the  toilers 
in  the  mines  long  for  the  healthy  recreation  of  the  great  out-of-doors. 
There  is  space  enough  around  Butte  to  give  all  enough  room  and 
air.  The  mountains  seem  to  be  forever  calling  men  forth  to  receive 
the  gift  of  repose  and  joy  that  lies  within  their  sheltering  fastnesses. 

WillLE  the  Craftsman  movement  has  wrought  this  material 
change,  it  has  also  been  a  factor  in  moral  and  educational 
advancement.  It  came  as  a  blessing  to  the  idle  hands  of 
children  who,  hitherto,  had  used  their  energy  mischievously,  know- 
ing no  better  vent  for  their  native  endowment  of  animal  spirits. 
These  were  the  children  of  the  streets  whom  we  saw-  awhile  ago 
the  objects  of  the  truant  officer's  vigilance,  who  commonly  landed 
in  jail,  there  to  learn  by  association  the  final  lesson  of  crime.  As  a 
rule  these  children  were  bright  and  there  was  a  way  to  their  better 
natures,  if  only  that  way  could  be  found.  So  manual  training  was 
introduced  in  the  schools  with  success  that  its  fondest  advocates 
had  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for.  To  make  a  good  student  the  first 
essential  is  to  create  in  the  child  a  desire  to  study.  A  direct  appeal 
to  his  interest  will  do  more  to  keep  him  in  school  than  a  regiment 
of  truant  officers.     Manual   training  furnished   this  impetus  of  in- 
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lerest  to  cliildieii  who  did  not  care  for  books.  In  the  high  school 
there  is  a  room  fitted  with  benches  and  tools,  where  large  classes 
are  instructed  in  manual  training  after  Gkaftsman  models.  The 
good  which  has  been  accomplished  through  this  instruction  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasizecJ.  nor  can  it  be  fully  reckoned  until  these 
young  workers  go  out  into  the  world.  It  has  taught  them  the  dig- 
nity of  honest  labor;  the  value  of  thrift;  and  it  has  equalized  and 
balanced  theory  and  fact,  book  and  tool.  It  has  showed  them  that 
the  keynote  of  useful  citizenship  is  individual  striving  toward  a 
chosen  end,  and  the  reward  of  a  task,  in  the  doing  it  well.  Work 
and  ]jleasure  should  never  be  .separated;  in  the  doing  of  one  we 
should  achieve  the  other.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  for  the 
best  results.  The  teachers  who  know  the  boys  have  been  surprised 
to  find  that  through  some  constructive  process  the  worst  truants 
and  delinquents  have  been  controlled  by  manual  training;  that 
the  law  of  development  extends  from  the  hands  to  the  head;  that 
as  the  boy  builds  things  of  wood  he  builds  the  subtler  structure  of 
character.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  young  body  politic  as  with 
the  individual  youth;  there  is  always  a  way  to  healthy  growth,  and 
in  liutte  that  way  has  been  largely  through  the  Craftsman  movement. 

Bl'i'TE  is  just  beginning  its  better  existence;  it  is  just  coming 
to  realize  that  it  has  a  heart  as  well  as  a  purse,  an  aesthetic 
as  well  as  a  commercial  existence.  Looking  into  the  future  the 
work  of  improvement  seems  an  enormous  undertaking,  but  we  have 
only  to  look  back  six  years  at  what  has  been  done  in  the  immediate 
past  to  be  sanguine  of  the  fruit  of  the  days  to  come.  We  must 
earn  the  beautiful  by  the  toil  of  our  hands  and  the  love  of  our  hearts, 
but  if  we  must  labor  for  that  which  is  freely  given  as  earth's  offering 
in  fairer  lands,  we  appreciate  the  hard-earned  reward  even  more. 
Nature,  once  cast  out  and  spurned,  does  not  easily  return,  still,  as 
time  passes,  over  the  dun  sweep  of  the  hills  a  faint,  yellow-green 
may  be  seen,  the  footfall  of  the  spring,  elusive  and  fleeting,  born 
of  the  shower  and  blighted  by  the  wind.  It  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  promise  that  in  the  days  to  come  if  we  keep  striving  there  may  be 
a  greater  heritage  for  us  than  the  little  patch  of  garden  at  our  door. 
Even  now,  the  seeker,  who  strikes  out  on  the  long  road  past  the 
Big  Butte  where  the  distant  peaks  loom  up  silver-white  to  meet 
the  brooding  clouds,  may  find  the  ever-changing  pageant  of  the 
wild  flowers,  threads  of  crystal  streams  fringed  with  tall,  purple 
iris  and  willows,  and,  as  the  summer  warms  into  maturity,  the  royal 
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■rllF,  LIVING  ROOM  IN  MR.  RARKER  S  HOUSE 
SHOWS  A  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  CRAFTSMAN 
KIREI'LACE  WITH  WINDOW  INC.LENOOKS  AND 
LONO,  BUILT-IN  WINDOW  SEAT:  THE  SENSE 
OF  EQUAL  SPACE  AND  COZINESS   IS  CHARMING. 


niNINC  ROOM  IN  MR.  RARKER  S  Hf)rSF:. 
SHOWINC,  lUlI.T-IN  (RAFTSMAN  SIDE- 
noAKD    AM)    ITKNITrRK. 


" BROADCAST  " 

robes  of   haze  will   deck    the   hills   even   as  the  snow  shall   be  their 
ermine. 

In  the  redemption  of  the  ugliest  town  on  earth  the  philosophy 
of  the  whole  Craftsman  idea,  material  and  spiritual,  is  embodied. 
Having  passed  through  different  stages  from  the  crude  camp  of  log 
cabins  to  the  cheaply  built  city  of  rented  houses  and  showy  man- 
sions, it  has  awakened  to  the  desire  for  something  better,  and,  through 
that  desire,  is  becoming  simplified,  which  is  its  salvation.  Sim- 
plicity is  selection;  it  is  the  rejection  of  useless  and  encumbering 
fallacies  in  order  that  we  may  "retain  only  the  best.  One  by  one 
these  fallacies  have  fallen  away  like  autumn  leaves,  bringing  us 
nearer  to  first  principles  and  leading  us,  through  the  sufficient  doc- 
trine of  "better  work,  better  art  and  a  better  and  more  reasonable 
wav  of  living,"  out  of  the  smoke  into  the  sunshine,  out  of  the  gulches 
to  the  hills,  out  of  earth's  depths  upward  toward  Heaven 

Yesterday  there  came  a  bluebird  perching  on  the  window  sill, 
twig  in  beak,  calling  loudly  to  his  mate.  Strange  little  feathered 
hoirseholder  seeking  a  place  for  his  nest!  The  omen  w^as  a  happy 
one,  for 

Blessed  is  ihe  city  vhen  fJte  birds  corne  back  to  build! 


"BROADCAST" 

I  PLAYED  my  lute  to  the  world,  but  the  world  danced  not  and 
went  on  its  way  unheeding. 
Only  here  and  there  I  saw  a  solitary  dancer,   unnoticed  of  the 
rest,  in  an  obscure  corner. 
And  I  grieveil  at  the  world,  for  I  loved  my  music. 
But  wlfen  I  looked  again  and  discovered  who  they  were  that  danced 

to  my  lute,  forsooth  I  sorrowed  no  longer; 
For  they  were  the  children  of  the  new  day. 

Ernest  Crosby. 
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LOVE'S  PATRIOT 

SAW  a  lad,  a  beautiful  lad, 

With  a  far-ofi'  look  in  his  eye. 
Who  smiled  not  on  the  battle  fla<,' 
When  the  cavalry  troop  marched  bv 


And,  sorely  vexed,  I  asked  the  lad 

Where  might  his  country  be, 
Who  cared  not  for  our  country's  flag 

And  the  brave  from  over  sea  ? 

•'  Oh,  my  country  is  the  Land  of  Love," 

Thus  did  the  lad  reply; 
"  My  country  is  the  Land  of  Love, 

And  a  patriot  there  am  L" 

And  who  is  your  king,  my  patriot  boy. 

Whose  loyalty  you  obey  't 
"  My  king  is  Freedom,"  quoth  the  lad, 

"And  he  never  says  me  nay." 

Then  you  do  as  you  like  in  your  Land  of  ]>()ve, 

Where  every  man  is  free  ? 
"Nay,  we  do  as  we  love,"  replied  the  lad, 

And  his  smile  fell  full  on  me. 

From  ''Swords  and  Ploicshares." — Ernest  Crosby. 
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A  HOUSE  OF  FINE  DETAIL  THAT  CONFORMS 
TO  THE  HILLSIDE  ON  WHICH  IT  IS  BUILT : 
BY  UNA  NIXSON  HOPKINS 


TilE  house  sliovvs  marked  origi- 
nality, toward  which  all  western 
architecture  is  tending.  It  faces 
northward  and  is  fashioned  on  a 
hill  side,  built  "up  and  down  and  carved 
like  an  apple  tart."  There  is  a  veritable 
congress  of  roof  lines  and  they  seem 
to  respond  as  subtly  to  the  angles  of 
the  house  as  do  the  pines  behind  to  the 
winds  that  blow.  Neither  is  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  house  against  the 
trees  unlike  that  made  by  the  trees 
against  the  sky.  Not  so  much  as  a 
mole  hill  on  the  lot  was  smoothed  down ; 
the  house  simply  accommodated  itself 
to  the  lot  without  protest.  At  the  rear, 
two  steps  are  all  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  house  to  the  ground  while 
the  front  has  the  picturesque  elevation 
of  a  Swiss  chalet,  with  Japanese  de- 
tail showing  in  the  finish. 

Japanese  influence  is  becoming  very 
marked  in  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  which  exhibits  a  cos- 
mopolitism not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  This  is  fortunate, 
since  the  simplicity  of  detail  makes  it 
so  adaptable  to  houses  of  moderate  cost 
— or  to  more  expensive  ones  for  that 
matter,  but  elaborate  detail  has  ever 
been  the  bete  noire  of  the  smaller 
dwellings.  The  Japanese  characteris- 
tics in  the  case  of  this  house  are,  per- 
haps, more  evident  in  the  interior,  which 
is  entirely  of  wood  ;  but  it  carries  with 
it  everywhere  a  hundred  and  one  little 
suggestions  that  would  add  charm  to 
any  home,  whether  situated  on  the  Pa- 
cific or  on  the  .Atlantic  Coast. 

The  foundation  of  the  house  is  seen 
as  a  high  wall  on  the  east — or  along 
the  road — and  practically  constitutes  the 
basement  story  on  the  nortlieast,  seek- 
ing a  lower  level  on  the  north  to  keep 
in  unison  with  the  irregularities  of  the 


ground,  rising  again,  and  merging  into 
a  garden  wall  that  extends  some  dis- 
tance, though  it  is  interrupted  once  by 
steps  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  lead- 
ing to  the  rear  and  thence  to  the  kitchen. 
The  wall  along  the  garden  is  a  series  of 
stone  posts,  connected  by  two  heavy 
■timbers  running  horizontally.  This 
combination  of  wall  and  foundation  is 
of  cobblestone,  very  large  ones  being 
used  at  the  base  and  on  the  corners,  put 
together  with  a  sand  cement  that  in 
some  places  shows  in  large  patches, 
practically  covering  some  of  the  small 
stones  and  giving  them  a  mossy,  lich- 
ened  appearance. 

The  upper  part  of  the  house  and  the 
roof  are  of  split  shakes,  which  have  a 
rough,  rustic  effect,  and  are  perfectly 
[jracticable,  while  the  ventilators  in  the 
peaks  of  the  roof  are  of  inch  and  a 
half  boards,  running  up  and  down  and 
across,  so  that  they  give  a  basket-like 
detail.  The  wall  spaces  are  broken  ef- 
fectively by  well-placed  casement  win- 
dows, opening  out,  and  on  windows 
where  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  the 
sun  in  summer  are  heavy  blinds, 
cleverly  designed. 

The  huge  chimney  at  the  back  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  originality  of 
design  everywhere  evident ;  it  is  of  sand 
cement,  virtually  thrown  on,  with  a  few 
small  cobblestones  here  and  there  that 
look  as  if  they  might  accidently  have 
been  dropped  into  the  mortar,  and  the 
top  is  capped  by  a  row  of  brick,  put  on 
endwise.  The  walks  are  of  dark  red 
brick,  the  same  as  are  used  in  con- 
structing the  entrance  steps  that  appear 
to  have  forced  their  way  through  the 
eastern  wall.  The  wall  here  takes  on 
the  same  gradation  as  the  steps,  affofd- 
ing  a  resting  place  for  some  interesting 
Mexican   jars,   made   in  the  vicinity  a 
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few  years  ago,  and  sonic  miniature  trees 
of  Monterey  cj-prcss.  The  stops  lead 
to  a  little  corner  porch,  also  paved  with 
brick,  from  which  you  enter  the  door  into 
the  reception  hall.  Brick,  too,  finishes 
the  top  of  the  wall  and  it  is  further 
used,  laid  fiat,  for  the  sills  of  the  base- 
ment windows,  as  it  wears  better  than 
wood  so  near  the  ground,  and  docs  not 
show  the  dust.  The  eaves  are  very 
wide,  projecting  far  enough  to  hide 
deep  shadows,  and  are  supported  on  the 
corners  b)'  heavy  timbers. 

Plain  redwood  boards,  arranged  per- 
pendicularly about  two  inches  apart  and 
finished  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  a 
heavy  horizontal  line  of  wood,  consti- 
tute the  porch  railing  and  that  of  the 
third  story  balcony — a  very  good,  sim- 
ple bit  of  detail. 

Entering  the  basement,  you  go 
through  the  north  door  standing  flush 
with  the  ground,  and  may  go  into  the 
laundry  or  mount  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  first  story  proper ;  its  terminus 
is  the  sun  parlor  in  the  center  of  the 
house,  which  is  a  point  from  which  you 
may  radiate  in  any  direction.  It  may 
be  that  you  will  continue  into  a  long 
hall,  out  of  which  opens  four  bedrooms 
and  a  bath ;  or  discover  a  door  from 
this  same  hall,  opening  on  a  stairway 
that  takes  vou  to  an  immense  room 
above  with  four  French  windows  along 
the  front,  through  which  you  enter  the 
wide  balcony.  This  is  a  boy's  room 
and  the  most  delightful  one  in  the 
house.  There  is  a  pantry  and  kitchen 
in  this  same  wing.  The  hall  leads  also 
into  the  reception  hall  vi'hich  runs 
through  from  east  to  west.  The  living 
room  to  the  left  of  the  reception  hall 
is  large,  low.  beamed  and  paneled  with 
wood, and  the  dining  room  to  the  right 
is  also  finished  in  wood,  and  is  of  Jap- 
anese execution.  The  living  room  is 
fortunate  in  having  three  exposures — 
east,  south  and  west.  With  so  many 
windows  it  gives  a  pleasant  out-of-door 
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feeling  to  the  room,  and  relieves  any 
sense  of  oppressiveness  that  might 
come  from  the  use  of  so  much  wood. 
Looking  from  the  windows  of  this  lofty 
station  to  the  east,  a  landscape  of  de- 
light meets  the  eye,  and  to  the  south 
and  west  arc  the  majestic  pine  trees, 
throwing  a  "tangle  of  light  and  shade 
below,  on  roof  and  doors  and  window 
sills." 

The  paneling  of  the  living  room  is 
unique,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Above  the  very  narrow  strips  of  wood 
that  cover  the  edges  of  the  wide  boards 
where  they  come  together  is  a  strap 
of  wood,  fastened  with  small  wooden 
pegs.  The  beams  over  the  fireplace, 
too,  give  an  effect  of  strong  individual- 
ity. The  wood  of  the  room  is  stained 
a  tone  not  unlike  that  of  new  fresh- 
sawed  mahogany,  and  the  chimneypiece 
is  of  dark  brick,  with  a  very  wide  open- 
ing for  the  fire.  A  projection  of  bricks 
on  either  side  above  forms  a  shelf  for 
flower  jugs,  and  the  hearth  is  of  large 
square  brick  of  the  same  color.  On 
either  side  are  tiny  windows, not  more 
than  four  inches  wide,  swinging  in  to 
admit  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  on 
the  outside  are  screens  that  serve  to 
bar  intruding  gnats  or  flies.  These 
little  windows  are  quite  an  innovation 
and  fill  a  long-felt  need,  that  of  ad- 
mittting  a  little  fresh  air  near  the  fire, 
without  a  draught. 

The  built-in  bookcases  do  not  ex- 
tend quite  to  the  door,  thereby 
saving  the  books  from  dirt,  es- 
peciallv  on  sweeping  day ;  this,  too, 
is  quite  a  new  idea  and  might 
be  copied  to  advantage  in  almost 
any  house.  The  electric  lights  here 
hang  pendant  from  the  ceiling,  the  cen- 
ter fixture  being  a  Japanese  lantern. 
The  curtain  poles  are  of  wood  and  the 
hangings  are  a  light  buff  Elast  Indian 
cotton,  showing  a  pattern  in  dull,  old 
pink.  The  coloring  of  the  Oriental  rugs 
is  primarily  old  rose,  and  this  color  is 
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pre-eminent  in  pillows  in  the  seat  flank- 
ing the  fire  and  in  one  or  two  chair 
cushions.  The  library  table  was  made 
for  the  room  and  most  of  the  chairs 
are  East  Indian,  fitting  admirably  into 
the  general  scheme. 

The  woodwork  of  the  dining  room  is 
pine  stained  gray  and  is  quite  diflfer- 
ently  designed  from  the  living  room. 
Where  the  wide  boards  of  the  paneling 
meet  in  the  upper  half  of  the  room  a 
small  design  has  been  cut  out,  showing 
lighter  wood  behind  with  a  wooden 
strap  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Above 
this  is  a  shelf  that  extends  along  the 
four  sides  of  the  room,  on  which  are  a 
few  pieces  of  blue  china,  and  there  is 
blue  ware  on  the  sideboard.  The  side- 
board, stained  like  the  room,  was  de- 
signed by  the  architect,  as  were  a  pretty 
seat  and  a  linen  cabinet  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room.  The  mantel  is  of 
dull  pink  rough  tiling  that  looks  al- 
most like  glazed  brick,  and  the  hang- 
ings at  the  windows  are  of  a  loosely 
woven  gray  linen.  A  rug  of  the  same 
color  with  a  little  old  pink  and  a  trifle 
of  blue  in  the  pattern  completes  this 
simple  but  delightful  room. 

No  charge  of  monotony  coulJ  be  laid 
to  the  doors  of  this  house,  for  there  are 


three  or  four  different  kinds.  The  front 
door  is  of  eight-inch  panes  of  glass — 
to  make  the  hall  as  light  as  possible — 
those  of  the  west  side  of  living  room 
and  hall  are  of  French  extraction,  and 
the  one  opening  into  the  dining  room 
is  of  wood  panels,  while  those  in  the 
bedrooms  are  of  wood  and  glass.  The 
latter  are  designed  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  dining  room  wall,  only 
the  cut-out  design  is  wider  and  more 
elaborate,  and  where  wood  shows  in  the 
wall,  yellow  opaque  glass  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  doors,  giving  a  glint  of 
sunshine  to  the  bedrooms  that  does 
not  come  from  the  sun.  In  the  doors 
of  the  pantry  and  kitchen,  which  are 
fashioned  likewise,  green  opaque 
glass  has  been  used,  suggesting 
cleanliness  and  freshness. 

There  has  been  but  little  attempt  at 
ornamentation  anywhere.  Some  potted 
plants  and  a  few  plain  vases  for  flowers 
are  about  all.  The  charm  of  the  house 
is  that  everything  is  in  keeping.  No 
dark  corners  allure  dust,  any  more  than 
unnecessary  trifles  make  blemishes  in 
this  restful  interior.  It  is  homelike 
without  being  "cluttered,"  and  simple 
without  being  bare. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  BEAUTY  IN  THE  CITY  HOUSE 


WRITING  with  delightful  whim- 
sicality of  the  impressions 
made  on  him  abroad  by  the 
buildings,  Washington  Irving 
said  that  the  characteristics  of  a  people 
are  apparent  in  their  houses.  Arguing 
from  such  premises,  one  wonders  what 
the  logical  conclusion  might  be  to  one 
who,  for  the  first  time,  beholds  exam- 
ples of  oi:r  city  domestic  architecture. 
While  he  would  probably  not  exclaim 
before  them  as  did  the  fox  before  the 
mask  in  ^sop's  fable  "It  is  a  pity 
vou    have    not    sfot    anv    brains."    he 


would  more  likely  declare,  "What  a 
pity  you  do  not  use  your  brains." 

The  fact  that  a  city  house  must  oc- 
cupy an  exact  area  of  ground  of  very 
small  proportions,  usually  no  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  front,  is  discouraging 
at  the  outset,  and  demands  a  greater 
amount  of  thought,  twice  over  than  the 
country  house,  that  may  ramble  at  will, 
and  need  in  no  wise  conform  to  its 
neighbors'  opinions  or  rights. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  city  apartment  house  during  the 
past  few  years,  but  this  has  little  to  do 
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with  individual  city  homes.  In  their 
building  we  have  had  but  little  experi- 
ence and  we  still  turn  to  the  parent 
country  for  aid  and  suggestions  in  the 
way  of  beautiful  architecture.  The 
Chelsea  home  of  our  own  great  Whis- 
tler is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  city  house.  As  everyone 
knows,  Chelsea  is  only  a  district  of 
London,  and  a  home  there  must  con- 
form with  city  requirements,  yet  the 
Whistler  house,  though  doing  this,  is 
not  only  most  pleasing  to  look  upon, 
but  unlike  anything  along  the  Qieyne 
Walk,  where  so  many  great  and  dis- 
tinguished people  have  lived.  The  first 
story  of  the  house  is  of  that  natural 
soft-toned  pinkish  brick,  such  as  one 
sees  everywhere  in  England ;  the  story 
above  is  of  a  very  rough  gray  plaster 
unmolested  by  paint  or  stain,  and  the 
third  is  of  the  brick  again,  which  runs 
up  to  the  roof  line.  A  part  only  of 
the  first  story  sets  out  flush  with  the 
.--treet,  and  that  of  the  studio  over  it, 
the  remainder  of  the  house  retreating, 
forming  a  miniature  roof  garden  on  the 
very  front ;  this  is  best  described  by  the 
photograph.  The  windows  are  all  case- 
ments and  the  sashes  are  painted  white. 
They  are  curtained  with  simple  little 
dotted  Swiss  curtains  tied  back  at  just 
the  right  angle.  The  door,  with  the 
exception  of  the  windows  in  the  top  of 
it,  is  of  copper — a  strong,  conventional 
design  having  been  hammered  out  be- 
fore the  copper  was  fastened  to  the 
original  door.  Altogether  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  a  color  effect  has  been 
achieved.  The  place  is  known  as  the 
House  of  the  Copper  Door,  and  when 
vou  are  searching  after  the  Whistler 
House,  along  that  misleading  Cheyne 
Walk — misleading  because  it  goes  in  so 
many  directions — you  are  charged  by 
the  passerby  to  keep  on  until  you 
reach  the  house  with  the  copper  door. 
Farther  on  up  the  street,  overlooking 
the  Thames,  as  does  the  Whistler  home, 
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is  a  house  that  was  occupied  by  another 
great  painter  during  many  years  of  his 
life — that  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  It,  too, 
offers  suggestions  for  the  city  house. 
It  sets  back  from  the  street  several 
feet,  unmindful  of  city  military  orders, 
which  insists  on  all  houses  showing  an 
even  face  to  the  front  walk,  and  this 
l^ermits  of  a  very  small  garden  in  front 
and  affords  enough  space  for  a  few 
trees  to  gain  foothold  and  flourish. 
This  way  of  locating  houses  back  from 
the  street  is  an  alternative,  if  one  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  the  depth 
of  the  house.  And  if  several  houses 
would  join  hands,  as  it  were,  and  re- 
tire from  the  very  edge  of  the  pavement 
a  great  deal  in  effect  would  be  gained. 
While  the  Turner  home  has  nothing 
remarkable  about  it,  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  situated  in  the  usual  manner  and 
that  there  is  a  certain  homely  beauty 
about  it  makes  it  seem  worth  mention- 
ing. The  house  where  George  Eliot 
lived  and  died  and  that  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  next  door  to  it,  both  of  which 
are  on  Cheyne  Walk,  stand  modestly 
back  from  the  street  as  does  the  Tur- 
ner house,  and  the  trees  in  front  of 
them  have  grown  so  large  as  to  relieve 
all  the  bold  harshness  of  the  ordinary 
city  house. 

Among  the  items  to  be  carefully 
enumerated  for  beautifying  city  homes, 
window  boxes  should  not  be  overlooked. 
When  they  are  carefully  tended  they 
are  a  constant  source  of  delight  in  re- 
lieving the  city  house  faijade.  These, 
with  the  roof  garden,  may  be  produc- 
tive of  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
flowers.  The  city  house  cannot  cheat 
one  of  all  the  delights  of  the  country 
unless  one  is  of  mind  to  let  it.  There 
is  a  hotel  in  the  heart  of  Paris  that  has 
such  well-cared-for  window  boxes  that 
it  looks  through  the  spring,  summer 
and  early  fall  like  a  wonderful  garden 
set  on  end.  Spring  flowers  give  place 
to    carefully    transplanted    and    hardier 


"THE  HOUSE  WITH  THE  TWO  GABLES  IS  GOODLY  TO 
LOOK  UPON  :"  THE  PLACEMENT  OF  WINDOWS  IS  A 
FINE   ARCHITECTURAL   STUDY   FOR   A   CITY    HOUSE. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  C.  Y.  TLKNER,  SITUATED  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  CHELSEA,  HAS  A  CERTAIN  HOMELY 
BEALTY  FROM  ITS  TREES  AND  VINES  AND 
ITS     MODEST    PLACING     BACK     FROM     THE    STREET. 


THE  CASEMENTS  OF  THE  HARVARD  HOUSE— 
THROL(JH  WHICH  THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  FOUNDER 
OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE  OFTTIMES  LOOKED — SUGGEST 
A    DETAIL   OF   GREAT    BEAUTY    FOR    A    CITY    HOUSE. 
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ones  of  summer,  and  tliey  in  turn  to 
robust   chrysanthemums   of  early   fall. 

The  courtyard  is  another  means  re- 
sorted to  in  foreign  cities  of  relieving 
the  ordinary  commonplace  arrangement 
of  the  city  house.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  most  unexpected  places.  The 
writer  rang  the  door  bell  of  an  old  house 
in  Chelsea  one  morning  to  inquire  a 
direction  and  was  surprised,  when  the 
door  opened,  to  look  from  a  short,  tile- 
paved  hall  into  a  brick-paved  courtyard 
at  the  end  of  it — the  location  given  to  a 
room  generally — where  vines  were 
climbing  over  the  walls  that  encom- 
passed h.  and  palms  set  in  tubs  shaded 
easy  chairs  and  cushions.  Frequently 
one  enters  the  courtyard  through  gates 
on  the  front,  and  rooms  radiate  in 
three  directions — in  front  of  you  and 
to  the  left  and  right.  Sometimes  this 
inner  court  is  actually  part  of  the  house, 
having  a  floor  and  covered  at  the  top 
entirely  with  glass,  the  rooms  opening 
into  itj  as  they  might  into  a  large  con- 
servatory. Again  the  courtyard  is 
paved  with  brick  and  open  to  sky — 
in  either  instance  it  makes  an  excuse 
for  reversing  the  usual  order  of  things 
and  puts  a  little  more  of  the  outdoors 
inside.  Then  the  small  plot  of  ground 
that  in  most  instances  is  only  an  ugly 
back-yard  in  this  country,  becomes  a 
delightful  enclosed  court  or  petit  jardiii. 
This  frequently  is  accomplished  by  en- 
closing it  with  glass  and  by  the  liberal 
distribution  of  potted  plants,  or  by  the 
planting  of  carefully  tended  vines. 

But  if  asked  the  most  vital  character- 
istic of  a  city  home  after  the  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  and  general  contour 
have  been  settled  upon,  the  writer 
would  sav  the  windows.  And  if 
asked  the  second  most  important, 
would  answer — windows,  and  fur- 
ther questioned  as  to  the  third  vital 
characteristic  of  a  city  house,  would 
repeat — windows.  On  the  windows 
the    city    house    must    depend    very 


largely  for  effect.  A  scrutiny  of  the 
Whistler  house  will  show  that  the  size, 
proportion,  and  arrangement  of  the 
windows  are  its  saHent  point.  Not 
only  is  there  the  standpoint  of  beauty 
from  which  to  judge  them  but  that  of 
sun  and  air,  so  important  in  every  home, 
and  particularly  matters  of  great  con- 
cern in  citv  houses  where  only  one  ex- 
posure is  to  be  had,  as  is  usually  the 
case.  By  setting  the  windows  out,  or 
by  projecting  one  whole  story  of  win- 
dows beyond  another,  far  enough,  let 
us  say,  to  admit  of  a  window  in  each 
end  of  the  bay,  a  better  circulation  of 
air  may  be  gained,  and  if  the  house 
should  face  south,  for  instance,  there 
would  be  gained  a  glimpse  of  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  sun,  assuring  sunshine 
practically  all  day.  Our  city  houses  are 
built  for  the  most  part  with  windows 
large  enough  in  themselves,  but  they  do 
not  take  in  the  whole  face  of  the  house. 

In  selecting  illustrations,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  a  diversity  of 
facades  and  windows  as  well  as  gables. 
The  house  with  two  gables  is  goodly 
to  look  upon,  and  the  dispersion  of 
windows  is  excellent.  But  note  the 
number!  And  those  of  the  second 
floor,  which  show  as  if  they  were  on  the 
first  in  the  picture,  can  be  opened  in 
two  sections.  The  casements  of  the 
Harvard  house  are  the  ones  through 
which  the  mother  of  the  founder  of  our 
Harvard  College  looked  in  her  life- 
time— beautifully  fine  leaded  ones_  they 
are  and  can  be  seen  to-day  in  pictur- 
esque old  Stratford-on-Avon,  which 
was  her  home.  This  for  a  verity,  while 
tradition  has  it  that  the  last  illustra- 
tion had  to  do  with  the  house  of  Oliver 
Twist  and  his  outlook  on  London  when 
he  first  arrived  there. 

However,  with  thought,  not  a  little 
but  a  great  deal,  we  can  at  least  con- 
struct our  city  houses  so  as  not  to  merit 
an  expression  such  as  the  fox  gave  be- 
fore the  mask  in  the  fable. 
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LETTER  recently  re- 
ceived by  The  Cr.\fts- 
MAN  from  a  subscriber 
who  finds  in  woodworking  his 
recreation  from  business  cares, 
contains  the  following  request: 
"Can  you  give  me  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  how  I  can  get 
the  'gray  maple'  effect  on  oak, 
as  I  am  going  to  begin  making 
a  set  of  bedroom  furniture 
and  would  like  to  finish  it  in 
'gray  maple,'  if  that  effect  can 
be  obtained  in  oak.  Your 
representatives  in  this  city  had 
some  'gray  maple'  furniture  on  exhibition  here  which  was  exquisite  and 
which  they  said  was  'Craftsman.'  If  that  effect  can  be  had  in  oak,  I  will 
be  glad  to  get  it;  if  not,  then  I  would  like  to  get  the  Circassian  walnut 
effect." 

As  this  question  touches  upon  a  point  of  general  interest  to  wood- 
workers, and  one  upon  which  The  Craftsman  lays  special  stress,  and  also 
as  it  is  one  of  a  number  of  questions  of  the  same  tenor  that  have  come  to 
us  lately,  we  have  decided  to  answer  it  in  our  Cabinet  Work  Department 
of  the  magazine.  Aside  from  the  impracticability  of  finishing  any  dark, 
strong-fibered  wood  so  that  it  will  bear  a  resemblance  that  is  in  any  way 
satisfactory  as  compared  to  the  effects  to  be  obtained  on  a  wood  of  lighter 
color  and  finer  grain,  The  Cr.\ftsman  deprecates  any  attempt  to  finish  one 
wood  so  that  it  is  merely  an  imitation  of  another,  .\lthough  woods  differ 
widely  as  to  beauty  and  interest,  each  has  its  own  individual  character  of 
grain  and  texture,  and  its  own  peculiar  color  quality.  If  these  are  preserved 
and  brought  out  so  that  the  characteristics  of  the  wood  used  are  given 
their  true  value,  the  maker  of  a  piece  of  furniture  has  at  least,  by  the 
finish,  gained  an  effect  that  is  honest  and  belongs  to  that  wood,  and  is  left 
perfectly  free  in  the  matter  of  bringing  out  a  color  that  will  best  serve  his 
decorative  scheme. 
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Pieces  No.  Long 

Back    stretchers..     2  30      in. 

Back   stretcher...      i  30      in. 

Back    stiles 2  14      in. 

Side    2  iiyi'm. 

Shelves    i  27^  in. 


Rough 
Wide 
4  in. 

3  in. 

4  in. 
6  in. 
6  in. 


Finished 


Thick 
Vs'm. 
%in. 

ij4in. 

I  in. 
Vs  in- 


Wide 

3/4  in- 
2}i  in. 

3/4  in. 
Pattern 


Thick 
/4  in. 
-Min. 

I      in. 

^in. 


Even  if  it  were  practicable  to  finish  oak  so  that  it  would  convey  the 
impression  that  it  is  either  maple  finished  in  silvery  gray  tones  or  Circassian 
walnut,  to  do  so  would  be  to  court  dissatisfaction.  It  is  impossible  because 
the  strong  undertone  of  brown  that  is  the  result  of  the  natural  development 
of  the  oak  would  kill  any  delicate  gray  stain  that  could  be  used  upon  it. 
The  only  way  to  obtain  a  light  silvery  gray  effect  on  oak  would  be  to 
bleach  it  with  acids  and  so  destroy  all  the  natural  color  of  the  wood.  Our 
own  plan  of  finishing  wood  is  never  to  conceal  the  color  quality  inherent 
in  the  wood,  but  to  apply  a  very  thin  delicate  surface  tone  that  blends  with 
the  natural  color  of  the  wood  and  emphasizes  one  or  the  other  of  the  ele- 
ments that  may  exist  in  it.  We  have  found  in  our  own  experience  that  really 
good  results  can  never  be  obtained  by  disguising  one  wood  to  make  it 
resemble  another,  because  the  whole  principle  is  so  wrong  that  the  maker 
has  not  the  best  results  in  mind.     Unconsciously,  he   is   trying  to   produce 
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a   sham,   and   a   sham    never   satisfies   any    man    who    really    finds    rest    and 
delight  in  doing  creative  work. 

It  takes  only  a  little  study  and  observation  to  realize  and  appreciate 
the  beauty  and  individuality  of  many  of  our  native  woods,  and  when  that 
realization  is  once  gained,  it  brings  with  it  never  ending  interest  and  de- 
light in  experimenting  with  finishes  to  gain  eflFects  that  shall  develop  to 
the  utmost  the  latent  possibilities  of  color  in  each  wood.  For  instance,  few 
people  realize  that  in  many  woods  lurk  all  the  subtle  tones  of  green,  brown, 
copper,  russet,  yellow  and  even  red  that  find  their  expression  in  the  yearly 
pageant  of  the  autumn  leaves.  It  is  as  if  the  soul  of  color  lay  dormant  in 
the  wood  of  the  parent  tree,  and  under  certain  conditions  could  be  brought 
to  shadowy  life.  Most  beautiful  eflfects  can  be  gained  by  using  a  very  deli- 
cate surface  tone  that  blends  perfectly  with  the  undertone  given  by  the 
dominating  color  quality  of  the  wood,  and  both  develops  and  harmonizes 
all  the  varying  tints  that  play  through  it.  A  slight  variation  of  the  ap- 
plied surface  tone  will  produce  a  diflFerent  play  of  color  over  the  wood,  but 
if  the  applied  color  be  carefully  chosen  to  harmonize  with  the  natural  wood 
color,  the  change  will  be  merely  an  emphasis  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
tones  inherent  in  the  wood  and  not  an  actual  change  of  color.  Take  oak  as 
an  example.  The  natural  color  of  this  wood  when  aged  is  brown,  with  a 
latent  yellow  that  it  is  usually  best  to  keep  in  the  background.  The  ideal 
color  for  a  piece  of  oak,  mellowed  and  ripened  by  age  and  exposure,  is  a 
soft  gray-brown  that  in  certain   lights   has  a  slightly  greenish   cast,   made 
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MILL  BILL  OF  STOCK  FOR  PIAXO  BENCH. 


Pieces  No. 

Sides 2 

Top    stretchers...  2 

Lower  stretcher.,  i 

Slats    6 

Braces  2 

Sheepskin  cushion  i 


Rough 

Fixi 

~IIED 

Long 

W 

ide 

Thick 

Wide 

Thick 

25      in. 

21 

in. 

I'A  in. 

20      in. 

iVs  in. 

42 ^-2  m. 

3 

in. 

13-Sin. 

2J4  in- 

1 14  in. 

42^2  in. 

3 

in. 

13/  in. 

2^  in. 

lyi  in. 

421^  in. 

i> 

i  in. 

1 1-4  in. 

I  %  m. 

I      in. 

I7>^  '"• 

3 

m. 

■yi  in. 

2-;-4  in. 

•;8  in. 

39>^  in. 

15 

m. 

delicate  luminous  by  the  yellow  tint  that  is  held  in  strict  subordina- 
tion to  the  other  tones.  If  the  wood  be  finished  so  that  this  yellow  be- 
com-es  the  predominating  color,  all  the  dull  grays  and  greens  and  browns  are 
lost,  and  it  becomes  the  commonplace  "golden  oak."  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  method  employed  in  finishing  be  such  as  to  develop  to  its  utmost  the 
true  color  quality  of  the  oak,  it  may  be  any  one  of  many  variations  of  the 
oaken  brown,  light  or  dark,  luminous  or  somber, — sometimes  with  the 
gra}'^  and  green  tones  very  evident ;  sometimes  with  rich  nut-brown  in 
which   the   related   tones   sink   into    the   merest   suggestion,   but   always    it 
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is  the  true  color  quality  of  the  wood  and 
is  most  unmistakably  oak.  The  gray 
may  be  emphasized  so  that  it  is  a  de- 
cided gray-brown,  but  the  light  gray- 
brown  that  so  admirably  suits  the  fine, 
white  maple,  would  not  only  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain,  but  even  if  it  could  be 
obtained,  would  be  utterly  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  character  of  the  wood. 

White  maple  is  given  the  soft,  pale 
gray  shades  and  silvery  lights  that  one 
sees  in  a  hornet's  nest,  by  treating  it 
with  a  weak  solution  of  vinegar  and  iron 
rust.  This  is  made  by  steeping  iron  fil- 
ings or  cut  nails  in  vinegar,  and  then 
reducing  it  with  water  until  the  bits  of 
wood  upon  which  the  color  is  tried  show 
exactly  the  right  tone.  This  will  not 
appear  until  the  wood  has  been  allowed 
to  dry  and  then  has  been  given  a  thin  coat  of  shellac,  when  the  gray  tones 
will  take  their  true  value.  As  can  be  easily  understood,  this  process  throws 
merely  the  thinnest  surface  tone  that  shows  to  advantage  only  upon  a  very 
fine  white  wood.  If  used  on  oak,  the  undertone  of  brown  would  so  over- 
power it  that  the  gray  would  be  hardly  perceptible. 

The  "Circassian  walnut  efTect"  would  be  equally  difficult  to  produce 
upon  oak,  as  it  is  no  more  suited  to  that  wood  than  is  the  delicate  silvery 
gray  of  "gray  maple."  Ifqu't'd  gumwood  be  treated  by  the  same  method 
that  we  have  just  described  for  the  maple,  it  will  bear  a  close  natural 
resemblance  to  Circassian  walnut,  as  it  is  a  fine-grained,  satiny  wood  with 
dark  streaks  and  interesting  markings  that  are  emphasized  by  the  action  of 
the  iron  rust  solution.  This  is  permissible  because  it  is  the  natural  treat- 
ment of  gumwood  when  the  best  effects  are  wanted,  and  the  resemblance 
to  Circassian  walnut  is  an  accident  that  is  characteristic  of  the  wood,  not 
an  intentional  imitation.  We  would  advise  our  correspondent,  who  seems 
to  take  such  real  delight  in  making  beautiful  things,  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
using  oak  for  his  furniture,  unless  he  intends  frankly  to  make  oak  furniture 
and  nothing  else.  If  he  will  use  maple,  the  silvery  gray  tone  can  be  easily 
obtained.  The  designs  given  this  month  were  made  in  response  to  requests 
from   subscribers. 
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Pieces  Xo. 

Top    I 

Top   braces 2 

Bottom   braces. . .  2 

Shelves 4 

Legs    4 

Spindles    9 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

THE  following  letter  came  to 
The  Ckaftsman  office  a  few 
days  afjo.  Because,  in  the 
simplest  and  most  unostenta- 
tious wav,  it  touches  upon  so  signifi- 
cant a  fact  in  the  development  of 
civilization  in  this  country,  and  be- 
cause the  question  it  asks  must  arise 
again  and  again  in  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful  and  sincere,  I  have  de- 
cided to  answer  it  in  the  pages  of 
the  magazine,  and,  in  answering  it, 
to  express  my  own  point  of  view  as 
to  the  relation  of  art  to  life  and  in- 
cidentally make  clear  my  position 
in  the  making  and  selling  of  Cr.\i-ts- 
MAN   furnishings. 

The  letter  is  given  here  in  full,  for 
there  is  no  part  of  it  that  is  not 
written  with  a  genuine  desire  for  un- 
derstanding, and  in  the  kindliest  as 
well  as  in  the  most  intelligent  spirit. 
And  the  question  which  has  puzzled 
this  correspondent  is  not  the  simple 
detail  she  has  imagined  it,  but  a  part 
of  one  of  the  biggest  problems  of 
this  thoughtless,  easily-influenced, 
over-commercialized  age.  The  letter 
is  written  from  a  prosperous  South- 
ern city,  as  follows : 

"Dear  Sir. — I  am  much  interested 
in  your  work,  which  (if  I  under- 
stand correctly)  is  the  teaching  of  a 
more  restful,  quiet  life  and  the  get- 
ting away  from  overcivilization  and 
its  burdens. 

"I  have  thought  much  about  it, 
and  it  is  from  the  belief  that  it  is 
no  mere  money  making  plan  of  yours 
but  that  you  are  carrying  on  the 
work  begun  by  William  Morris,  and 
that  you  would  like  to  leave  your  in- 
fluence in  ever}'  American  home,  that 
I  write  you.  So  I  have  asked  my- 
self this  question,  'Is  this  man's 
message  only  to  the  well-to-do ;  must 
the   wage-earner  be   left    out    of   this 
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when  he  is  the  one  who  needs  it 
most?"  And  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if 
there  was  not  some  way  in  which 
you  could  benefit  them?  As  it  is, 
the  prices  of  your  beautiful  furniture 
are  prohibitive,  though  well  worth 
the  first  cost. 

"I  am  employed  in  a  real  estate 
office,  and  we  build  houses  for  peo- 
ple, according  to  their  plans,  which 
they  pay  for  a  little  at  a  time.  The 
prospective  mistress  invariably  holds 
out  for  a  cabinet  mantel ;  the  man 
wants  a  few  frills  in  woodwork  on 
the  outside,  to  be  as  good  as  his 
neighbors.  The  class  I  allude  to  are 
railroad  engineers  and  other  em- 
ployees, who  get  good  wages  but 
spend  it  all.  It  is  my  duty  to  visit 
these  homes  to  make  collections  and 
they  are  most  depressing  in  the  use- 
less waste  of  money ;  that  the  own- 
ers are  not  satisfied  is  apparent  from 
their  continual  buying  of  showy  fur- 
niture, until  there  is  hardly  a  path- 
way through  the  rooms.  That  they 
are  easily  taught  is  also  true.  An 
instance:'  One  of  these  women  was 
buying  lace  curtains  at  a  counter 
wliere  I  happened  to  be ;  I  asked 
the  clerk  to  show  her  some  madras 
curtains ;  she  immediately  bought 
them  in  preference  to  the  scrolly 
lace  afifairs ;  she  had  never  seen  them 
before,  as  the  clerks  show  what  they 
think  the  women  of  that  class  ought 
to  buy.  The  next  visit  to  this  wom- 
an's house,  I  found  one  of  your 
tables;  the  next,  an  absence  of  hither- 
to much  prized  bric-a-brac,  which 
she  said  she  was  tired  of.  She  is 
what  one  would  call  a  woman  with- 
out refinement,  but  the  curtains  be- 
gan the  reform.  These  people  do 
not  read  your  beautiful  magazine, 
and  would  probably  not  appreciate 
it,  for  they  are  much  lower  in  in- 
telligence than  the  same  class  in  the 
North.     But  this  same  woman   who 
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took  up  her  bright  Brussels  carpet 
and  painted  her  floor  a  sickly  yellow, 
is,  in  a  blind  way,  on  the  right  road. 
"If  there  were  only  some  way  to 
reach  the  great  lower  middle  class, 
it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  a  great 
work,  one  worth  far  more  to  hu- 
manity than  all  Carnegie's  millions, 
for  few  indeed  are  the  great  spirits 
that  can  rise  above  environment,  but 
given  the  silent  but  powerful  in- 
fluence of  right  surroundings,  where 
there  is  no  pretense  and  all  is  honest, 
a  big  step  is  taken  along  the  right 
road.  "Yours  very  truly, 

"iMrs.  F C ." 

It  is  considered  fair  to  begin  an 
answer  with  a  question,  and  so,  first 
of  all :  Just  why  does  a  manufac- 
turer make  goods,  good  or  bad?  An 
artist  may  paint  a  picture  solely  be- 
cause he  loves  to  paint,  without  re- 
gard to  sales — in  fact,  it  is  one  proof 
of  an  artist's  sincerity  that  he  should 
so  feel ;  but  the  dealer,  the  maker 
of  quantities  of  useful  commodities, 
however  fine  his  designs,  however 
sincere  his  love  of  the  good,  the  true 
and  the  beautiful,  manufactures  to 
sell.  Otherwise  he  would  not  pro- 
duce in  quantities. 

Granting  this,  any  manufacturer 
doing  things  on  a  large  scale  and 
who  has  a  large  payroll  to  meet  reg- 
ularly, besides  the  making  of  a  liveli- 
hood for  his  family,  inevitably  works 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance ; 
that  is,  he  advertises  and  sells  his 
goods  to  those  who  are  most  apt  to 
want  them.  A  man  does  not  so 
much  create  a  market  for  his  goods. 
as  he  meets  and  extends  the  market 
existing. 

Now  let  us  stop  a  minute  and 
consider  the  exact  class  of  people 
who  would  naturally  grow  to  care 
for  the  simpler  and  more  structurally 
beautiful    forms   of   house   furnishing 


and  decoration.  Are  they  not  bound 
to  be  those  who  have  gone  through 
and  beyond  the  "varnished  wood" 
and  "red  plush"  periods,  until  they 
have  come  to  realize  a  little  of  how 
we  have  encumbered  ourselves  with 
useless,  unlovely  things  that  have 
no  health  in  them ;  those  who  have 
found  the  incessant  purchase  of 
meaningless  novelty  a  mere  vexation 
of  spirit,  and  who  have  finally  re- 
alized that  surroundings  which  are 
not  an  expression  of  the  needs  of 
the  owners  are  unsatisfactory,  un- 
restful,  and,  in  the  end,  positively 
injurious. 

It  is  quite  true  that  our  homes  are 
as  important  to  our  growth  as  are 
our  friends ;  that  they  may  irritate 
and  antagonize  us,  giving  unrest  for 
endless  purchase,  or  may  by  their 
honesty,  true  beauty  and  close  har- 
mony with  the  way  we  think  prove 
actually  an  aid  in  building  up  the 
spiritual  side  of  life  for  us,  and  in 
leading  us  away  from  the  heartbreak 
of  futile  unworthy  possessions. 

But  to  return  to  the  manufacturer 
— how  many  people  are  there  as  yet 
who  have  grown  up  to  this  attitude 
toward  house  furnishings,  who  select 
their  chairs,  as  their  friends,  for 
their  beauty  of  expression,  their 
power  to  wear  well,  their  permanent 
charm,  their  honesty.  There  are 
some  such,  and  they  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  Craftsm.\n  movement,  they 
form  the  market  in  which  the 
Craftsm.vn  furnishings  naturally  find 
purchasers.  They  desire  in  their 
houses  the  things  which  belong  to 
their  way  of  thinking,  \\hich  are  an 
expression  of  what  life  has  grown 
to  mean  without  machine-made  silly 
ornament,  without  a  clutter  of  mean- 
ingless bric-a-brac,  without  any 
thought  of  fashion  or  style  or  novel- 
ty. They  wish  simple  surroundings 
because   thev   have   traveled   through 
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complexity  to  eliiniiiatioii ;  they  de- 
sire that  the  useful  things  shall  be 
beautiful,  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
useless  things.  To  these  people, 
Craftsman  furniture  is  no  whim.  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  thing  life 
has  grown  to  mean  to  them. 

So  much  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"Is  the  message  only  to  the  well-to- 
do?"  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  message  to 
either  rich  or  poor,  but  to  the  thiukcr, 
to  those  who  desire  to  hear  it,  as 
though  a  lecturer  were  to  say,  "I 
do  not  lecture  to  rich  or  poor,  but 
to  those   who  are   not  deaf." 

People  who  are  ready  for  the 
beauty  that  grows  out  of  honesty 
and  simplicity  will  reach  out  for  it ; 
those  who  are  not,  will  not  be  grate- 
full  to  have  it  thrust  upon  them.  It 
is  hard  to  make  people  regard  unwel- 
come information  as  a  benefit.  I  re- 
member when  I  was  a  young  boy, 
out  on  a  farm,  my  joyous  antici- 
pation of  my  first  suit  of  "store 
clothes,"  ungainly,  stiflf,  ill-fitting — 
what  matter,  they  had  that  one 
priceless  quality,  "store-made,"  and 
I  had  learned  to  accept  that  as  a 
standard  of  excellence,  iinthout  think- 
ing. 

And  there  is  the  rub.  The  great 
mass  of  us  to-day  accept  our  stan- 
dards luiihout  thinking.  We  used  to 
think,  but  we  do  not  now.  We  have 
let  our  commercial  prosperity  estab- 
lish for  us  a  set  of  machine-made 
standards  for  decorations,  clothes, 
furnishings.  The  manufacturers  de- 
cide, without  the  slightest  relation 
to  any  individual  need  or  taste,  what 
will  be  the  next  novelty,  the  adver- 
tiser tells  us  how  fine  it  is,  and  the 
dealer  sells  it  to  us.  And  we  buy, 
because  we  have  let  ourselves  be 
hypnotized  by  custom,  by  the  habit 
and  excitement  of  novelty. 

We  do  not  think.  Modern  com- 
mercial   life   is   like   "The    House   that 


Jack  Built" — this  is  the  manufacturer 
who  supplies  the  advertiser,  who  in- 
structs the  public  to  buy  of  the  deal- 
er the  novelty  of  the  season.  There 
is  no  more  thought  than  this  season 
after  season  and  year  after  year  in 
the  bulk  of  purchases  made  in  this 
country.  We  have,  by  our  machine- 
made  processes,  robbed  our  people 
of  the  power  to  think. 

Not  but  wliat  machinery  is  neces- 
sary enough  and  a  great  asset  in  our 
vast,  cumberous,  powerful  civiliza- 
tion. The  big  output  of  the  ma- 
chine-run factory  is  an  essential  to 
meet  the  need  and  difficulties  inci- 
dental to  our  over-rapid  growth  and 
extension  ;  but  the  need  of  machinery 
to  meet  sociological  and  political  con- 
ditions does  not  rob  it  of  its  power 
to  work  injury,  to  take  from  man 
that  growth  which  comes  from  the 
making  of  useful  things  with  his 
own  hands,  that  physical  develop- 
ment and  mental  training  which 
comes  from  creating  beauty  in  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  utility,  that  thrill 
of  achievement  through  manual  dex- 
terity, that  finer  education  which  is 
the  discovery  by  one's  own  efforts 
that  art  is  the  doing  beautifully  of 
homely  things.  The  value  of  art 
is  the  education  of  the  worker.  Not 
in  the  thing  made,  but  in  the  making. 
And,  to-day,  art  has  so  grown  away 
from  its  original  purpose  as  to  have 
become  a  cant  phrase,  a  catch-pen- 
ny advertising  medium. 

Our  machines  have  taken  away 
art  from  the  workers.  And  the  man 
who  does  not  develop  his  work  ceases 
to  think.  Machines  think  for  him. 
Until  at  last  they  think  for  him  not 
only  in  his  daily  work,  but  in  his 
clothes,  his  house,  his  furniture.  He 
has  ceased  to  create,  he  obeys  in- 
stead of  thinking,  and  his  home  is 
full  of  unrelated  furniture  that  is  in- 
artistic,  uncomfortable,   extravagant; 
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of  ornaments  that  are  without  beauty 
or  place ;  of  a  crowd  of  flimsy,  tawdry 
things  that  he  has  bought  zvithouf 
thinking,  hypnotized  by  the  words 
of  someone  who  did  not  think. 

Now  the  question  of  supplanting 
these  standards  by  the  conditions 
which  belong  to  a  higher  stage  of 
development,  in  other  words,  of 
proving  to  any  number  of  people 
that  their  lives  and  surroundings 
and  aspirations  are  artificial,  is 
neither  simple  nor  practicable,  if,  in- 
deed, even  possible.  The  existence 
of  an  artificial,  imitative  state  of  af- 
fairs in  household  fittings  is  brought 
about,  as  already  explained,  by  cer- 
tain economic  conditions — whether 
desirable  or  not  is  not  the  question 
— conditions  which  must  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  and  which  will, 
while  they  exist,  bring  about  certain 
results  that  cannot  be  effaced  with- 
out first  getting  at  and  changing 
causes. 

There  is,  apparently,  but  one  ac- 
tual and  very  slow  way  of  modifying 
the  standards,  however  false,  that 
are  the  outcome  of  certain  phases  of 
national  growth,  and  that  is  from  the 
thinkers  back  and  down  to  the 
thoughtless,  by  the  influence  of  those 
who  have  struggled  through  the  com- 
plex out  to  the  simple,  those  who 
have  grown  to  understand  the  value 
of  real  beauty,  serenity  and  joy  of 
living.  For  even  those  who  do  not 
think  are  often  alert  and  curious  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  thinkers. 
The  question  whyF  has  more  than 
once  led  to  thought,  and  from 
thought  to  desire  for  reform.  But 
the  2vhy  must  spring  out  of  natural 
curiosity  toward  the  unknown.  It 
seldom  follows  a  lecture  or  pamphlet 
or  an  effort  to  work  reformation. 
Your  own  method  of  curtain  reform 
mentioned  in  your  letter  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean. 


And  so  back  to  our  letter  and  the 
sale  of  Cr-'^ftsman  furnishings.  The 
latter  is  not  placed  upon  the  market 
with  a  desire  to  limit  it  to  the  ex- 
clusive few ;  but  to  be  sold  to  all 
those  who  wish  it,  who  find  it  con- 
genial to  their  mode  of  living.  And 
the  "average  wage-earner"  does  not 
buy  it  because  he  does  not  wish  it, 
or,  even  as  yet,  find  it  interesting. 
It  doesn't  conform  to  his  machine- 
made  standards.  The  manufacturer 
would  be  glad  to  offer  a  new  stand- 
ard, to  establish  a  new  theory  of 
home  comfort,  but  standards  are 
born,  not  made,  and  their  growth  is, 
up  or  down,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 

A  novelty  is  born  of  the  hour,  but 
not  so  an  ideal.  And  so  if  a  manu- 
facturer happens  also  to  be  an  ideal- 
ist, and  yet  a  man  made  practical 
by  a  fair  battle  with  circumstances, 
he  must  needs  accept  the  market  the 
gods  give.  If  his  goods  appeal  to 
the  intelligent  and  thinking,  there 
his  sales  will  be.  As  there  are  more 
thinkers  in  the  world,  and  more  fol- 
lowers of  the  leaders  of  thought,  the 
greater  his  sales  will  become.  A 
little  leaven  often  leavens  the  whole 
lump,  and  the  leaven  in  this  case 
is  the  man  or  woman  who  finds  in- 
dividuality through  thought,  and  who 
demands  surroundings  in  harmony 
with  advancement. 

And,  after  all,  the  burdens  of  ex- 
istence are  not  from  "overciviliza- 
tion,"  but  from  the  commercializa- 
tion of  life,  the  getting  away  from 
self-development  through  work,  to 
the  self-effacement  through  unthink- 
ing labor.  Civilization,  rightly  un- 
derstood, should  lead  to  the  most 
complete  opportunity  according  to 
the  highest  standard  of  real  beauty 
and  serenity.  The  highest  ideal  of 
civilization  should  not  separate  work 
from  thought,  and  deafen  labor  with 
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the  roar  of  machines,  but  so  open 
up  Hfe  that  every  man  would  grow 
through  his  work,  and  desire  that 
the  surroundings  of  his  life  should 
be  an  expression  of  what  he  had 
gained  in  his  own  development. 

But  such  growth,  except  in  the 
one  channel  named,  must  be  a  na- 
tional impulse.  The  manufacturer 
may  only  work  up  to  his  ideal  and 
be  ready  to  meet  each  step  that  is 
made  toward  a  more  reasonable  way 
of  living. 

NOTES 

THE  second  annual  dinner  of  the 
MacI>owell  Association  of  New 
York  City  was  given  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Building  on  March  24th. 
If  Edward  MacDowell,  through  the 
black  veil  which  Fate  has  thrown  about 
him,  could  have  seen  this  gathering  of 
the  most  important  men  and  women 
representing  the  art  of  this  country  in 
its  most  varied  expression,  he  would 
realize  that  the  dream  of  his  fine,  un- 
selfish, beautiful  life  had  come  true  and 
that  at  last  America,  through  the  club 
organized  in  his  name,  had  begun  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  which  was  (in 
fhe  official  language  of  the  club)  to 
emphasize  the  correlation  of  the  drama, 
literature,  music,  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  other  fine  arts,  and  to  aid  in 
the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
aesthetic  principles,  and  to  bring  into 
prominence  special  works  of  art  that 
are  deserving  of  broader  recognition. 

Tn  other  words,  it  was  MacDowell's 
idea  that  musicians,  writers,  artists,  etc., 
should  awaken  to  mutual  interest,  to 
appreciation  and  understanding  of 
their  fellows,  and  that  an  association  of 
the  working  artists  would  afford  the 
unknown  among  them  an  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  thinking  and  to 
prove  their  worth  before  a  cultivated, 
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sympathetic   group  of   fellow   crafts- 
men and  critics. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  withdrawal 
from  public  life  this  great  man,  among 
America's  greatest,  had  done  but  little 
to  advance  his  plan  beyond  the  promul- 
gating of  the  idea,  and  to  indicate  his 
wish  to  dedicate  his  house  at  Peterboro, 
N.  H.,  to  the  benefit  of  art  workers, 
if  an  organization  could  be  formed  to 
take  it  in  charge. 

At  the  dinner  on  this  March  Sun- 
day, among  the  speakers  of  the  occa- 
sion were  F.  D.  Millet,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  VVasilly  SafonofT,  Henry  Miller 
and  Hamlin  Garland,  a  warm  friend 
and  ardent  admirer  of  MacDowell,  who 
has  given  liberally  of  time,  interest  and 
enthusiasm  to  further  the  cause  so  dear 
to  the  musician's  heart ;  thus  at  the 
one  table  were  the  arts  of  letters,  drama, 
painting  and  music  represented.  Among 
the  many  guests  were  William  Chase, 
Clari  Melchcrs,  Daniel  C.  French,  Alia 
Nazimova,  R.  W.  Gilder,  John  Alex- 
ander Tezla.  Lhevinne,  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  and  many  others  famous  in  the 
arts  which  MacDowell  wished  to  bring 
into  a  more  complete  sympathy  and 
understanding. 

Already  the  Association  includes 
among  its  members  some  of  the  best- 
known  artists,  writers,  sculptors,  mu- 
sicians and  actors  from  abroad  as  well  as 
in  America.  To  become  an  active  mem- 
ber it  is  essential  that  one  should  have 
done  creative  work  in  some  art ;  but 
the  associate  membership  includes  art 
lovers,  art  patrons  and  others  interested 
in  the  practical  side  of  the  club's  plans. 
The  usefulness  of  the  Club  primarily 
lies  in  the  meetings  of  the  active  mem- 
bers, where  the  work  of  the  members — ■ 
artists,  musicians  or  dramatists — is  pre- 
sented from  time  to  time.  Programs 
for  lectures,  exhibitions  and  concerts 
are  alreadv  being  perfected  by  commit- 
tees and  the  next  year's  work  will  be 
most  vital  to  the  life  of  American  art. 
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The  Association  as  it  stands  is  the 
outgrowth  of  Mr.  MacDowell's  "artist 
class"  which  he  organized  for  his  own 
pupils,  and  was  later  discontinued, 
yet  has  proved  the  nucleus  of  a  move- 
ment that  is  already  international  in 
membership  and  purpose.  As  was  stated 
at  the  dinner,  the  Association  is  now  an 
incorporated  institution,  including  un- 
der its  present  title  the  various  auxiliary 
movements,  all  working  toward  the 
same  end.  A  board  of  trustees  has  been 
appointed  to  accept  and  hold  the  deed 
of  the  MacDowell  Home  which  is  to 
be  used  ultimately  as  a  center  for  crea- 
tive art,  a  quiet  working  place  for  the 
men  and  women  who  need  leisure  and 
peace  for  a  few  months  to  complete 
some  work  in  hand,  where  companion- 
ship with  other  congenial  personalities 
will  furnish  stimulus  for  more  origi- 
nal conceptions.  Although  at  first  no 
teaching  will  be  done  at  Peterboro,  it 
may  in  time  develop  into  a  summer 
school  of  original  composition. 

Meanwhile,  the  house  remains  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacDowell  dur- 
ing their  lifetime,  but  already  Mrs. 
MacDowell  is  planning  to  make  such 
use  of  the  extra  buildings  on  the 
grounds  as  will  further  the  purpose  to 
which  it  will  ultimately  be  entirely  dedi- 
cated. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Club  to  erect 
in  the  near  future  its  own  club  house 
in  New  York,  as  an  important  signif- 
icant background  for  the  work  it  aims 
to  achieve  in  America,  and  to  form  a 
permanent  and  beautiful  memorial  to 
Edward  MacDowell. 

npHE  late  Ernest  Howard  Crosby,  a 
-*■  selection  from  whose  verse  we 
publish  on  another  page,  was  a  re- 
markable American  whose  breezy  per- 
sonality and  wholesome  influence  will 
long  be  missed.  Born  to  leisure  and 
culture,  entering  with  zest  upon  a  politi- 
cal career,  a  visit  to  that  most  remark- 


able man,  Leo  Tolstoy,  converted  him 
to  the  principle  of  Non-Resistance  and 
altered  the  whole  course  of  his  career. 
It  is  probable  that  no  man  in  America 
has  done  more  in  our  generation  to 
further  peace  and  to  combat  imperialis- 
tic tendencies  than  the  vigorous  and 
intrepid  thinker  who  died  so  suddenly 
at  Baltimore  a  few  months  ago,  aged 
only  fifty-one.  Cut  off  in  the  very  ripe- 
ness of  his  vigorous  manhood,  he  never- 
theless left  behind  him  a  far-expand- 
ing circle  of  friends  who  will  honor  his 
memory  and  continually  feel  his  inspira- 
tion. 

To  the  influence  of  Tolstoy,  those  of 
Whitman  and  that  most  wonderful 
Englishman — in  many  respects  the  most 
penetrating  of  the  three — Edward  Car- 
penter, must  be  added  if  we  would  com- 
prehend the  forces  which  made  Ernest 
Howard  Crosby  what  he  was.  Less  of 
a  word  artist  than  Tolstoy,  his  criti- 
cisms of  life  and  literature  were  not  less 
keen,  while  a  well-developed  sense  of 
humor  kept  him  from  many  of  the  pit- 
falls which  have  beset  the  great  Rus- 
sian. .-^  follower  of  Whitman's  literary 
method,  he  avoided  the  Good  Gray 
Poet's  uncouthness,  and,  without  touch- 
ing the  loftiest  heights  of  the  older 
bard,  delivered  a  more  consistent  and 
systematic  message  to  his  age.  Rival- 
ling Carpenter  in  his  critical  powers, 
he  lacked  the  constructive  mind  and 
vision  which  have  made  the  latter  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  of  present  day 
leaders  of  thought. 

Mr.  Crosby  was  from  the  very  first 
a  friend  of  The  Crafts.m.JiN  and  a  be- 
liever in  its  gospel.  LTpon  several  oc- 
casions he  contributed  to  its  pages,  his 
last  contribution  being  the  now  famous 
criticism  of  Shakespeare  as  the  servile 
flatterer  of  wealth  and  power,  which 
won  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  Tolstoy 
and  induced  him  to  write  a  companion 
essay  attacking  Shakespeare's  merits 
as  a  literary  artist.    Only  a  short  time 
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before  his  death  he  discussed  with  the 
writer  of  these  Hnes  the  poHcy  of  The 
Craftsman  in  the  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate tones  of  one  who  regarded  it 
as  having  a  personal  relation  to  him- 
self. 

It  was  significant  of  much,  and  a 
splendid  tribute  to  the  man,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  was  con- 
tinually engaged  in  controversies,  and 
that  he  was  constantly  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  keen  and  often  satirical 
mind  against  things  he  believed  to  be 
wrong,  he  never  caused  a  wound  which 
rankled.  He  went  through  the  strife 
without  making  an  enemy — indeed  it 
was  impossible  to  make  an  enemy  of 
him.  His  personality  inspired  respect 
and  esteem,  his  keenest  and  most  earn- 
est blows  were  somehow  accompanied 
by  a  grace  and  geniality  which  forbade 
ill-feeling  to  linger  where  they  fell. 
Taken  for  all  he  was,  Mr.  Crosby  was 
an  altogether  remarkable  and  noble  man 
of  a  type  all  too  rare.  He  had  genius, 
he  had  courage,  he  had  the  sweet  rea- 
sonableness which  so  rarely  accompanies 
them. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  The  Craftsman 
— beginning  with  this  issue — to  publish 
from  time  to  time  poems  and  short 
prose  essays  of  Ernest  Crosby's,  which 
are  so  essentially  in  harmony  with  the 
magazine's  policy. 

TN  whatever  direction  one  thinks — 
■*■  really  thinks — along  the  lines  of 
arts  and  handicrafts,  sooner  or  later 
one  reaches  Japan.  In  building,  the 
man  who  achieves  the  final  beauty 
of  space  and  harmony  and  simplicity 
and  exquisite  color  relation  will  find 
perhaps  his  closest  prototype  in  Japa- 
nese architecture ;  in  interior  decora- 
tion, after  one  has  worked  through 
and  beyond  modern  incongruity  and 
crowded  waste  to  useful  beauty,  to  the 
elimination  that  means  rest,  to  a  fine 
relation  of  surroundings  to  life,  an  ex- 


pression of  personal  quality  in  en- 
vironment, again  Japan  has  gone  a 
step  further  in  the  same  direction;  in 
dress  that  is  comfortable  and  beauti- 
ful, the  Japanese  women  lead  the 
"fashions"  of  all  times,  with  the  ex- 
ception possibly  of  the  old  Greek 
dress  and  the  ccnana  drapery  of  the 
hidden  East  Indian  women. 

In  modern  mural  decoration,  which 
has  to  so  great  an  extent  lost  its  sig- 
nificance, its  relation  to  building  and 
original  purpose,  again  an  efTort  to 
bring  out  some  meaning  in  mural  art, 
to  have  the  decorations  on  one's  walls 
expressive  of  an  interest  in  life,  con- 
stantly enjoyable  because  varied,  and 
we  come  to  the  kakemono,  the  Japa- 
nese scroll  which  is  unframed  and 
sometimes  changed  from  day  to  day. 

A  suggestion  has  occurred  to  The 
Craftsman,  not  consciously  taken 
from  Japanese  inspiration — yet,  as  in- 
evitably suggesting  Japanese  perfec- 
tion as  do  all  our  best  efforts  for  a 
return  to  beautiful  simplicity — which 
relates  to  the  mural  decoration  of  cer- 
tain rooms  of  simple  American  homes. 
At  the  same  time  it  opens  up  a  field 
of  usefulness  for  some  of  the  finest 
developments  in  Secession  Photog- 
raphy— the  photograph  as  a  movable 
feast'  of  artistic  and  intimate  joy. 

Place  against  plain  wall  surfaces 
in  soft  or  dull  tints  the  artistic  photo- 
graph with  its  suggested  likeness,  its 
shadowy  lines  and  background,  its  il- 
lusive beauty  of  subject,  mounted  with 
careful  realization  of  the  value  of  color 
to  subject,  and  you  have  a  bit  of 
mural  decoration  that  can  not  be  eas- 
ily excelled,  a  modern  kakemono  that 
may  be  left  in  place  a  day  or  a  week, 
with  position  shifted  to  suit  the  tone 
of  the  day;  near  the  window  on  a  gray 
day ;  over  the  bookcase  where  an 
angle  of  sunlight  will  strike  on  the 
face  if  a  portrait,  on  the  brook  if  a, 
landscape;   by   the    fireplace,   catching 
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the  glow  from  the  orange  fire  in  twi- 
Hght — a  decoration  that  can  be  ad- 
justed to  one's  moods,  to  the  weather, 
to  the  need  of  rest  or  stimulus. 

And  one  photograph  may  follow 
another,  or  one  group  another  group. 
There  may  be  landscapes  for  a  spring 
week,  water  scenes  for  drowsy  August 
noons,  high  mountains  for  days  of  de- 
pression, and,  best  of  all,  one's  friends 
and  family  for  homesick  days.  What 
could  be  a  more  ideal  mural  decora- 
tion than  a  group,  such  as  is  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations  for  these 
notes — a  mother  and  dear  babies. 
What  a  sense  of  peace  with  every 
fresh  glimpse  of  it,  what  inspiration 
and  stirring  at  the  heart  as  a  ray  of 
light  drifts  across  the  faces,  what  con- 
solation as  through  a  twilight  hour 
the  faces  glimmer  out  of  deepening 
shadows.  For  every  hour,  every 
change  of  weather  a  fresh  response, 
and  always  the  contribution  to  art,  to 
a  simple  quiet  expression  of  art  that 
Americans  most  need  and  which  is 
best  adapted  to  American  life. 

There  are  but  few  homes  built  by 
people  of  moderate  means,  where  per- 
manent mural  decoration  can  be  af- 
forded, or  where  there  is  space  for  a 
proper  setting  of  anything  beyond  a 
frieze  or  panel;  and  panel  and  frieze 
where  there  is  scope,  and  where  the 
subjects  are  simple  enough  not  to 
weary  and  are  a  natural  expression 
of  an  art  springing  up  out  of  our 
own  soil,  a  genuine  growth  not  a 
grafting,  are  important  and  gratify- 
ing; but  for  the  small  homes,  where 
walls  are  paper  or  plaster,  where  the 
ornament  is  temporary  and  shifting, 
there  surely  is  a  new  field  of  decora- 
tive interest  to  be  found  in  the  right 
use  of  the  truly  artistic  photograph 
as  a  decorative  study.  So  much 
thought  and  understanding  of  art  is 
now  put  into  the  mounting  of  these 
pictures  that  often  they  suggest  beau- 


tiful color-schemes  that  could  be  car- 
ried out  with  advantage  in  fitting  up 
a  room.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that 
an  interior  should  be  built  to  fit  the 
decorations ;  the  browns  and  grays, 
and  dull  strange  blues  of  delicate 
Japanese  parchment  and  rice  paper 
mountings,  livened  by  a  thread  of  red 
or  lapis  lazuli,  or  orange  or  copper 
or  daffodil  are  noticeably  harmonious 
with  any  room  fitted  up  with  nature 
hues,  with  the  blendings  of  browns 
and  greens  and  shadowy  grays  of 
spring  and  autumn  tones. 

It  is  quite  wonderful  the  sense  of 
realness  and  aliveness  that  deepens  in 
one  of  these  portraits  when  resting 
unframed  against  a  background  in 
harmony  with  the  mountings  and 
tones  of  the  printing.  There  is  the 
value  and  mystery  of  a  "tone-paint- 
ing;" an  illusion  of  color,  of  personal- 
ity, of  greater  nearness  to  the  "orig- 
.inal"  than  is  often  gained  in  painting, 
even  by  such  men  as  Chase  and  Mora. 

Rare  beauties  of  photograph  land- 
scapes can  also  be  captured;  mists  and 
twilights,  and  shadowy  crowded  har- 
bors and  Oriental  streets  splashed  in 
sunlight,  gay  children  fluttering  to 
music,  interesting  composition,  grace 
of  uncertain  lines,  subtility  of  weather 
variations,  endless  photographic  kake- 
monos for  simple  modern  houses — and 
the  Secession  photographer  finds  an- 
other reason  why  he  has  gone  on  per- 
fecting an  art;  or  rather  creating  a 
new  art. 

AT  the  New  York  National  Arts 
Club  a  dinner  was  given  the  eve- 
ning of  the  twenty-second  of  April 
to  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  the  sculptor,  whom 
America  has  been  justly  proud  of  for 
manv  years.  There  were  present  many 
notable  people  representing  all  the  arts, 
and  there  were  speeches  by  Lorado 
Taft,  toastmaster;  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Spencer  Trask,  and  Charles  Lamb,  who 
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spoke  eloquently  as  a  friend  as  well  as 
artist.  The  significance  of  sculpture  in 
the  world's  development  and  its  relation 
to  all  phases  of  cultivated  life  were 
dwelt  upon  with  enthusiasm. 

In  his  response,  Air.  Ward  spoke 
slowly  and  with  some  hesitation  from 
notes.  There  was  no  sparkle,  no 
oratory,  just  a  few  plain  words  from 
an  essentially  simple  man,  as  the  great- 
est often  are  simple,  yet  what  he  said 
made  clear  his  own  title  to  rank  among 
the  first  of  American  artists.  He  made 
no  plea  for  the  special  development  of 
a  national  art,  just  quietly  remarked 
that  "after  all  Greek  art  was  achieved 
by  Greek  artists."  The  inevitable  con- 
clusion being  that  American  artists  who 
are  painting  Dutch  scenes  with  a  French 
technique  in  a  Munich  studio  were  not 
materially  advancing  American  art 
from  a  national  point  of  view. 

At  the  close  of  his  speech — a  speech 
full  of  the  wisdom,  sincerity  and  kind- 
ness of  a  big  and  gentle  soul — Mr. 
Ward  summed  up  his  attitude  toward 
his  art  by  saying.  "And  now  at  the 
farther  side  of  life  I  feel  that  the  most 
important  thing  in  art  for  me  is  what 
it  has  taught  me."  And  so  the  great- 
ness of  all  art  lies  in  what  it  teaches 
the  worker. 

TpHE  Cr.aftsm.\n  house  in  the 
"■■  regular  series  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seven  has  been  omitted  in 
this  issue  of  the  magazine.  So  many 
interesting  suggestions  for  practical 
home  building  have  come  in  that  it 
has  seemed  of  distinct  value  to  The 
Craftsman  subscribers  to  have  them 
published.  It  was  impossible  to  do 
this  without  using  the  space  usually 
given  to  our  own  house ;  but  so 
wide  is  the  variety  in  the  material 
substituted,  including  the  Craftsman 
improvements  in  Butte.  Mont.,  that 
it  was  thought  advisable,  for  this  is- 
sue at  least,  to  present  these  interest- 
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ing  creative  ideas  in  house  building 
which  are  essentially  along  the  line 
of  the  Craftsman  movement,  and 
which  are  equally  essentially  ideas 
for  American  houses  and  American 
people  who  wish  to  live  in  a  simple 
but  beautiful  way. 

A  list  of  W.  L.  Lathrop's  pictures 
■^^  recently  exhibited  at  the  Mon- 
tross  Gallery  is  like  a  romance 
of  Springtime,  a  poem  of  out-of- 
doors: — "A  Pasture  Land  in  Sum- 
mer," "A  Little  Valley,"  "Early 
Spring,"  "April  in  an  Orchard,"  "Hill- 
side Pasture,"  "Evening  on  a  Hill- 
top." And  each  picture,  as  each  title, 
has  the  very  breath  of  pastoral  lands, 
of  simple  living,  of  perfume  from  old 
gardens  and  the  scent  of  pink  or- 
chards. 

And  best  of  all,  the  gardens  and 
hillsides,  the  sleepy  canals  and  mead- 
ows, the  old  farm  houses  and  the  twi- 
lights are  .American,  full  of  memories 
for  American  men  and  women  of  days 
at  country  houses,  of  long  vacations 
and  summer's  never-ending  marvel  of 
joy  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Lathrop  is  not  one  of  the 
artists  who  cavil  at  American  lands, 
who  finds  us  without  charm  and 
poetry  in  our  own  outdoors.  He  has 
been  able  to  grasp  great  beauty  in  our 
hills  and  valleys,  through  spring  and 
winter,  and  he  paints  with  a  broad, 
simple,  loose  technique,  that  has  no 
more  self-consciousness  than  has  his 
choice  of  subjects.  In  fact  he  does 
not  seem  to  choose  subjects,  each 
outdoor  scene  has  its  value  to  him, 
from  the  fragrant,  green  "Little  Val- 
ley" that  stirs  the  memory  and  affec- 
tion to  the  "Neglected  Farm"  with  its 
melancholy  meadows,  empty  gray 
house  and  wistful  flower  patch  that 
radiates  desolation  and  sorrow. 
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REVIEWS 

STUDENTS  of  the  great  socio- 
economic questions  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  watching  with 
keen  interest  the  various  and 
far-reaching  experiments  in  industrial 
democracy  in  those  great  English- 
speaking  Commonwealths,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  will  wel- 
come such  a  popular  treatise  as  Victor 
S.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  gives  us  in  his  recent 
volume,  "Tlie  Labour  Movement  in 
Australasia."  Dr.  Clark  is  well  known 
to  all  American  students  of  economic 
and  sociological  questions  as  a  careful 
and  reliable  observer.  Much  of  his 
work  as  an  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  at  Washington 
has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
and  favorably  received  by  specialists. 
The  present  work  is  based  upon  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  conditions  made  during 
two  visits  in  nineteen  hundred  and  three 
and  nineteen  hundred  and  four  under  a 
commission  from  the  Government.  The 
substance  of  the  work  appeared  some 
time  ago  in  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  but  it  is  good  to  have 
it  in  this  more  permanent,  amplified  and 
revised  form. 

Australasia  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the 
Colony  of  New  Zealand,  which,  separated 
as  they  are  by  twelve  hundred  miles  of 
ocean,  are  intimately  connected  by  his- 
torical and  industrial  as  well  as  racial 
ties.  There  is  good  reason  for  associa- 
ting the  two  countries  in  one  general 
term,  and  for  discussing  their  afltairs 
as  an  organic  whole,  yet  the  method  has, 
especially  for  the  student,  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  is  not  always  easy,  since  there 
are  no  references  to  authorities,  to  tell 
just  how  far  the  conditions  described 
apply  to  one  or  the  other  country.  Com- 
pared with  such  a  work  as  Pember 
Reeves'  "State  Experiments  in  New 
Zealand,"  for  the  student  at  any  rate. 


Dr  Clark's  book  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Still,  for  all  that,  it  is  a  useful  book — 
and  as  interesting  as  it  is  useful.  Its  use- 
fulness lies  not  merely,  nor  even  mainly, 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  descriptive  guide- 
book to  the  political  and  social  develop- 
ment of  a  group  of  countries  very  sim- 
ilar to  our  own.  Even  more  important 
is  the  light  which  the  experience  so  de- 
scribed sheds  upon  our  own  problems. 
Many  persons  in  this  country  have  been 
alarmed,  perhaps  unduly  so,  at  the  de- 
cision of  the  great  labor  organizations 
to  adopt  political  action.  What  are  we 
to  expect  if  this  policy  is  generally 
adopted?  Dr.  Clark  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  the  unions  in  Australasia,  and 
their  adoption  of  political  action  ;  we  see 
the  labor  programme  in  its  development 
and  in  the  process  of  realization.  It  is 
not  a  static  thing,  this  labor  programme, 
but  a  growing  movement,  one  thing 
leading  to  another  as  in  all  growth.  Be- 
ginning with  adult  suffrage,  extending 
democracy  to  women,  on  through  a 
graduated  income  tax,  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  land  and  other  monopolies,  pen- 
sions for  the  aged  and  outworn  workers, 
general  accident  insurance,  industrial  ar- 
bitration, and  the  like,  Australasia  seems 
destined  to  reach  by  natural  evolution 
and  without  Marxian  or  other  theories, 
a  socialism  as  comprehensive  as  the  Ger- 
man thinker  theoretically  postulated. 

Labor  in  Australasia  appears  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  better  of?  than  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  more  regard 
for  personal  safety.  The  domination 
of  the  Government  by  a  small  privileged 
class  is  an  evil  which  has  not  de- 
veloped to  any  extent.  Where  the  wom- 
en are  allowed  to  vote,  as  in  New  Zea- 
land, the  results  appear  to  be  not  very 
revolutionary — neither  as  good  as  its 
advocates  predicted,  nor  as  bad  as  its 
foes  predicted.  Curiously,  working 
women  take  a  much  keener  and  more  in- 
telligent interest  in  politics  than  do  their 
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sisters  of  the  leisure  class.  This  is 
rather  the  reverse  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican experience.  It  is  worth  noting, 
that  while  in  the  United  States  one  rail- 
way employee  out  of  every  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  was  killed  in  the 
last  year  reported,  in  New  South  Wales 
one  out  of  every  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  was  killed,  while  in  South  Australia 
there  was  not  a  single  fatal  accident 
among  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
nineteen  employees. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  book  is  the  chapter  entitled  "A 
White  Australia."  Here  we  have  a  race 
transplanted  from  the  temperate  to  the 
torrid  zone,  determined  to  keep  out  the 
colored  laborer,  content  if  need  be  to  let 
great  natural  resources  lie  undeveloped 
rather  than  consent  to  the  introduction 
of  colored  labor,  and  the  possible  event- 
ual development  of  a  race  problem  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  has  resulted  in  the 
United  States  from  the  importation  of 
negro  laborers.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
full  justice  to  such  a  book  in  the  brief 
compass  of  a  review,  but  we  can  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
an  interesting  and  valuable  study  of  an 
important  subject.  ("The  Labour 
Movement  in  Australasia :  A  Study 
in  Social  Democracy."  By  Victor  S. 
Clark,  Ph.D.,  327  pages.  Price,  $1.50, 
net.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Company,  New  York.) 

TV/TR.  Logan  G.  McPherson,  lec- 
-*-'■■■  turer  on  the  subject  of  trans- 
portation at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, has  issued  a  book  from  his  lec- 
tures on  the  organization,  work  and 
inter-relation  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  a  railway  company.  The  hope 
is  expressed  that  the  volume  will  aid  in 
giving  an  accurate  conception  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  railroad  prac- 
tice to  voters — those  who  ultimately 
control  legislation  on  railway  matters; 
those  engaged   in   the   railway   service 
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who  seek  a  more  extended  view  of  its 
different  phases  than  is  afforded  by  con- 
tact with  their  own  immediate  duties; 
and  young  men  whose  studies  include 
the  transportation  industry,  many  of 
whom  desire  to  make  it  their  vocation  in 
life. 

The  utility  of  the  book  to  the  first  of 
these  three  classes — in  their  special  re- 
lations as  voters — may  well  be  doubted. 
.-\s  a  popular  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  of  a  railway  company 
is  divided  among  various  departments  it 
is  not  without  the  value  which  attaches 
to  every  addition  to  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation which  one  possesses,  but  hardly 
likely  to  prove  influential  upon  railway 
legislation,  any  more  than  a  manual  on 
the  construction  of  locomotives  would 
be.  To  the  other  two  classes  named 
the  book  will  doubtless  prove  of  con- 
siderable value  as  a  primer — it  is  fair 
to  add  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  more 
than  that —  affording  an  admirable  ele- 
mentary introduction  to  a  more  thor- 
ough study  of  the  question.  But  for 
tlie  ordinary  reader  the  book  will  be 
found  interesting  on  account  of  the 
many  little  bits  of  curious  information 
scattered  through  its  pages,  and  by  rea- 
son of  the  larger  interest  in  the  subject 
treated  in  the  last  chapter,  which  deals 
with  the  relations  of  the  railways  to  the 
public  and  the  state.  The  whole  chapter 
is  given  up,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
unimportant  paragraphs,  to  a  discussion 
of  the  burning  question  of  railroad 
rates.  As  might  be  expected  in  a 
primer  of  this  sort,  the  arguments  used 
are  very  elementary ;  and  they  are, 
moreover,  stated  with  a  bias  in  favor  of 
the  railroads  rather  than  the  public  or 
the  state.  The  book  is  interesting  and 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  any  aver- 
age collection  of  college  lectures  would 
make.  ("The  Working  of  the  Rail- 
roads." By  Logan  G.  McPherson  :  273 
pages.  Price.  $1.50,  net.  Published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York.) 
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TXDICATR'E  of  a  growing  interest 
■•■  in  the  systematic  study  of  business 
institutions  and  methods  is  Dr.  Spar- 
ling's little  manual,  "Introduction  to 
Business  Organization,"  a  volume  in 
the  useful  Citizen's  Library,  edited  by 
Professor  R.  T.  Ely.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  when  our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  it,  that  no  work  aiming  to 
make  business  a  matter  of  scientitic 
study  and  explanation  existed  until  Dr. 
Sparling  undertook  to  bring  together 
the  substance  of  his  lessons  on  Com- 
merce in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
In  view-  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats  the  de- 
mand for  such  a  volume  ought  to  be 
quite  extensive. 

Passing  over  the  introductory  argu- 
ments on  the  necessity  of  organization, 
the  chapter  on  legal  aspects  of  business 
organization  begins  the  practical  part 
of  the  volume.  There  are  other  chap- 
ters on  such  topics  as,  Business  Aspects 
of  Farming,  Factory  Organization, 
Commercial  Organization,  Factory  Cost 
Keeping,  Exchanges,  Credits  and  Col- 
lections, Salesmanship,  Advertising  and 
so  through  a  minute  dissection  of  busi- 
ness life.  -Many  who  are  not  engaged  in 
business  will  find  in  this  admirable 
treatise  explanations  of  some  of  those 
features  of  modern  business  mechanism 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  press,  but 
rarely  understood  by  the  ordinary  read- 
er. Young  men  and  women  contem- 
plating a  business  career  ought  to  find 
it  extremely  suggestive.  ("Introduc- 
tion to  Business  Organization."  By 
Samuel  E.  Sparling,  Ph.D. ;  374  pages. 
Price,  $1.25,  net.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan   Company,  New   York.) 

TT  seems  rather  curious  that  so  lit- 
■*■  tie  of  the  vividness  of  foreign  places 
is  conveyed  in  the  majority  of  the 
books  that  describe  them.  ]\Iost 
books  of  travel  are  either  accurately 
dull  or  diffusely  descriptive.     Of  the 


two  types  the  frankly  guide-book 
type  is  preferable,  for  after  glanc- 
ing through  the  pages  of  one  of  these 
works  of  the  gushing  variety  one 
feels  a  strong  impulse  to  call  the 
writer's  attention  to  the  admonitions 
of  a  certain  popular  magazine  against 
"attempted  line  writing."  In  look- 
ing through  :\Ir.  McCracken's  book 
on  "The  Italian  Lakes"  one  is  dis- 
couraged by  the  inexpressive  effu- 
siveness of  its  style  and  its  curiously 
colorless  manner  of  imparting  the  im- 
pressions which  the  writer  apparently 
received  intensely.  Such  expressions 
as,  "their  never  waning  winsome- 
ness"  (referring  to  the  lakes  in  ques- 
tion), "up  in  the  heights  whence 
the  view  is  so  noble,"  and  "the  Ital- 
ian lakes  are  bordered  by  the  pick 
of  Italian  gardens,"  are  certainly 
neither  felicitous  nor  elegant.  Never- 
theless, the  book  contains  the  essen- 
tial facts.  And  if  undue  space  seems 
given  to  inadequate  descriptions  of 
the  landscape,  at  least  the  available 
material  of  the  neighborhood  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carefully  collected. 
The  book  does  not  enter  into  the 
comparative  merits  of  hotels,  and 
evidently  does  not  aim  to  be  a  guide- 
book. ("The  Italian  Lakes,"  by  W. 
D.  AlcCracken.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$2.00.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page  & 
Company,  Boston.) 

T^\'ERY  body  who  has  occasion  to 
■*— '  use  architectural  terms,  and  not  a 
few  others  who  would  like  to  un- 
derstand them,  will  welcome  a  most 
useful  little  book  entitled.  "A  Glossary 
of  Terms  Used  in  English  Architec- 
ture," by  Thomas  Dinham  Atkinson, 
who  has  also  written  a  history  of  Eng- 
lish Architecture.  The  Glossary  is  lim- 
ited to  the  historical  aspect  of  architec- 
ture, and  only  deals  incidentally  with 
w-ords  used  in  art  and  art  criticism  and 
in  building.     At  the  same  time  many 
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technical  terms  are  to  be  found,  and 
constructional  terms  in  particular,  for 
the  author  holds  that  construction  lies 
at  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  Defini- 
tions he  regards  in  most  cases  as  un- 
necessary, but  sometimes  they  are  given, 
because  it  is  interesting  to  work  out  a 
definition.  Derivations  are  given  where 
they  are  illuminating  or  curious,  and 
many  terms  used  in  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture  are  included  because  they 
are  necessary  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  Renaissance  architecture  and 
church  building.  The  book  is  illustra- 
ted with  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
drawings  of  architectural  details.  ("A 
Glossary  of  Terms  Used  in  English 
Architecture,"  by  Thomas  Dinham  At- 
kinson, Architect.  Illustrated ;  320 
pages.  Published  by  William  T.  Corn- 
stock,  New  York.) 

VjyALTER  Raleigh's  little  book 
^  on  Shakespeare  does  not  lay 
claim  to  the  publication  of  any  newly 
discovered  facts  or  the  exploitation 
of  new  theories.  It  is  a  careful, 
competent  collection  of  the  authentic 
facts  and  the  most  generally  ac- 
cepted theories.  It  contains  also  a 
brief  critical  study  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  plays.  It  has  the  character, 
if  not  the  intention,  of  a  text  book  and 
is  clearly  expressed.  ("Shakespeare," 
by  Walter  Raleigh.  English  Men  of 
Letters  Series.  Price,  75  cents,  net. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

np  HE  necessity  of  issuing  a  thor- 
-*■  oughly  practical  handbook  on 
plumbing,  so  written  that  the  house- 
holder can  understand  it  as  well  as 
the  plumber,  has  induced  a  prominent 
manufacturing  company  to  become  a 
publisher  to  the  extent  of  getting  out  a 
book  entitled  "Principles  and  Practice 
of  Plumbing."    This  book  is  made  up  of 
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articles  printed  in  the  trade  magazine 
owned  by  these  manufacturers,  for  the 
reason  that  the  articles  were  found  to 
be  so  practical  that  architectural  plumb- 
ers and  sanitary  engineers  requested 
its  publication  in  book  form,  for  pur- 
poses of  reference.  Any  householder 
with  this  book  in  his  library  need  not 
depend  entirely  upon  the  plumber  to 
test  the  condition  of  the  plumbing  in  his 
house,  and  will  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  on  his  own  account  of  the  best 
method  of  drainage.  In  short,  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  practice  of 
plumbing  have  been  here  systematized 
and  reduced  to  an  exact  basis,  and  many 
useful  rules,  formulas  and  data  are  of- 
fered for  the  first  time  to  the  public  in 
this  book.  ("Principles  and  Practice 
of  Plumbing,"  by  J.  J.  Cosgrove;  267 
pages.  Published  by  Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co..  Pittsburg.) 

A  book  of  lessons  in  the  planning, 
■'^  decoration  and  care  of  a  house, 
is  by  Isabel  Bevier,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  The  book  is  com- 
prehensive, and  would  be  very  useful 
to  anyone  making  a  study  of  household 
science  for  personal  use,  but  it  con- 
tains nothing  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  architecture,  sanitation  or  in- 
terior decoration,  more  than  could  be 
found  in  any  good  book  on  the  subject. 
The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  house,  the  second  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  house,  and 
the  remaining  chapters  are  given  to  the 
practical  details  of  planning,  decoration 
and  housekeeping.  The  book  is  chiefly 
useful  as  a  digest  of  larger  works,  to 
be  used  for  quick  reference,  and  as  an 
outline  of  general  information.  ("The 
House,"  by  Isabel  Bevier,  Ph.M. ;  164 
pages.  Published  by  The  American 
School  of  Home  Economics,  Chicago.) 
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HOME   DRESSMAKING   THE   NATURAL   OUTCOME   OF    SIMPLE 
LIVING:     HAPPINESS  OF  A  "HOME-MADE  TROUSSEAU 


WIDE-REACHING  as  is  the 
significance  of  a  knowledge  of 
home  dressmaking  for  the 
American  girl,  it  is  but  one 
phase,  one  detail  of  a  vast  movement 
toward  simpler  living  in  America, 
which  in  time  must  be  recognized  as 
essential  to  the  right  development  of 
our  country. 

The  time  has  come  to  this  great  na- 
tion for  a  parting  of  the  ways.  If  we 
will  be  really  great  among  nations,  we 
must  become  genuine ;  we  must  create 
and  cease  to  imitate ;  we  must  express 
ourselves,  such  as  we  are,  whatever  we 
may  be,  in  our  fine  arts,  our  houses,  our 
handicrafts,  our  politics,  our  every  de- 
tail of  living.  We  must  live  in  houses 
that  belong  to  our  manner  of  life  as 
working  Americans;  we  must  paint, 
and  model  and  compose  to  express  our 
national  art  impulse,  and  the  inside  of 
our  homes  must  be  suited  to  the  ideal 
American  life — cheerful,  beautiful,  dur- 
able, comfortable,  and  yet,  with  all 
these  characteristics,  simple,  as  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  surroundings 
may  always  be. 

With  the  great  expense  of  living  in 
America  and  the  equally  great  difficulty 
of  securing  servants  that  are  capable, 
reasonable  and  in  any  way  permanent, 
the  average  intelligent — often  intel- 
lectual— woman  of  wide  interests  is 
compelled  to  do  much  of  her  own  work, 
or  to  understand  it  so  thoroughly  that 
she  can  direct  without  difficulty  even 
incompetent  help.  This  condition  will 
increase,  not  lessen,  as  time  goes  on, 
and  the  tide  of  immigration  lessens. 

There  is  apparently  but  one  way  to 
meet  the  problem,  that  is  from  the  in- 
side. The  woman  herself  must  plan 
her  house,  arrange  the  interior,  furnish 


and  adjust  furnishings,  and  so  live  that 
home  cares  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. With  a  simply  beautiful  house, 
done  inside  with  an  equal  purpose  of 
beauty,  durability  and  simplicity;  with 
room  space  planned  for  economy  of 
time  and  steps ;  with  kitchen  planned 
to  be  an  attractive  work  room — and  the 
servant  problem  is  met,  without  lec- 
tures, books,  clubs,  legislation  or  worry. 
And  on  this  basis  simple  living  becomes 
a  permanent  possibility  instead  of  a 
misunderstood,  impracticable  theory. 

To  put  life  on  a  simple,  wholly  prac- 
tical basis,  you  have  to  start  back  at  the 
very  foundation  of  domestic  existence — 
the' house,  which  is  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  civilization  for  close  perma- 
nent family  relationship.  You  may  talk 
of  simple  conditions  and  design  simple 
frocks  and  discard  some  worthless  bric- 
a-brac,  but  you  will  not  achieve  thereby 
an  existence  that  is  simple  from  the 
most  beautiful  and  worth-while  point 
of  view,  because  you  can't  put  simplic- 
ity on  and  off  as  a  fad.  You  can  drape 
your  mind  with  the  idea  for  a  little 
while  if  you  like,  as  you  follow  any 
fashion  whim,  but  you  are  not  truly 
going  to  get  out  of  life  all  it  has  to 
give  in  the  way  of  sensible  and  com- 
fortable living  unless  you  build  from 
the  heart  out  on  simple  lines;  unless 
you  knozv  zvhat  your  are  talking  about; 
until  you  have  proved  to  your  own  sat- 
isfaction the  inherent  value  for  all  time 
of  an  existence  that  is  simple  because  it 
is  genuine,  wholesome,  truly  in  harmony 
with  the  ideals  of  your  own  country, 
and  which  is  absolutely  without  rela- 
tion to  foreign  conditions  or  achieve- 
ments or  standard. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  point  of 
view    it   is    necessary   that    one   should 
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never  for  a  minute  confuse  simplicity 
with  crudeness,  with  lack  of  creative 
impulse,  with  the  somber  or  incom- 
plete. There  are  no  colors  or  grada- 
tions or  combinations  of  tones  tlenied 
you ;  no  lines  of  construction  which 
are  essentially  good  that  simplicity  may 
not  claim ;  no  expression  of  joy  in  the 
utmost  nature  can  achieve  in  grace  and 
tone ;  no  real  richness ;  no  perfection 
of  peace;  no  last  detail  of  comfort  that 
is  not  compatible  with  simplicity,  right- 
ly understood  and  employed. 

And  so  while  we  have  said  so  much 
about  clothes  in  this  department,  and 
have  urged  upon  women  the  necessity 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  practice  as  well 
as  the  theory  of  dressmaking  and  also 
the  teaching  of  their  daughters  how  to 
make  satisfactory  clothes  for  them- 
selves, we  have  not  done  this  without 
realizing  how  essential  for  the  success 
of  this  one  detail  of  simpler,  better  liv- 
ing is  the  background  of  general  liv- 
ing along  lines  suited  to  American 
homes ;  the  need  of  houses  and  inter- 
iors and  home  making  that  expressed 
the  .American  man  and  woman  of  to- 
day, that  showed  the  best  they  were 
capable  of  creating  in  the  way  of  an 
environment  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

From  this  point  of  view  what  could 
promise  greater  happiness  to  people 
about  to  live  together  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  than  to  plan  their  home  along 
these  lines  ;  to  decide  to  live  in  a  beauti- 
ful simple  way,  to  establish  a  home  that 
will  be  a  joy,  a  comfort,  a  permanent 
expression  of  their  point  of  view  about 
work.  If  a  girl  plans  her  home  so  that 
a  reasonable,  wholesome  amount  of 
work  may  be  done  in  it,  she  is  making 
herself  independent  of  troublous  eco- 
nomic conditions.  If  she  has  a  servant, 
she  can  direct  her  intelligently;  if  she 
cannot  have  a  servant  she  can  direct 
herself,  and  do  it  happily  and  enjoy- 
ably.  And  after  planning  a  sane,  whole- 
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some,  pleasurable  home,  what  could  be 
more  sensible,  more  reasonable  than  for 
a  girl  to  make  her  own  wedding  clothes  ? 
Surely  the  girl  who  has  decided  about 
the  house  she  wants  to  live  in,  will  know 
well  what  she  wants  to  wear  in  it.  She 
will  know  what  is  pretty  as  well  as  sen- 
sible, in  fact,  how  to  make  the  sensible 
things  most  pretty,  as  they  should  be, 
and  she  will  design  all  her  clothes  so 
that  they  are  appropriate  to  each  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  intended.  Her 
negligee  gown  is  delightfully  fluffy  and 
graceful,  but  not  ornate ;  her  kitchen 
frock  is  plain,  but  lovely  in  color  and 
adjustment  to  her  pretty  form;  her 
wedding  dress  is  full  of  her  own  grace 
and  charm,  because  it  suits  her  in  color, 
outline  and  sensibleness  ;  her  afternoon 
frock  is  easy  to  make,  is  without  effort 
at  eccentricity,  suits  exactly  her  way  of 
spending  time,  and  is  most  carefully 
selected  to  bring  out  all  her  beauty  of 
feature  and  color  and  expression. 

And  thus,  in  her  own  home,  there  is 
developed  by  her  thought  the  most  ex- 
quisite harmony ;  you  feel  that  the  girl 
belongs  to  her  environment,  that  the 
whole  is  perfect,  that  it  is  original  and 
creative  and  yet  typical  of  what  has 
grown  to  be  an  American  standard  of 
excellence  in  life.  You  believe  in  the 
girl,  you  like  lier  home,  and  recognize 
what  simplicity  can  be  made  to  accom- 
plish when  understood  and  rightly  em- 
ployed. 

And  what  truly  greater  enjoyment 
could  a  girl  find,  who  is  really  happy, 
really  in  love,  and  also  somewhat  of  an 
artist  about  herself,  as  so  many  girls 
are  who  are  not  root-bound  with  stupid 
worn-out  traditions,  than  the  planning 
and  making  of  a  trousseau  that  is  an 
expression  of  all  she  cares  for  most  in 
herself,  in  life?  What  is  finer  than 
for  a  girl  to  design  the  clothes  she  is 
to  wear  during  the  happiest  days  of  her 
life?  Surely  there  is  poetry  in  the 
thought,  and  many  sweet  dreams  and 
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"what  is  finer  THAN'  FOR  A  f;ll<l  TO  UK- 
SIGN  THE  CLOTHES  WH[CH  SHE  IS  TO  WEAR 
DURING    THE    HAPPIEST    DAYS    OF    IIFR    LIFE.' 


"after  plaxning  a  sane,  wholesome  HOrSE, 

WHAT   roiLD   BE    MORE   REASONABLE   THAN    FOR    A 
GIRL    TO     MAKE     HER    OWN     WEDDING    CLOTHES?'' 


"HER  KITCHEN  FROCK  IS  PLAIN, 
BUT  LOVELY  IN  COLOR  AND  AD- 
JUSTMENT   TO    HER    PRETTY    FORM." 


"HER  AFTERNOON  GOWN  IS  SELECTEO 
TO  ISRINO  OUT  ALL  TJHR  REAUTY  (IF 
FEATl-RE,       COLOR       AND       EXPRESSION  '' 
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blissful  aspirations  to  make  up  with  the 
lovely  colors  and  fabrics  which  become 
a  part  of  herself  in  all  the  long  dear 
honeymoon  time.  Why,  a  girl  who  does 
not  grow  an  artist  in  the  making  of 
her  wedding  clothes  does  not  deserve 
the  supreme  happiness  of  marriage. 
For  there  is  no  last  detail  of  furnishing 
the  beautiful,  simple  home  and  making 
the  exquisitely  lovely  but  simple  clothes 
for  bridal  days  that  should  not  stir  a 
girl's  heart,  stimulate  her  brain  and  de- 
velop her  in  mind  and  soul. 

What  insight  will  develop  in  all  this 
love-work ;   what  greater  knowledge  of 


beauty,  if  all  detail  of  it  is  made  har- 
monious with  work  and  an  expression 
of  real  need  :  what  right  understanding 
of  all  life  offers  in  a  home,  if  it  has 
grown  out  of  interest  and  love!  Why, 
the  girl  who  will  give  up  to  others  the 
creation  of  her  home  and  the  expres- 
sion of  herself  that  she  can  achieve  in 
her  own  clothes-making  is  shutting  her 
eyes  to  one  of  the  supreme  experiences 
of  life,  and  also  relinquishing  the  op- 
portunity of  cultivating  every  fineness 
within  her,  and  of  developing  herself 
both  as  artist  and  craftswoman. 


A  MORE  SIMPLE  WAY  OF  HOUSEKEEPING 


npHE  Craftsm.\x  has  done  much 
■*■  during  the  last  few  years  in  point- 
ing out  a  better  way  of  homemakers 
in  the  matter  of  home  furnishings 
and  structural  simplicity.  But  late- 
ly it  has  entered  upon  a  far  more 
helpful  and  wider  crusade  in  turning 
its  attention  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  home  administration  and  in  seek- 
ing to  make  plain  the  archaic  and  unes- 
sential conditions  which  now  prevail. 

Not  only  is  it  pointing  out  the  out- 
worn customs  still  in  use,  it  is  also  sub- 
stituting for  them  plans  for  better  work 
so  that  the  day  may  come  when  the  test 
of  happy  labor  given  by  Ruskin  can  be 
applied  to  housework  as  well  as  to  that 
outside  the  home. 

Ruskin  says  that  the  essential  of  hap- 
py labor  is  that  "'we  must  be  fit  for  it, 
not  do  too  much  of  it,  and  have  a  sense 
of  success  in  it."  Let  any  housewife 
apply  this  standard  to  any  one  of  her 
home  duties  and  she  will  soon  see  why 
in  the  majority  of  instances  housework 
as  now  carried  on  is  unhappy  labor. 

Consider  the  food  question.     Thrice  ' 
or  more  daily  it  confronts  each  house- 
wife.    Is   she  fit   for   it  ?     No.     Her 


studies  have  prepared  her  for  almost 
everything  but  that.  Does  she  have  too 
much  cooking  to  do?  Yes,  because  she 
is  so  overcrowded  with  the  other  com- 
plex demands  of  the  home  that  the  cook- 
ing is  an  additional  burden.  The  last 
test  of  happy  labor  is  that  we  must  have 
a  sense  of  success  in  it,  but  we  all  know 
that  we  can  never  have  a  sense  of  suc- 
cess in  any  task  for  which  we  are  un- 
fit and  in  which  we  are  overworked. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  food  department 
is  one  part  of  our  homes  wherein,  un- 
der present  conditions,  happy  labor  can 
not  exist.  Yet  when  rightly  under- 
taken there  is  no  more  interesting  oc- 
cupation to  many  people  than  the  prepa- 
ration and  serving  of  food. 

The  conscientious  housewife  of  to-day 
who  tries  to  do  well  her  everyday  rou- 
tine finds  herself  between  two  opposing 
influences  which  make  simplicity  impos- 
sible for  her ;  one,  the  wide  opportuni- 
ties and  complex  demands  of  the  present 
age,  and  the  other  a  conservatism  which 
resents  any  change  in  the  domestic 
methods  of  our  grandmothers. 

The  kitchen  used  to  be  the  center  of 
home   life.        The  mother   rocked  the 
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cradle  with  one  hand  and  stirred  the 
cauldron  with  the  other  and  taught 
eternal  verities  to  the  children  gathered 
around  her  knee  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  home  life  of  to-day  does  not 
center  around  the  kitchen  fire.  The 
kitchen  has  become  a  place  chiefly  for 
cooking,  and  the  mother  as  she  cares  for 
the  child  in  the  upstairs  nursery,  set 
apart  for  its  use,  can  not  at  the  same 
time  stir  the  cauldron  in  the  kitchen 
which  is  separated  from  the  upstairs 
nursery  by  yards  of  hardwood  f^oor 
which  the  bacteriologist  tells  her  must 
be  wiped  up  frequently  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  germs  from  imperilling  her 
family's  health.  .'\nd  this  same  bacte- 
riologist is  largely  responsible  for  the 
necessity  of  each  child's  having  at  least 
a  separate  bed  or  if.  possible  a  separate 
room  with  their  multiplying  cares  as 
well  as  comforts. 

So  this  mother  of  to-day  hurries  from 
kitchen  to  nursery  and  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  house,  performing  as  best 
she  can  the  many  home  duties  of  our 
times.  But  she  is  so  overwearied  in  the 
doing  of  it  all  that  the  deep  well  of 
mother  love  wdiich  should  overflow, 
flooding  the  world  with  happiness  and 
cheer,  runs  well  nigh  dry  at  times. 

Is  there  any  possible  remedy  for 
this?  Yes.  We  are  so  conservative, 
however,  that  we  think  that  a  home 
without  a  kitchen  would  be  a  heartless 
and  spiritless  affair. 

But  conservative  as  we  are,  we  may 
just  as  well  face  the  fact  that  the  home 
life  of  to-day,  while  richer  in  many  ways 
than  ever  before,  does  not  of  necessity 
center  around  a  kitchen  cook  stove,  and 
furthennore  we  are  making  the  mistake 
of  our  times  when  we  try  to  make  it 
center  where  a  century  or  so  ago  it  was 
right  and  proper  that  it  should  be. 

Yet  food  remains  the  first  human 
requisite,  and  just  because  it  is  the  first 
human  necessity  the  preparation  of  it 
should  engross  the  attention  of  the  most 
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learned  scientific  minds  of  our  times. 
Our  kitchens  as  managed  at  present  are 
economic  wastes.  For  the  same  amount 
of  energy  and  fuel  which  I  expend  in 
cooking  for  my  family  could  just  as 
well  furnish  the  cooking  force  for  a 
much  larger  number.  Co-operative 
housekeeping  has  been  tried  and  failed, 
because  of  the  very  lack  of  system  for 
which  it  strove.  Consolidation  is  the 
tendency  of  our  times  in  all  branches  of 
activity  because  of  its  increased  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  Consolidation  in 
the  matter  of  feeding  our  families  must 
be  brought  about  if  the  simplicity  which 
is  due  to  unwasted  effort  is  ever  to 
come  to  pass  in  our  homes. 

One  of  the  needs  of  our  times  is  a 
master  mind  who  will  be  able  to  work 
out  in  detail  such  a  system  of  consolida- 
tion, and  when  he  shall  have  success- 
fully brought  it  to  pass  we  will  all  mar- 
vel that  such  a  simple  plan  was  never 
tried  before. 

The  essentials  of  such  a  plan  are  few. 
There  should  be  food  kitchens  easily  ac- 
cessible to  every  home  where  cooked 
foods  can  be  bought  cheaply  because  of 
consolidation,  and  delivered  hot  to  our 
homes  with  promptness  and  regularity, 
in  pneumatic  tubes  perhaps,  or  by  what- 
ever means  the  master  mind  shall  de- 
cide is  the  cheapest  and  the  best.  All 
this  will  take  executive  ability  of  a  high 
order,  the  same  kind  which  Marshall 
Field  showed  in  building  up  the  depart- 
ment  store   business. 

Just  because  food  is  the  first  human 
requisite,  it  is  one  of  the  most  burden- 
some duties  at  times  for  the  housewife ; 
for  let  come  what  may  she  must 
prepare   the   meals. 

Without  the  necessity  for  kitchens 
our  homes  might  be  what  the  twentieth 
century  demands  that  a  home  should 
be, — a  place  of  rest  and  recreation  and 
a  training  school  for  the  children. 

Not  only  would  the  simplicity  of  our 
homes  be  increased  bv  the  banishment 
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of  the  individual  kitchens  but  the  health 
of  the  nation  would  be  much  improved 
because  our  food  would  all  be  prepared 
by  specialists  who  would  thoroughly 
understand  diet  in  its  relation  to  health 
and  disease. 

The  many  cereal  companies  are  a  help 
in  this  direction  because  they  have  been 
able  to  teach  the  people  that  a  simple, 
easily  prepared  breakfast  has  every 
advantage  over  an  elaborately  pre- 
pared heavy  one. 

Another  advantage  of  consolidated 
food  kitchens  would  be  the  end  of  the 
domestic  service  question,  for  the  prep- 
aration of  food  would  become  an  hon- 
ored profession,  willingly  undertaken  by 
the  best  class  of  people.  You  who 
know  something  of  the  chaos  of  domes- 
tic life,  as  at  present  administered,  pic- 
ture to  yourself  a  well-ordered  home 
where  the  mother  is  free  to  be  a  com- 
panion for  her  husband  and  children 
and  to  attend  to  the  many  duties  which 
come  to  her  in  this  position  instead  of 
having  to  spend  her  days  in  a  mad 
scramble  to  satisfy  their  recurrent  hun- 

Simplicity  of  living  is  a  possibility  in 
our  homes  whenever  our  conservatism 
will  enable  us  to  welcome  the  idea  of 
homes  without  kitchens.  And  when  we 
are  ready  to  accept  it,  no  doubt  the 
master  mind  will  be  ready  with  the  de- 
tailed plan,  for  that  has  been  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  ages, — the  im- 
provements come  when  we  are  ready  to 
receive  them. 

The  recurrent  food  problem  adds 
more  than  its  share  to  the  complexity 
of  home  life  to-day,  for  its  processes 
are  manifold  and  one  important  part  of 
its  burden  is  the  necessary  dish  wash- 
ing. While  we  are  waiting  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  idea  of  homes  without 
kitchens  and  until  the  executive  genius 
has  worked  out  the  details  of  the  plan, 
there  is  one  way  by  which  the  necessary 
food    preparation    could    be    simplified 


each  day  and  that  is  by  a  central  dish 
washing  plant.  This  may  sound  chi- 
merical, but  remember  a  few  years  ago 
the  plan  of  a  daily  supply  of  clean 
towels  for  offices  from  a  central  supply 
house  had  not  been  worked  out,  now 
in  successful  operation  and  indispen- 
sable. 

Dish  washing  in  homes  is  unsanitary 
as  compared  with  that  done  in  some 
large  hotels  and  restaurants.  There  the 
dishes  are  piled  haphazard  in  coarse- 
meshed  receptacles  and  put  into  a  tub 
of  boiling  soapsuds  where  the  water  is 
kept  in  motion  by  revolving  discs.  Af- 
terward they  are  similarly  rinsed  in 
boiling  water  and  turned  on  to  drain- 
ing boards.  From  seven  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  pieces  can  be  washed 
in  an  hour.  For  about  one  thousand 
dollars  such  a  plant,  complete  in  all 
details,  was  installed  in  a  department 
store  restaurant.  Such  a  one  would  of 
course  be  too  expensive  for  a  private 
family,  but  for  small  towns  or  neighbor- 
hoods they  could  be  made  to  pay. 

The  details  of  collecting  and  deliver- 
ing the  dishes  work  themselves  out 
graduallv  just  as  the  problem  of  clean 
towel  service  for  offices  has  been  worked 
out. 

Now  suppose  that  I  decide  that  in  my 
family  I  need  to  use  in  cooking  and 
serving  during  the  day  150  dishes;  I 
make  such  a  requisition  for  each  day, 
and  each  morning  the  clean  dishes  are 
brought  to  my  home  and  the  dirty  ones 
removed.  What  must  I  pay  for  this 
service?  Counting  the  interest  on  the 
investment,  rent,  wages  for  operator 
and  delivery  man  such  service  ought 
not  to  cost  over  fifty  cents  per  week, 
excluding  breakage.  Naturally  at  first 
every  one  would  feel  sceptical  of  the 
success  of  such  a  plan.  But  if  once 
successfully  established  every  city  in  the 
country  would  follow  this  lead,  much 
to  the  relief  of  one  department  of  house- 
keeping.     L.\UR.\  Cl.\rke  Rockwood. 
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THE  CHARM   OF  DH^TUSED  LIGHT 


npHE  real  pleasure  of  home  cvcn- 
■^  ings,  whether  the  time  is  spent 
in  work  or  play,  is  in  the  quality  of 
the  lighting.  The  difference  between 
side  lights  in  a  room  and  the  old-time 
chandelier  is  the  difference  between 
peace  and  restlessness,  and,  for  sensi- 
tive nerves,  between  enjoyment  and 
misery.  To  face  light  while  read- 
ing or  working  is  to  lose  half  the 
power  of  seeing.  A  light  pouring 
directly  into  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
is  disastrous  in  two  ways ;  it  di- 
lates the  retina  to  the  point  of  danger 
from  strain,  and  in  the  second  place 
it  is  hypnotic  in  effect.  The  succes- 
sion of  invisible  currents  in  the  air, 
produced  by  the  light,  in  connection 
with  the  strain,  compels  immense  con- 
centration to  use  the  mind  witli  even 
half   its   usual   facility. 

So  much  for  the  hygienic  point  of 
view.  Now  for  the  artistic — with  a 
center  light,  the  middle  of  the  room  is 
thrown  out  in  sharp  outline  and  the 
corners  are  dark  patches.  There  are 
no  half  tones,  which  artists  love,  no 
mellowness  nor  picturesqueness.  It  is 
all  light  and  dark ;  all  sharp  contrast. 
The  center  of  the  room  is  over-bril- 
liant and  the  corners  gloomy. 

Now  a  sharp  contrast  in  light,  apart 
from  the  actual  injury  to  the  eyes,  is 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  nerves, 
easily  affected  as  they  are  by  any  eye 
strain.  The  usual  center  lighting 
gives  a  sense  of  restlessness,  almost 
a  desire  to  escape.  A  chandelier  has 
no  kindly  welcoming  rays,  it  does  not 
allure,  nor  coax  nor  encourage  good 
cheer.  It  does  add  sparkle  to  jewels 
and  glitter  to  gold,  and  sheen  to  vel- 
vet ;  but  what  have  these  to  do  with 
the  home  comfort  and  the  joy  of  a 
corner  for  work  or  play? 

No  room  can  be  really  made  win- 
ning and  enticing  of  an  evening  with- 
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out  a  diffused  light  which  is  essen- 
tially the  product  of  lighting  fixtures 
scattered  about  the  sides  of  the  wall. 
No  one  concentrated  light  is  essential, 
but  a  glow  of  light  wherever  it  can 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  work  or 
play — by  the  bookcase,  at  the  side  of 
the  window  seat,  near  the  piano,  just 
back  of  the  sewing  table,  by  the  hat- 
rack  in  the  hall,  over  the  buffet  in  the 
dining  room.  Each  homemaker  will 
know  best  where  light  contributes  most 
to  the  happiness  of  her  family. 

Lights  are  not  a  finish  for  the  ceil- 
ing, the  final  decoration  for  a  room, 
but  a  means  toward  an  end,  and  that 
end  is  enjoyment,  the  best  enjoyment 
of  books  or  pipe  or  needle  or  study. 
In  studying  into  the  lighting  problem, 
we  have  made  a  special  effort  to  de- 
velop the  diffused  lighting  of  rooms. 
Where  center  lights  are  used  in 
Cr.\1'"tsm.\n"  rooms  they  are  so  hidden 
by  soft  globes  that  one  is  conscious 
only  of  a  mellow  glow ;  but  these 
showers  of  lights  are  for  large  spaces. 
For  living  rooms  and  cozy  dining 
rooms,  the  lights  are  on  the  walls  in 
a  series  of  sconces,  adjusted  to  each 
room  to  bring  out  its  utmost  possi- 
bility of  restfulness  and  cheer.  In 
fact,  in  a  room  perfectly  illuminated 
with  side  lights,  the  sense  of  effort  to 
achieve  light  is  wholly  lost.  One  is 
conscious  of  rest,  glow,  peace,  and 
contentment,  and  a  desire  to  stay, 
which  is  wholly  absent  from  the  chan- 
delier   room. 

To  make  the  side  lighting  of  a  room 
quite  perfect,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
have  both  the  metal  of  fixture  and  the 
globe  in  close  color  harmony  with  the 
room,  and  when  all  these  details  are 
considered,  the  light  of  a  room  finally 
ceases  to  be  a  thing  apart,  and  becomes 
an  essential  of  the  real  beauty  and 
comfort  of  the  home. 
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.XCEPT  for  the  staples  which 
create  their  own  demand  all  the 
year  round,  advertisers  and 
shoppers  alike  take  a  rest  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August;  but  Septem- 
ber is  coming  in  a  few  weeks,  with  all 
its  train  of  autumn  activities,  and  it  is 
just  as  well  to  emplo}-  some  of  the  in- 
terval of  rest  by  planning  out  the  work 
for  the  fall.  Even  in  vacation  time  the 
question  of  home  making  and  furnish- 
ing is  of  interest  to  every  one,  and  we 
find  that  readers  of  The  Cr-\ftsman 
are  as  attentive  to  the  suggestions  in 
the  Open  Door  as  they  are  in  the  busi- 
est season.  In  fact,  we  find  that  the 
personal  appeal  of  this  Open  Door 
comment  practically  doubles  the  value 
of  The  CR.AFTSi[AN  as  an  advertising 
medium,  for  it  is  understood  by  our 
readers  that  a  mention  in  the  Open 
Door  of  anv  announcement  in  the  advertising  pages  conveys  an  assurance  that 
our  recommendation  goes  with  it.  It  is  our  eflort  to  print  only  advertisements 
of  standard  articles  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending.  At  one  time 
or  another  all  these  commodities  are  sure  of  a  mention  in  the  Open  Door,  and 
so  of  being  brought  directly  and  personally  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

We  have  new  plans  of  our  own  for  the  fall,  which  include  wide  expansion 
of  our  present  work.  Ne.xt  month  we  will  tell  you  all  about  these  plans,  and 
show  vou  how  we  can  make  the  advertising  section  of  this  magazine  of  even 
greater  value  to  both  advertiser  and  customer  than  it  is  now,  for  the  reason 
that  we  will  be  doing  much  ourselves  to  create  different  demands,  many  of 
which  our  readers  will  look  to  us  for  aid  in  satisfying. 


FLOORS  THAT  ARE  Every  return  of  summer  brings  with  it  the  natural 
COOL  AXD  CLEAN  desire  for  freshness,  coolness  and  cleanliness  in 
house  furnishing.  Therefore  the  good  advice  given 
in  the  announcement  this  month  of  the  ^^■ood-Mosaic  Flooring  &  Lumber  Co. 
is  worth  heeding  by  those  who  have  more  or  less  trouble  in  securing  a  satis- 
factorv  floor.  Carpets  are  out  of  the  question  in  hot  weather,  and  even  rugs 
are  more  or  less  an  annoyance.  \\'ith  an  ordinary  floor  one  or  the  other  is 
felt  to  be  almost  a  necessity,  but  a  good  parquetry  floor  does  away  with  the 
need  of  anvthing  else. 

The  gospel  of  hard  wood  floors  has  been  preached  in  The  Cr.aftsman  for 
a  long  time,  and  now  there  is  little  question  in  the  minds  of  most  people  as  to 
their  utility,  beauty  and  cleanliness.  By  many  people  the  parquetry  floor  has 
been  considered  an  unattainable  luxury,  as  indeed  it  would  be  if  each  separate 
floor  were  to  come  as  a  separate  piece  of  work.     These  stock  floors,  however, 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  made  in  quantity,  are  no  more  expensive  than 
good  carpeting,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  their  wearing  capacity,  because 
they  are  made  under  the  best  possible  conditions  right  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  wood  grows. 

A  book  of  designs,  showing  all  the  different  patterns,  sizes  and  kinds  of 
wood  used  in  the  floors  made  by  the  Wood-Mosaic  Flooring  &  Lumber  Co., 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  firm  at  Rochester,  New  York. 

A  PAINT  THAT  Popular  as  is  stain  for  all  its  manifold  uses,  it  is  not  to  be 
IS  LASTING  denied  that  there  are  many  places  where  paint  alone  will 

serve  to  protect  the  wood  and  to  give  the  right  effect.  It 
all  depends  upon  the  paint,  however,  for  a  poor  paint  that  will  crack  and  blister 
is  considerably  worse  than  none. 

If  your  house  needs  renovating  and  you  have  decided  upon  paint,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  read  the  announcement  of  the  National  White  Lead  Com- 
pany in  this  issue.  These  manufacturers  use  the  old  Dutch  process,  and  its 
effect  has  been  to  make  their  paint  a  standard  product.  They  guarantee  that 
the  use  of  their  pure  white  lead  gives  wearing  qualities  far  superior  to  many 
other  paints  now  on  the  market;  as  an  adulterated  product,  while  it  may  give 
a  satisfactory  appearance  at  first,  very  soon  needs  renewing,  so  that  in  the 
end  the  repairs  and  replacements  will  bring  the  cost  of  painting  up  to  a  con- 
siderable sum.  The  company  issues  a  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  called 
"A  Talk  on  Pamt,"  which  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  to  any  one  who  is 
trying  to  decide  how  to  finish  or  renovate  the  exterior  or  interior  wood  work 
of  a  house. 

THE  WATER  QUESTION  One  of  the  bugbears  of  life  in  the  country  is 
IN  THE  COUNTRY  the  question  of  water  supply.     In  the  city  it  is 

easy  enough  to  turn  a  faucet  and  summon  "hot"' 
or  "cold"  from  unseen  vasty  deeps,  but  in  the  country,  unless  one  hap- 
pens to  be  close  enough  to  the  village  water  works  to  establish  a  connection, 
it  too  often  means  pumping  by  hand  or  depending  upon  that  very  uncertain 
quantity,  the  average  wind-mill;  also  the  proneness  of  the  attic  tank  to  spring 
a  leak  and  trickle  its  contents  down  through  the  ceihngs  below  is  known 
to  the  sorrow  of  every  householder  blessed  with  a  country  home.  This  vital 
question  of  water  supply  in  the  country  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  the 
Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply,  especially  as  this  system  not  only  is  useful 
in  the  country,  but  is  applicable  to  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  city.  The 
company  furnishes  a  complete  plant,  with  all  pumping  and  storage  facilities. 
The  main  difference  from  other  water  systems  is  that  the  water  is  delivered  hx 
air  pressure  instead  of  gravity  pressure,  so  that  the  problem  of  getting  sufficient 
pressure  to  make  the  water  supply  in  the  upper  stories  as  satisfactory  as  it  is 
in  the  lower  is  solved.  The  Kewanee  people  announce  that  any  one  who  de- 
sires information  on  the  water  supply  question  will  get  plenty  of  it  by  writing 
for  their  catalogue  No.  32. 

SOME  GOOD  ADVICE  During  the  summer  days  in  New  York,  when  so 
TO  SUMMER  VISITORS  many  sources  of  entertainment  are  out  of  com- 
mission for  the  time  being,  the  visitor  could  not 
spend  an  hour  more  advantageously  than  by  going  into  Knoedler's  Gallery  and 
resting  there  quietly  among  the  pictures  for  awhile.     People  who  live  in  New 
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York  go  to  Knoedler's  all  winter  as  they  might  go  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
were  it  not  so  far  up  town.  In  the  season  the  exhibits  at  the  gallery  are  con- 
stantly changing,  so  that  people  in  the  habit  of  going  there  may  keep  in  close 
touch' with  the  work  of  modern  painters  both  here  and  abroad;  but  at  all  times 
there  are  good  pictures  by  the  old  masters  as  well  as  the  modern  men  to  be 
seen  for  the  time  spent  in  looking  at  them,  and  many  portfolios  of  etchings 
and  engravings  to  delight  the  soul  of  one  interested  in  these  fascinating  forms 
of  graphic  art.  If  you  are  visiting  New  York  this  summer  and  walking  up  or 
down  Fifth  Avenue,  try  the  experiment  of  stopping  at  No.  335,  just  across  from 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  spend  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  hour. 


SUPPLIES  FOR  YOUR     The  open  country  is  in  its  most  inviting  mood  at 
SKETCH  BOX  this  season,  and  any  one  who  can  use  a  brush  or 

pencil  is  apt  to  be  seized  with  a  desire  to  note 
down  on  drawing  board  or  canvas  as  much  as  they  can  gather  of  its  charm. 
In  fitting  out  the  sketching  box  it  might  be  well  to  take  into  consideration  the 
announcement  in  our  advertising  pages  of  the  F.  W.  Devoe  &  S.  T.  Raynolds 
Company,  dealers  in  oil  and  water  colors  and  all  manner  of  artists'  suppHes. 
This  firm  deals  also  in  supplies  for  engineers  and  architects,  and  in  everything 
required  for  decoration  as  well  as  for  sketch  book  or  easel  work,  but  just  now 
the  greatest  temptation  to  be  found  among  their  wares  seems  to  be  for  the 
artist,  as  in  the  case  of  the  professional  mail  and  craftsman  generally  the  busy 
season  is  being  replaced  by  one  of  comparative  rest. 


A  SECURE  In  recent  years  the  old  fashion  of  using  stucco  for  the  ex- 

FOUNDATION  terior  of  the  house  has  returned  to  popularity,  and  is  steadily 
FOR  CEMENT  gaining  in  value.  The  house  with  plastered  walls,  given  a 
rough  surface  and  a  harmonizing  tint,  fits  so  easily  into 
almost  any  landscape  and  has  such  a  solid,  permanent,  homelike  look,  that 
more  and  more  houses  are  being  built  with  walls  of  this  material.  To  gain  the 
maximum  of  durability  the  plaster  or  cement  must  be  laid  upon  a  secure  foun- 
dation, and  with  this  in  view  it  might  be  worth  while  for  builders  to  write  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Capes,  11 70  Broadway,  New  York,  for  samples  and  information  re- 
garding "Stucco  Board."  This  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  plaster  used  for  in- 
terior work,  and  also  for  use  on  exterior  walls  as  a  foundation  for  plaster  and 
cement.  It  has  an  undercut  key,  which  ofifers  a  most  tenacious  foundation  for 
the  applied  coat  of  cement  or  plaster  and  requires  much  less  material  to  cover 
it  than  is  needed  for  metal  or  wood. 


WAINSCOTING       Nearly  everybody  appreciates  the  value  of  wainscoting  in 
WITHIN  a   satisfying   scheme   of  interior   decoration.     There   is   a 

YOUR  MEANS  sense  of  charm,  almost  of  luxury,  felt  as  inherent  in  the 
very  construction  of  a  room  in  which  the  walls  are  wain- 
scoted. This  is  partly  on  account  of  its  association  with  the  beautiful  work  of 
the  old  joiners  in  England,  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  oak 
wainscoting  to  this  day  either  forms  the  most  admired  feature  of  an  old  house, 
or  is  taken  out  bodily  to  be  brought  to  this  country  that  it  may  lend  added 
charm  to  the  palaces  of  our  millionaires.  The  trouble  with  wainscoting  has 
been  that  its  cost  was  prohibitive  to  people  of  moderate  means,  for  the  reason 
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that  it  had  to  be  built  into  each  room  by  a  skilled  joiner,  and  therefore  was 
costly  to  a  degree.  This  difficulty  has  all  been  done  away  with,  for  now  a  stock 
wainscoting  of  quartered  white  oak  is  manufactured  by  The  Interior  Hard- 
wood Company,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  and  may  be  purchased  by  the  running 
foot  or  yard  iii  any  quantity  needed  and  at  a  price  which  brings  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  home-builder.  This  paneling  is  guaranteed  not  ^o  shrink, 
check  or  warp,  and  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  iti  can  be  adjusted  l-c?  any  wall 
space  in  a  room.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  in  quantity,  and  under  the  econom- 
ical conditions  prevailing  in  a  large  plant,  make  it  possible  to  purchase  wain- 
scoting quite  as  good  as  could  be  specially  built  for  you,  at  a  price  that  can 
easily  be  met  by  any  one  building  a  moderate-priced  house. 


BATH  ROOMS  In  the  dog  days  the  most  interesting  room  in  the 

THAT  ARE  INVITING  house  to  every  member  of  the  family  is  the  bath 
room,  and,  if  its  equipments  be  trim  and  white 
and  clean,  the  sense  of  coolness  and  refreshment  given  by  the  very  look  of  it 
is  almost  equal  to  the  comfort  of  the  bath  itself.  If  the  fittings  of  your  bath 
room  do  not  give  you  this  sense  of  satisfaction  every  time  you  enter  it,  a  good 
idea  would  be  to 'write  to  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Department  39, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  their  book  on  "Modern  Bath  Rooms,"  which  gives  many 
valuable  suggestions  about  fitting  up  or  remodeling  the  bath  room,  and  illus- 
trates many  inexpensive  equipments  that  are  quite  as  inviting  as  the  more 
costly  and  luxurious  rooms.  In  addition  to  the  bath  tub  and  other  fittings, 
many  hints  are  given  as  to  the  decoration,  tiling,  etc.,  which  would  be  welcome 
as  suggestions  to  one  cither  planning  a  new  bath  room  or  remodeling  an  old 
one. 


THE  COMING  In  time  of  vacation  it  is  usually  well  to  prepare  for  school, 

SCHOOL  DAYS  and  with  this  in  view,  a  request  sent  to  Dr.  H.  K.  White, 
Rock  Ridge  Hall,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  for  his  pamphlet 
setting  forth  the  equipment  and  methods,  as  well  as  the  charming  surroundings 
of  his  Preparatory  School  for  Boys,  will  bring  a  response  that  may  simplify 
considerably  the  problem  of  "where  to  send  the  boy." 
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NHE  Open  Door  is  a  sort  of  com- 
mon meeting-ground  between 
those  who  have  rehable  goods 
to  sell  and  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  purchasing  only  such 
goods  as  ma)"  be  depended  upon.  For 
this  reason  we  invite  all  our  readers 
to  glance  each  month  through  the 
Open  Door  for  the  suggestions  they 
may  chance  to  find  in  its  recommenda- 
tions, and  to  our  advertisers  we  frank- 
ly claim  that  we  oiTer  them  the  very 
cream  as  far  as  results  are  concerned. 
That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
specializing  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
even  more,  it  is  one  of  the  advantages 
(A  maintaining  such  a  close  aad 
friendly  relation  with  our  readers  that 
they  are  willing  to  take  our  word  as 
to  the  desirability  of  many  things  that 
we  see  fit  to  recommend. 
When  we  speak  in  the  Open  Door  of  any  goods  described  or  illustrated 
in  the  regular  advertising  pages  of  The  Cr.\ftsman,  we  speak  with  cordial 
approval,  and  no  one  advertises  in  The  Cr.\ftsmak  who  is  not  at  one  time 
or  another  mentioned  in  the  Open  Door.  It  is  our  guarantee  to  our  adver- 
tisers that  they  have  the  advantage  of  our  personal  recommendation  to  our 
readers,  and  a'  guarantee  to  our  readers  that  nothing  enters  our  advertising 
pages  which  we  are  not  willing  to  recommend. 

With  the  suggestions  concerning  every  phase  of  the  steady  develop- 
ment in  house  building  and  furnishing,  that  form  so  prominent  a  feature 
of  this  magazine,  we  have  reason  to  feel  that  our  recommendation  counts 
for  something  with  the  friends  who  so  frequently  ask  for  advice  in   these 


matters,  and  we  gladlv 


HEALTH, 
COMFORT.  BEAUTY 


offer  that   advantage  to  our  advertisers. 
Everybodv    acknowledges    that    the    plain 


bed  of 
white  enameled  iron  minus  crevices  and  corners, 
such  as  is  used  in  ever)'  hospital,  is  made  accord- 
ing to  the  most  sanitary  form  of  construction  known,  but  also  nearly  every- 
body feels  that  for  use  in  a  dainty  home  bedroom  it  is  not  exactly  the  most 
beautiful  form  that  could  be  given  to  a  bed.  So  the  glittering  and  showy 
brass  beds  with  their  elaborate  ornamentation  and  the  hundred  crevices 
caused  thereby  have  been  much  used,  simply  because  they  were  felt  to  be 
more   attractive. 

But  finally  the  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  Marion  Iron  &  Brass 
Bed  Company  in  their  "Sanitaire"  bed,  which  is  not  only  graceful  and  fanci- 
ful in  shape  but  is  so  designed  that  there  are  no  crannies  in  which  dust  and 
germs  may  find  lodgment.  As  these  beds  come  both  in  the  "Snow  White" 
enameled  iron  and  in  the  "Sanitaire  Gold"  finish,  they  are  as  well  suited  to 
anv   scheme   of   bedroom    furnishing   as   are    the    most    elaborate    white    and 
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brass  bedsteads,  and  so  combine  the  perfect  cleanliness  enforced  by  hospital 
regulations  with  the  attractiveness  that  is  felt  to  be  necessary  in  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  home. 

The  many  other  advantages  of  the  "Sanitaire"  bed  are  described  in  the 
announcement  in  the  advertising  pages.  To  anyone  interested  in  home 
furnishing  this  is  well  worth  reading  before  making  a  selection  of  bedroom 
furniture.  It  would  also  be  to  the  advantage  of  intending  purchasers  to 
send  for  the  illustrated  booklet  entitled  "How  to  Sleep  Well,"  written  by 
Ellen  Dean  Wade,  M.D.,  and  mailed  free  to  any  reader  of  The  Cr.'Vftsman 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  a  postal  to  the  Marion  Iron  &  Brass  Bed 
Co.,  1 135  Sanitaire  avenue,  Marion,  Indiana. 

jt        .< 
MANY  USES  OF      Hardly  any  building  material  has  come  into  such  gen- 
CLAY  TILE  eral   use  and   deserved  prominence  as  the   clay   tile   in 

one  or  the  other  of  its  many  forms.  It  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  cleanly  and  sanitary  coverings  for  the  floors  and  walls 
of  any  room  especially  exposed  to  the  accumulation  of  dust  or  grease  or  the 
attacks  of  germs,  such  as  the  bathroom  or  the  kitchen,  and  also  its  great 
durability  renders  it  most  desirable  as  a  flooring  for  vestibules  and  porches. 
In  fact  its  uses  are  legion  and  arc  only  hinted  at  in  the  brief  announcement 
printed  this  month  by  the  Information  Bureau  of  the  Tile  Industry,  212 
Corcoran  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  request  addressed  to  this  Bureau 
will  bring  information  regarding  everything  that  can  concern  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  tiles,  because  it  represents  all  the  most  prominent  tile 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  Three  useful  and  valuable  suggestions  are 
made  in  this  issue  in  reminding  the  readers  of  The  Craftsman  to  write 
for  "Tile  in  Economical  Building,"  "Sanitary  Kitchens"  and  "Durability 
of  Tile."  This  practically  covers  the  subject  in  so  far  as  it  interests  home- 
builders,  and  it  is  interesting  more  and  more  of  these  each  year  as  the  wide 
usefulness  of  tile  receives  constantly  increasing  demonstration. 

SUNSHINE  If  a  bedroom  happens  to  be  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 

AND  SHADO^^'  house  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  times  to  darken  it ; 
this  is  also  the  case  with  any  other  room.  So  that  a 
blind  which  will  fit  any  window,  give  light  from  the  top,  bottom  or  middle 
as  desired;  is  easily  put  in  or  taken  out  and  is  not  in  the  way  of  the  cur- 
tains, will  prove  very  useful.  These  requirements  all  seem  to  be  filled  by 
the  Burlington  Sliding  Blinds  as  described  and  illustrated  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Burlington  Venetian  Blind  Co.,  550  Lake  street,  Burlington,  Vt. 
The  firm  will  send  a  catalogue  and  estimates  to  any  reader  of  The  Crafts- 
man who  applies  for  such  information.  These  blinds  are  made  only  to 
order,  in  any  size,  wood  or  finish  desired. 

THE  COVER  OF  If  you  like  the  cover  of  this  magazine  as  much  as  we 
THE  CRAFTSMAN  do,  you  will  be  interested  in  the  cover  papers  pro- 
duced by  its  manufacturers.  We  can  say  candidly 
that  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  cover  of  the  many  that  have  been  tried  for 
The  Craftsman,  and  that  it  serves  equally  well  for  folder  and  booklet  use. 
In  fact  we  have  adopted  it  for  all  our  literature  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend anybody  who  has  any  use  for  cover  paper  to  write  to  the  Advertisers 
Paper  Mills,  The  Taylor-Burt  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  for  the  book  of 
"Advertisers  Covers."  This  firm  also  sends  free  upon  application  a  valuable 
collection  of  specimen   bonks  showing  the   entire   paper  output. 
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COLORS    AND        The   great   problem   with   all   artists   is   the   question    of 
CANVAS  making  their  paintings  "stand."     Books  have  been  writ- 

ten on  the  secrets  of  the  Old  Masters  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  colors  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  of  canvas  that  holds  these 
colors  in  unfading  brilliancy,  and  the  efforts  to  procure  these  are  constant 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers. 

Winsor  &  Newton,  whose  standard  for  both  oil  and  water  colors  is 
so  widely  known  and  generally  accepted  as  meaning  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, has  a  particularly  choice  canvas  prepared  for  oil  painting,  that  is 
strongly  recommended  in  the  firm's  announcement  in  this  issue.  Also  it  is 
offering  a  grade  of  white  paint  for  which  there  is  distinctly  a  place,  as  it 
combines  sterling  quality  with  a  moderate  price  and  is  adapted  for  decora- 
tive work  on  a  large  scale  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  art  students  and  for 
rough  studies.  A  sample  book  of  canvas  and  another  of  illustration  boards 
may  be  had  by  sending  a  postal  to  \\'insor  &  Newton,  Ltd.,  298  Broadway, 
New  York.  A  stamp  accompanying  the  application  will  also  bring  a 
complete  catalogue. 

ORNAMENTS  OF  WHICH      Only   one    sort   of   ornament    is    of   real    and 
YOU  NEVER  TIRE  permanent  value,  and   that   is   the   ornament 

which  fits  so  perfectly  into  its  surroundings 
that  one  never  tires  of  it.  In  order  to, do  this  it  must  necessarily  be  so 
simple  and  pure  in  line  and  unobtrusive  in  coloring  that  it  gives  a  sense  of 
quiet  friendliness  instead  of  making  an  aggressive  claim  to  attention  and 
admiration. 

This  is  the  sort  of  ornament  which  is  not  only  growing  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  day  with  its  pronounced  movement  toward  what 
is  simple  and  good  in  art  but  also  of  the  spirit  of  American  art.  One  of 
the  most  acceptable  gifts  to  any  one  furnishing  a  home  would  be  a  piece  of 
Teco  Pottery,  which  has  all  the  simplicity  of  outline  that  distinguishes  the 
classic  models  and  a  certain  ruggedness  of  surface  that  brings  it  into  har- 
mony with  the  primitive.  The  color  of  it  is  a  soft  dull  green  which  har- 
monizes with  almost  any  color  scheme,  and  the  shapes  are  legion.  Anyone 
who  writes  for  the  Teco  Portfolio  de  Luxe  and  Special  Folder  of  the  new 
pieces  will  receive  endless  suggestions,  both  for  gifts  to  others  and  for  per- 
sonal belongings  which  will  be  a  never  ending  source  of  delight.  Both 
these  books  will  be  sent  without  charge  by  The  Gates  Potteries,  633  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Chicago. 


VALUE  OF  GOOD  \\'ith  the  rush  to  the  country  and  the  suburbs,  coun- 
SHINGLE  STAIN  try  houses  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms  not  only 
in  the  neighborhood  of  all  our  large  cities  but  in 
inany  remote  country  places.  When  these  buildings  are  of  wood,  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  them  are  shingled,  as  no  finish  for  the  walls  is  so 
picturesque  and  inviting  as  the  pleasantly  rough  and  varied  surface  given 
by  shingles. 

But  much  of  the  effect  of  the  shingled  walls,  as  well  as  of  roofs, 
depends  upon  the  stain  used.  Some  stain  is  necessary  to  protect  the  shingles 
from  the  weather,  and  this  should  be  of  a  color  that  approaches  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  natural  tints  of  wood,  moss  and  the  grays  that  come 
through  action  of  sun,  wind  and  rain  upon  the  natural  wood.  Also  the 
stain  must  be  durable  enough,  especially  in  this  eccentric  and  variable  cli- 
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mate,  to  stand  the  roughest  sort  of  weathering  in  such  a  way  that  the  color. 
instead  of  fading  or  wearing  shabby,  will  simply  mellow  and  soften  as  time 
goes  on. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  English  Shingle  Stains,  of  which  an 
announcement  by  Dexter  Brothers  Company.  103-107  Broad  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  appears  in  this  issue,  will  fill  all  these  requirements  and  be  found 
satisfactorv  in  anv  climate. 


IMPORTANT  Xo  matter  how  much  care  may  be  expended   on  the 

LAST  TOUCH F.S  ])rincipal  features  of  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of 
the  house,  it  is  always  in  the  small  things  that  the  final 
touch  of  perfection  lurks.  For  instance,  many  a  beautiful  door  which  would 
otiierwise  be  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  whole  scheme  of  decoration  in 
the  room  in  which  the  woodwork  has  a  distinct  character  is  rendered  in- 
effective by  the  use  of  unsuitable  metal  accessories.  Where,  for  example, 
the  whole  style  of  the  room  is  severe,  any  form  of  highly  ornamented  hard- 
ware, no  matter  how  beautiful  in  itself,  is  distinctly  out  of  place,  and  this 
is  equally  true  of  a  room  that  may  be  daintily  and  fancifully  furnished,  and 
where  hardware  of  a  plain  and  rugged  design  would  create  a  distinct  jar  in 
the  harmony  of  the  general  effect. 

In  each  issue  of  The  Craft.sman  a  group  of  new  designs  of  handsome 
hardware  is  being  published  by  Sargent  &  Company.  158  Leonard  street. 
New  York.  The  range  of  the  Sargent  patterns  accords  with  any  archi- 
tectural style  or  plan.  The  firm  will  send,  free,  a  book  of  designs  to  any 
reader  of  The  Craftsman  who  desires  to  make  a  selection  that  will  be 
exactly  in  accord  with  the  style  of  decoration  chosen  for  the  new  home. 
Some  of  these  designs  are  in  the  ornate  style  of  the  more  florid  French 
period  ;  others  are  severe  and  straight  in  line ;  some  show  the  suggestion  of 
Gothic  forms ;  others  the  delicate  severity  of  the  Colonial  style  with  its 
simple  curves  and  plain  surfaces;  even  L'Art  Nouveau  with  all  its  fan- 
tastically decorative  possibilities  has  a  prominent  place  among  these  many 
designs.  To  any  one  especially  interested  in  Colonial  styles  there  is  a 
Colonial  booklet  apart  from  the  regular  book  of  designs.  This  last  is  also 
full  of  suggestion,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  anyone  ad- 
dressing a  postal  to  the  firm. 


DOr)RS  TH.\T  It  is  at  last  proved  that  a  stock  production  can  be 

ARE  DECORATIVE  put  upon  the  market  in  enormous  quantities  and 
yet  lack  nothing  of  artistic  value  or  interest  in 
design.  Take  for  instance  the  Morgan  Door,  which  is  produced  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  yet  is  as  distinctive  in  design  as  if  each  one  were 
made  specially  to  harmonize  with  some  carefully  studied  scheme  of  furnish- 
ing. One  of  these  designs  is  shown  in  the  announcement  in  our  advertising 
pages,  and  anyone  interested  may  see  them  all  by  writing  for  the  illustrated 
book  entitled  "The  Door  Beautiful"  which  is  sent  free  to  any  reader  of  this 
magazine  who  will  apply  to  the  Alorgan  Company,  Department  C,  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 
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